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PREFACP] 


The following stories are now published in a collected form 
for the first time. To the reader, therefore, they will be 
virtually as ne\f matt9|H*” 

It will be observed that^in the first three stories some of 
the characters arc reproduced, though, in one instance, 
merely a name — that of Chase, iiirs. Honry Wood intended,* 
had she lived, to weave these stories into one romance. 
How this would have been accomplished by the expe- 
rienced hand of the author ot “ East Lynne ” we do not 
doubt. Fresh plot and- new charactera would have been 
introduced into the namtivc, so connecting one story with 
another. But theipen was laid aside before the purpose 
was carried out ; and it only remainj for the reader to 
• imagine for himself ,a chain of circumstances by which 
these now separate threads would have been gafhered into a 
consecutive and complete whole. Wc have stated the fact 
because it undoubtedly adds to the interest of the following 
» pages, which are amongst the most graphic and vigorous 
of the stories Wiljten by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

One more remark may Ix! made. It may be said by some 
that the leading incident, the three-fold tragedy, in the 
f story of ‘“Mr. Castonel,” is far-fetched and improbable. 

I But truth, we know, is stranger than fiction, and these inci- 
dente ii^tho career of the surgeon arc founded upon absolute 
fact- 
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CHAPTER I. 

LAURETTA CARgTACrlE, 

The red light of the sun, ncjiring its setting, shone 
brilliantly oii the fair domains of Ashley. The house, a 
fine mansion, stood on an eminence in its park, and coni- 
manded an extensive vi^ of the near and distant scenery. 
•Several of the windows c^jened to the Irfwn, and there 
leisurely stepped out of one of them a gentleman of^ middle 
age, followed by a young lady in the bloom of youth. He, 
Sir Henry Ashley, helS a telescope in his hand, and, setting 
it to the right focus, turned it in the direction of the high 
road, which thej could see windiiig along beneath them into 
the distance. 

“ Anna ! ” called out a peremptory voice from witljiin the 
\(jora. “ you have not put on your sun-bonnet.” 

1 1 have my parasol, mamma.” 

‘Come in and, put on your sun-bonnet instantly. Your 
, facte will be a fright to be seen. The sun this month browns 
worse than at midsummer.” 

Jjady* Pope’s mandates were not to be disobeyed, and 
Risers retreated to the house. 
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boon scmie bungle ab the etafcion, wnl 
■she hae mifsed tny carriage.” • - ” 

“Then always is; a hutaglo when things are Toft to 
Bervauts,” interposed Ladjfe Pope's voice again. ‘‘ You 
should liaye gone youi'qplf, as I advised, Sir Harry.” ‘ 
“ So f 'would, had I been sure of her coming. But I 
went ycsteiday, and I went the day before, and nothii^ 
came of it. I can’t pass my days dancing Vtweeu here and 
^dpton. She’s staying,* no doubt, at that .old Indian’s at 
. Liverpool. They who were to receive her and start her oflf 
hese.” . . 


“ I wish «ehe was not coming at all,” (wied LadyT?o].)c. 
‘‘The idea,of a gay man— as you rfay bo called— being left, 
resident guardian to a girl o| twenty ! Steps .must b» 
tafcon io prqvido.fber-' with ai^ther bome-^ahd.a ne^er- 
e^ngironUe I foresee we. shall have about it. [Toa might 
have taken my advice, an4 declined , to receive her here at 
aJh Under. I^e qircumitoneffl yon w^uld heve been jqs^edj* 
' without any breach of pi^teness." 

- would have been mote a breach o^.kin^cs^'Vsaid 
S|r.IlsiTy, ^ryly- “As you happen to blwithihef 
id ad suable fw her, at present, as any other. But1t 
it^e,Dtit |ow^ W^ the Genei^ nem tob^ved 
•.ojf jny t^s^ff.death.”';;,.-/.-^ ' 

vgys^nscioa^ sm% ,b»rW % %4nij^ 


tADri^mA CARIfAGlE. 3 

. , » 

his besetting sin t then vrhab might be said of man; others ’ 
that beset him t Re nuide his sister no reply. She was 
given*'b 7 nature to fits of grumbling, and Sir Uarry had 
l^g ago found that the best plan was to let her grumble 
Mie fit out. Ue took up a newspaper, stretched himself on 
one of the benches, and read away at case. Lady Fopc 
iwised her voice now and then, but Sir Harry took refuge 
in the journal, as an cxcns» for silence. Presently Anna 
Rivets, who had -.¥alked to the brow of the slope, came back 

9»^pwn. 

‘‘ The chaise is coming on quickly. Sir JIarry. It »*« a 
chaise, and has taken the Ashley turning.” 

” Then she ItM missed the carriage ! ” protested Lady 
Pope. “ Those two men will be> sticking themselves with 
it at Stopton until the last train's in to-night : and that will 
ho eleven o’clock. Getting tipsy, of conrse. Bad man^c- " 
mcnt» Sir Harry.” 

An interval of expectation, and the chaise spoken of 
rattled over the gravel drive of the lawn. A tall, dis- 
tinguished'looking young man sprang fiom it before it had 
well stopped. Lady Pope''wheeIcd her chair to the glass 
. door, and put her hend out, hoping to brim'tlle arrival 
within view ; her ears also at work, as they generally were. 

“ “ That’s not Mias Odm^e ! Why, I do believe it is 

Anna,” she sharply called out, breaking off her sentence, 

“ Anna> come here. That’s never Arthur Ashley P ” 

"Yes, mamma.” 

’ “ V^hak brings him here now ? ” 

"Jitow w?e yon, 'dear Lady Pope ? ” cried the stranger, 
coming tip witii Sit Harry, tad Jiolding out his hand. 

" None thq better for seeing yon,'’Mr. Ashley,” wto the 
tiiv^ rejoinder. "Pray how is it thi^ yon come wasting 
y<Hrt time bere now, sldrking yow studies ? ” 

" I went up honours, ^ear auu]t, and gained them. 1^ 
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I can afford myself a holiday.*’ At which satisfactory 
information, Lady Pope vouchsafed nothing but m -ijn- 
satisfactory grunt. 

The two gentlemen were speedily immersed in oollefe 
politics, reminiscences to Sir Henry, realities to Arthiw 
Ashley. Sir Henry had never gained university honours, 
had never tried for them, but he was delighted that Arthur, 
liis presumptive heir, should* do so. Sir Henry had been 
always childless, and this young man, brother’s eldest 
son, was the present heir to tVshley. Sir Henry had ttike%* 
to him years ago, and Utought him ii]) as such. 

A short period, and another arrival aroused them. They 
wont out to meet it, Sir Harry hurriedly, Arthur Ashley 
and Miss Rivera lingeringly, for he seized the opportunity 
of speaking to her in a whisper. Sir Henry’s carriage wa-^ 
drawn up before the entrance. A lady, dark as a gipsy, 
with flashing eyes and features of gicat beauty, sat*iii it, 
whilst a copper-coloured woman w^s awkwardly descending 
from the seat Jbehind. Sir Harry soon had Miss Carnagic 
on bis arm, and led her in. • ^ • 

She seemed to take in every tiling with those keen, flashing 
eyes ; the extensive grounds, the jndoor arrangements of 
the house ; and now she was addressing Lady Pope. It 
struck some of them that she wa» more self-possessed iit^‘ 
manner than is common to a girl of tw^enty. • 

“ I hope I have the pleasui’e of meeting Lady Ashley in 
good tiealth.” 

This is my sister, Lady Pope,” interrupted Sir Jlajrry. 

I wrote to General Carnagie of the loss I had experience 
in my wife : the letter musif have miscarried. Lady Pope 
and Miss Rivers wiU welcome yon, dear Mii^ Carnagie, as 
warmly as Lady Ashley would have done.” * 

I am to invalid,” broke in Lady Pope ; a clyronic affec- 
tion of the hip joint : and cannot walk ^without diflSculty. 
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So.I atA ciliefly oofifittod, ia Uie day, to this chair. Anua 
I)c.iay.8ajj8tittitc in showing you to your rooms.” 

■ At Ae foot of the stairs, when Anna Bivers was conduct* 
iifg .Miss Cantagie towards them, they came upon young 
Ashley. “ As no one has thought me worthy of an intro- 
duction to Hfiss Carnagie, I suppose I must introduce 
myself,” he said. “ Miss Oamagie, I am Arthur Ashley.” 

His- voice was so pleasant his manner so easy, himself 
altogether so much of a gentleman, that it would have been 
‘^sufficient passport to her favour, even without his good 
looks, and Miss Carnagie thought so. But she hurried on. 
If ever there was a vain girl on earth, it was Lauretta 
Carnagie, and she had no wish to linger with strangers 
until the dust and the travelling jittire were taken off her. 
She had a favourite theory — ^that first impressions were 
everything. Some trunks wm-e in her room, and the copper • 
maid was seated on them-; her head wrapped round ^ith 
folds of pink merino, apd her shoulders with a covering of 
white linen. 

“ You good-for-nothing,* vicious creature I ” broke out 
Miss Carnagie. “ How dare you sit idling there, instead of 
putting out my things^to dress ? ” 

« How can Nana get out missie’s things if missie got the 
keys ? ” responded tlie woman, her broad month breaking 
inft) a pleasant smile. 

“ She is the most idle thing alive,” said Miss Carnagie to 
Anua, as she threw a ring of keys to the attendant. ‘Indian 
servants always are. If I were not to^rate her contimially, 

■ 1 should get •nothing done. Papa' was often obliged to 
have her flowed.” 

“ Flogged J ” ottered . Anna, who* had stood by, quite 
distress^ at witnesidhg. such doscourtesy to a-servant. 

., ‘^And^ you don’t ,^ow floggmg in England, and she 
knows it, she, has madq op her mind to he as vicious and 
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> troabi(t80m» u possible, ” proceeded Miss Oaniagie. ** Mj 
mother im the dan^bter of a West Indian plantijr, and 
Nana vaa a dare born on the estate, ») she is own 
property, jnst the same as onr horses or dogs. They luai 
her tanght hair-dressing and millinery, that she mig^t bp 
a maid to me ; and when mamma died, she speciaQy be- 
queathed her to me.” 

“ But Nana not idle, JIfana i^ot vieions t Kana love missie, 
^d try, try, try alwars to please her wi^ all her heart,” 
intermpted the woman, whilst tears ran down her cheeks. 

’‘Can I assist you iu any way ?” inquired Anna Rivers of 
Miss Carnagie. •* If not, 1 will no longer intrude upon you.” 

“You don't intrude. I hate to be alone. Hit down 
whilst she does my hair. I want to know all about every- 
thing here. Yon are aware I am a stranger. Do you live 
. here ? ” 

‘tNo. I am visiting here with mamma. Lady Pope.” 

“ Was that really Sir Harry Ashley ? I picturod him as 
old as my father : and he had white whiskers and a bald 
bead. Your ancle is a young «nan. At least, we should* 
call hittrso in India : men age so rapidly there.” 

“ SUr Harry is more than forty : near flftv. I believe. 
But he is not mv nncle.” 

“ No ! He introduced I^y Pope^os his sister.” • 

“ But Lady Pope is not my mother, I» point of f<lbt, 
she is nob related to me. My father. Captain Rivers, was a 
widowdt, and shei— who was Miss Ashley theor-married 
him. IVas only twp years old, and have never knowy any 
othor mother. My father did not live long,^nd then lihe 
married an eld^Iy man, Colonel Sir Ralph Pope.” 

"Isheheref*’ , . 

“ Oh ! he is dead too : has been dead a loi^wh^.^* ■ 

*‘ Who vme that we met in the ball f * Ar0it» Ashkijr,*. 
he eaid. Some dne also attached to the benae ? ” * 
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‘*Sir Hany’s nephew, llo lives here, lie is the hi‘ir to 
*Vshley, His father^ Sir Harryls brother* w«ns the heir, bat 
he is ifec^iUy doad,’^ 

“ He will be Sir Arthur Ashley ? 

‘‘ Of course. In time.” 

“ Which drods niissie wear ? inquired Nana, displaying 
two or three, alt of them mnch alike : black silk with crape 
trimmings. 

Miss Carnagie 4)ointed to one. It is so amioj ing to be 
, in monming 1 ” she pettishly^ e\elaiincd. “ One can never 
appear to advantage.” 

” 1 Jiko black silk,” remarked Anna. ** It always looks 
well.” 

For you, who are fair ; but J look like a great black 
crow in it.” And Anna Eivers laughed. 

Not like a black crow, but like a handsome girl. Sir. 
Harry thought so when she descended to the drawing-room, 
and so did Arthur Ashley. The latter was extremely fond 
of handsome girls, an5 ready to flirt witl^ all he had the 
' good fortune to meet. 

It was no doubt very wrong of Lady Pope, bufr she was 
given to building castles in the air. She might have raised 
as many for herself as she pleased, but an inconvenience 
sometimes arose whemshe so favoured her friends. Several 
yOhrs older tha{L her brother, she had exercised an influence 
over hiiMelf and his actions in early life, which she strove 
still to retain. She it was who had helped him to Ais wife, 
and 9m she had it in her head to h^lp him to another — 
and ihat other Anna Rivers. Anna was so completely 
under her finger and thumb,* that she felt sure if she could 
oidy See her my Lady Ashley, 9he should be the real ruler 
of W l{rotl!er*s house. A suspicion had certainly arisen in 
. mind that Anna cared rather too much«for Arthur 
Ashley, 6ut it gave her little .droeewu She held the young 
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Mjm perfect subjection, and sbe entett(i ob a^couii of 

and positirci Ladj Pope rarely faUed to cany out anv 
scbemo on which she had set her mind. { 
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CHAPTER II. 

,i> HIGH TREASON, 

* 

•The time went on, and Lauretta Camagie grew in favour 
^^,with some of the inmates of Ashley* Not with all. Lady 
Pope took a dislike to her, and the same may be said of 
Anna Rivers. Miss Carnagle combated Lady Pope’s wishes, 
she was indifferent to her complaints and ailments, she 
shocked her prejudices. It was next to open warfare 
between them ; their tastes and pursuits were so completely 
antagonistic. Breakfast over, Lady Pope would call fpr 
her work-basket and begin her morning’s employment. 
Sometimes it W’ould be clothes for charity children, some- 
times fancy-work. Miss Camagie held both in equal 
contempt. * 

If you would undertake some amusement of this nature, 
,you would soon find pleasure in it,” began Lady Pope to 
' he^; one day. “ Suppose you were to work a pair of slippers, 
for instance, for your friend at Liverpool, Nabob Call.” 

“ Pleasure in anything so horrid ! Thank you. J never 
learnt needlework, and hope I never shall. It is. only fit 
fof maids and ugly women.” 

‘*As „ r cannot "be included in either of those classes, I 
will not reply to your words,” was Lady Pope’s retort, 

► . anmthering her ire. 

did not say others never did any. I said it was only 
for thfft sort of people,” was the careless apology of Miss 
vCamagie. 
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• “ If you were to anrase yourself with a>littte tunsifi this 

uiOTuing ? ” 

•“ I never play when there’s no one to play for.” 

“ We have plenty of boohs. Anna, reach— —■ ” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself. I don’t care for reading." . 

“What do you care for, I wonder?” thouj^t loftily 
Pope. “ I fear, Miss Oariragie, this wet morning is r^er* 
ing you very dull.” ^ 

“ Dreadfully so. I wish I had lain inched.” 

“ Lying late in bed is penlicious to the health,- Even I, 
with my lame leg, am out of bed every morning at seven. 
How did you ebntrive to amuse yomuelf in India ? ” 

“ Oh, 1 like an Indian life I ” was the animated reply ; 
“no one there reproaej^ yon with being idle. I rode, 
and dressed, and flirted, and lay to be fanned, and<>-M ” 

. “ Flirted! ” interrupted Lady Pope. “ Surely I dut not 

hear aright ? ” 

“ What’s the harm of flirting ? ” 

“A young l^dy reared in European society would shrink 
from such an avowal,” 

“W'hy, it is what everybady docs,” returned Miss 
Cai-nagie. “ Those who say they don’t when they do are 
hypocfrites, tliat’s all. Old ones are more addicted to it 
than young, 1 saw you flirting the other evening, when*', 
that man dined bore, Lord— —what's his mame ? the flaw 
member.” 

Lad^ Pope turned green j'sho had never been so insiflted 
in her Ufe. “ Mis^ Camagie I ” she uttered, in an«awfal 
tone. “Your remark wt^seif 1 pass over with the 
contempt it deserves,” sue added, after a pause, dming 
which no apology c«mm from Miss Carnagie, “ but 1 cannot 
allow such pernicious sentiments to be aVowe4 ^he ‘ 
bearhig oftMiss Elvers.” 

“They will do her no harm. Hot half so mneh' as 
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poking her chest over that humdrum chenille stitch. 1 * 
should throw it in the fire, if any one forced me to do it. 
So would she, if she dared.'’ 

•Anna Rivera looked up, a hot flush upon her face. She 
4id not like the work, but she liked still less to fall under 
JjsAy Pope’s displeasure. 

“ I declare it is clearing up 1 ” called out Miss Cainagie, 
springing to the window befojo Lady Pope could find fitting 
words to retort. Anna, get your habit on.” 

\ I cannot permit Miss Bivelrs to go out now,” said Lady 
Pope. 

Miss Carnagie turned her back to Lady Pope. “ Anna, 

I say, will you go with me or not ? You heard Mr. Ashley 
say he would ride with us if the ftyu cleared up.” 

Anna shook her head and whispered, I dare do nothing 
that mamma opposes.” 

” Ton ought to have been born a slave, like old Nanh,” 
scornfully exclaimed Migs Camagie ; “ the blacks on grand- 
papa’s estate are under no worse thraldom than you.” And 
Tiody Pope was tempted to^vish that she had been bora a 
slave-driver, if she might > have applied the whip' to the 
young lady’s shoulders.^ 

Was such a girt hkely to find favour with the precise 
'*Iiady Pope? She sat on, in deep indignation, scolding 
Auta, who was not in fault, and bolievii:^ that Hifiss Oamagie 
liad retired to her own room, to indulge her idle liabit of 
lying down, or to browbeat Nana. All at once th^clatter 
of hewses’ feet was heard on the gravely Lady Po]^ raised 
hep ear, touched her chair, and t^ent wliirling away to the 
window. Biding off, followed by a groom, was Miss Car- 
nagxo, in the^company of Arthur AsUey. 

Every .uerve of propriety pogn^sed by Lady Pope was 
tingling. ^ Her chair reeled off to the firepkne, and the bell 
was rung violently. It to summon her brother ; but 
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Sir Harry had goue to the Sessions at Stopton. For two 
mortal hours my lady sat, feeding her indignation, oml 
then the runagates entered. Only to increase iti^ For 
Miss Carnagie coolly said that they had had a delightflil 
ride, and she should go again whene\er she pleased. If 
Lady Pope forbid Anna Rivers to make one of tho party, 
that the three might play propriety, she had nobody to 
thank but herself if they went without her. 

“ How in the world can you have bdeu brought up ? ” 
demanded the astonished Lady Pope. / 

“Brought up 1 ” eelmed Miss Carnagie, who was deter' 
mined not to * give in,” “ I was with mamma in England 
for seven year«i ; from four years old till eleven ; and then 
she took mo back to Madras with a governess.” 

But if Miss Caniagio was in disgrace with Lady Pope, 
she found favour with her guardian. In her wilful ways, 
Kif Harry saw but charming grace ; mth her ready speech 
and her great beauty he ivas mor^ than fascinated. Miss 
Carnagie certainly possessed the art of attracting men to 
her si<le; no doubt her mAuers to them were mor? 
oonrtedus than those she exhibited to Lady Pope. She 
privately told Sir Harry that Ladjj Pope was an ugly old 
tyrant, and Sir Harry enjoyed the confidence. His attention 
to her was growing more pointed than is usual from guardian*.' 
to ward, and visitors to Ashley whispered, among tlftm- 
selves, that the place would soon have a second mistress. 
If I^(!^ Pope had only suspected that I 

But it appeared^ that visitors were reckoning without 
their host. For Sir Harry’s manner suddenly changed. 
He grew cool in his intercourse with Miss Gamagie^ and, 
indeed, took to holding himself Very much alpof altogether 
from home society, spending his time abroad, or in hfe own * 
rooms. So much the more pleasing to Miss Garqfigie* *F^r 
Sir Harry Ashley she eared not 5 but a passion, strong and 
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ardent as her own nature, had taken root within licr for 
his. nephew and heir. Prom the first moment she saw 
Arthur Ashley, he had made a deep impression on her. 
More fascinating, both in looks and manner, than any man 
she had hitherto known, it scarcely needed the opportunities, 
which were undoubtedly afforded in abundance, for this 
impression to grow into love. She already indulged \ibions 
of the future, when he should jbe her husband, hers only and 
for all time ; whe«i he should parade her to the world, his 
^^ohosen and envied wife ; shfi indulged in visions of her 
future sway as mistress of Ashley; •for Lauretta Carnagic 
hankered after position, and posse<?scd a lovfe of money and 
social pow'er. Her hfo iu Madras had been one of pomp 
and luYury: but this same pomp and luxury had made 
considerable inroads on the fortune of General and Mrs. 
Carnagie, and when they died, the former but three inonlhs 
sulisequent to the latter, it was found that their impovurihbcd 
estate would afford but a few hundreds \)cv annum for their 
daughter. Double its whole amoimt ha^ hitherto been 
%\peuded ou her dress iflonc. So she sought Aithur 
Ashley’s society, or he hors, or perhaps the seckhig Avub 
mutual ; at any rate, they were much together. Which 
was scarcely justifiable on Mr. Ashley’s part, for an attach- 
* ment, a real attachmei»t, known to none, subsisted between 
hiAself and Auna Bivers. Almost from the first, Anna 
had detected the pleasure Miss Carnagie took in Mr. 
Ashley’s society, and the bitter pains of jealouSJr \NcrG 
aroused in her heart. Had this wild Jndian girl *comc to 
supplant her# It seemed like it. And Anna had no 
means of showing her resentment, save by absenting her- 
self from Mr. Ashley’s presence. 

But i^ happened one warm summer eveniug that Anha 
,Uic1> him jn the shrubbery. He stopped and drew her arm 
wi£hin his, and greeted her familiarly and tenderly, as was 
his wont. 
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“ Let me Alone, Mr. Aahley,” ahe angrily i«|»Ued. “ Yonr 
right to tmt me ao has pAsaed.” 

“ ^ot passed yet, Anna,” he rejoined, retaining h# aj'tn : 

“ not until an explanation has taken plaoe between tuL 
me the reason of your recent coldness. Why is it yon haise 
lately bhnnned me ? ” 

Anna Kivers was superior to coquetry; moreoyet, she 
loved Arthur Ashley too to indulge m tt ; and she 
looked at him in anrprise. 

“My conduct has only been regulated by yours," she saidj* 
“ Ask yourself what that has been." 

“ Anna, let *n8 clear up this bugbear between us. I 
suspect where the offence lies — in my being so ranch with 
Miss Caruagio. If this has given yon uneasiness, I smeerely 
beg your pardon. We have been together a gr^ deal i I 
acknowledge it : but the fault has not been wholly mine.” 

*• Mine, perhaps ? ” resentfully spoke Anna. 

“ Yes,” ho laughed, “ for leaving^e so much to myself ; 
and also — it I may whisper it to you — Miss Carnagie’s^ 
SFie might have sought mo less. * Ob, Anna, you ate a regular 
go09( !* These flighty damsels *arc worth their weight in 
gold to flirt with, but for anything else — excuse me. Why, 

I would not merry Lauretta Camagie if the Eto«t India 
Company dowered her with all its pcSsessimis.” * 

Now If the intelligent reader can irnagin* huth— or 
self in Miss Oainagie’s shoes, they may perhaps picture what 
might DO that young lady’s sensations when she faeftrd this 
candid avowal of Ashley’s heir ; and hear it rim diS, ftr Ae 
was on tiie other side of the shrubbery l^gef All her 
blood, inherited from her hailf-caste Tndta o mother, 
1 ^ to boUing-water»heat j gey, more Bke to bubl:^ . 
liquid fire. Never had sin 8 ua|ii 0 ^ that thme vm 
but common friendship between him and Hiss Bieem. *, • • 
Fmgctfnl of ollmaidenly retor^^ easting tolde all del«^ 
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of Miog, her veins triogling, her face gloning, and ]ier 
Hpleodid eyes flashing as vrith a tiger's fnry, LaurHU 
(amsgjjb passed through an oi)ouu>g of the sbrublxry, and 
stood before her rivid and Mr. Ashley. Upon ahich Miss 
fivers dvevp away from the latter, and stood prond and 
defiant^ and the gentleman would hare given all his pockets 
were worth, if some kind gust of wind, stronger than 
ordinary, had jnst then soared, him aloft, and deposited him 
in any other spot this wide earth. Serve yon right, Mr. 
'^rthnr, for you have been uflpardonably sweet upon that 
impulsive girl. Your conscience is telling yon so : and it is 
of no use to mutter over the advice of thtf old song nnH\ 
and register a aow to yourself that you will practically ic< 
member it, for evermore bencefort^, if your good stars will 
only get you out of this ono scrape — “ It is well to be oif 
with tbe old love before w'c arc ou with the new.” 

“ You have been professing to love me ; you have been 
professing to love het'' was the address of Miss Camagie, 
whilst her frame trembled with passion, and Ijie glow on hu* 
dheeks was fading to tbe Ifue of the giave. “ Which of 
those pretensions was false, swhich genuine ? ” * 

For perhafs the first time in his life, before a woman, 
Arthur Ashley quailed, and his tongue forgot its honeyed 
Readiness. Enough tomiake him. She stood, hot and fiery 
as her own clim^ on one side, bending towards him to 
devour his answer; whilst on the other, she wkom ho 
really loved and had chosen for his bride, was drfWn up 
ltke,a«e^|lent piece of marble. 

> senses partially cai^ to him. He took Anna^ hand. 

•**A1!W me to oondi^ y^ to the bouse,” he said, ** while 
X explain to One moment,” he deproci^gly 

’added Pojlke k^bsr ; ** X wiljLnut hxop you waiting longer.” 

. tAwtOk b}d no resource but to go« ihov^ idm would have 
wcefertpd to h«s? niy gcutfemaan “esplate.” “A sharp 

* A 
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breeze,’’ he ’whispered to her. It will l>o the sooner over. 
On my soul it is her fault, more than mine : her foolish 
vanity has brought it on herself. Still, Anna, I Jmmbly 
beg you to forgive me.” 

She did nob answer. She only snatched away her hand, 
and bailed on by his side in sullen silence. He saw her 
indoors, went back again, and Lauretta Caniagic met him. 

One word, Mr. Ashley,” bho vehemently uttered. “ l)o 
you love that girh Anna Rivers ? ” 

Miss Rivei-s and I are old^frieiids,” lie evasively answered. • 

“ TamiKjr nith me i£ }ou dare,” she retorted. “ I ask if 
Anna Rivei'S i» anything to yon ? ” t 

“ What the deuce— let it come out— she can’t shoot me,” 
disjoinily muttered Mr. Arthur. “ It is probable that Anna 
Rivers may sometime my wife,” he said aloud, but in 
low tones. Not yet ; perhaps not for years to come. But, 
Lauretta ’* 

“ If you had lichaved to me so in my father’s house, in 
our own country; tjilked to mc^as you have done, you, 
nearly a maiTied man ; I would have had you scourged ly 
the slaves. Scourged, sir, tilljrou should have borne the 
murks for life.” 

Every manly feeling within him ^as stung to the quick, 
and he coloured to the roots of his fair hair. ** Do not leU» 
us qiurrel, Lauretta,” he said. “Nothing has happened 
that need interrupt our friendship. If you, or I, ever 
caugL# ourselves dreaming that a.wwmcr tic might here- 
after unite us, why I suppose we must forget it.” 

“There is one tiling I will never forget<J’ she hissed in 
his ear — “ what you have s%id this evening. It was well 
done of you, Arthur ^shley, to speak insultingly of me to 
her, I will wear those words in my heart until I am* 
avenged.”, ' * , 

8he stalked away towards the house in her ^ild anger, 
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and Mr. Ashley, breathing a blessing upon women in goiicrul 
and himself in particular, strode in another direction. “ I’ll 
go away for a day or two,” thought he, “ and give the thing 
time to blow over.” 

^Revenge Miss Camagie had spoken of, and revenge she 
moaiit to have; how, she did not see or know as yet. 
Perhaps it was nearer than she could ha\ c hoped. By way 
of a loginning, she went straight to Lady Pope in the 
drawing-room. 

“Are yon aware that there is 9. love-affair going on betw'ecu 
Mr. Ashley and your daughter ? ” she said abruptly. 

« Lady Pope would have screamed but for* compromising 
her dignity. For Mrs. Waiuwright, a visitor at Ashley, stood 
at her chair-elbow and heard the bol^ assertion. She waved 
Miss Carnagie away. 

Did you know that there was a clandestine affair going 
on between them ? ” persisted Miss Carnagie, who was nt)t 
one to be .waved away by liady Pope. 

Where can you have learnt all these shocjfing words ? ” 
demanded Lady Pope, at letigth. “ ‘ Clandestine affair I * 
Really, Miss Carnagie ”• 

‘‘ Did you kuow^ it, I ask ? ” she pertinaciously inter- 
rupted. 

“Madam,” was the «tiff response of Lady Pope, “the 
w^ord clandestine ^an never be coupled with my daughter’s 
name. She would enter into no such engagement : I wdll 
answ’cr for it. And I know not by what law of polfteness 
yon, a joung stranger, come into my brother’s house and 
thus presume comment upon family matters.” Saying 
which. Lady Pope, calling hastily fer the help of her maid, 
ascended to her dressing-room. • 

•• “You have committed high treason,” laughed Mrs. 
W^imwright. “It is suspected that Lady Pope’s heart is 
set ilpon fier daughter becoming Lady Ashley. Arthur 
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v'on’ti do fur her, now that liia hopes of sut^eediog to Mhloj 
aft fadiog.” 

Hiss (Xrnagie raised her head qaiokl^. Choaght 
Attbnr was the heir to Ashley.” 

“Pooh, my dear! I would not give two jhos for Itls 
chance now. Sir Harry is safe to marry again.” 

“ And if he did-— who would succeed ? ’* brcatbleody asked 
MisS Oamagie. 

“Why, bis own children, qf course ; hk oldest son. Don’t 
you rmdetstand these things P Arthur Ashley will he read> 
to cut the bride’s thimt, whoever she may be, for ctttUug 
ont hiniself.” 

Miss Oaruagie drew a bng breathy and left Mrs. Waiu- 
Wright without answer.* She went to her own room, sebt 
ont Nana with an imperiom gesture, who happened to he 
th,ere, sat down, and closed her eyes to think. She was 
capable of earnest self-communing, possessing the faculty of 
concentration in an unusual degree. Kapid and vehement 
in all her wayS, her decision wq^ taken ere die had sat the^c 
many .minntes. “ It will keep Mm out of Ashley,” she 
mnttured as she rosj : •“ to do that, X would ssoriiice myself 
to— to — a worse sacrifice than this will be. Wealth and 
position will at least he mine. And better be an old nmn^. 
darling than a yoUng man’s slave 1 ^ Away she went d^wn-' 
stairs towards the dining-room. * 

“ t Sir Harry in there still ? ” she inquired of a servant, 
whom she met near the door. “ Mr. Ashley is not wiidi higt ? ” 
“ Mr. Ashley hits just rode off to Brooklaods, lui^, * Be 
tiiinks of stopping R day or two, and Tam nW goh^'Wpnt 
fip his carpet-bag and send it'after him. Sir Harry is ” 
jLaaretia Garnagie opened the dining-room door 
and cIobimI it after her. It was nearly dusk then, and Sir 
Hany had left the table, and was sitting in^hii 
near the large windo^. He rpse up in surprise at si^t ^ 
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^liss M tbs advanced clobc Iq him and took np 

her position against tho 'window-frame. She looked at him, 
bot did not at first speak. Was she considering his personal 
attractions? They were snoh os anany a woman might 
have admired. It was true he was no longer to he called 
yonng, hnt not a shade of silver mixed 'with his glossy hair ; 
not a wrinkle, as yet, defaced lus broad forehead. Time 
had been considei^te to Sir llenry Ashley. In that dim, 
mnceltain light, he might have been taken for but a few 
^ears past thirty. Miss Carnagic spoke at last, dropping 
her eyes to the gronnd. 

“ I have been thinking how ungrateful 1 was, so positively 
to refuse— vrhat you asked me. And I ” 

“My dear child,” he interrupted, “ say no more. 1 ought 
nob to have laid myself open to a certain refnsal. The pain 
that inflicted bronght me to my senses ; and if 1 have siiUco 
secluded (nyself, scarcely meeting you hnt at meals, it has 
not been from any resenifnl feeling towards you, but that I 
would get over tho too warns interest I had felt for you.” 

Miss Camagid did not answer : perhaps the purport of 
Sir Harry’s speech was different from what she expected. 
Ite continued ; 

• • “My wife I married* in early life, To say I loved her 
VonM bo wi'ong I never did. My sister wished tho match 
between ns ; I mistook friendship for love, and fell into it. 
She was a good wife to me, and our life was calm s^I can 
say no JDpLOta for it. Bat when you ca^e, Lauretta* when 
tre had m^ed ^<^het in habits of intimacy, when I had 
pnt^ed yon as my ward, then, indeed, I found what it 
wan to love. '1 gave way to it withont consideration. I 
*tb!gQt that nay years had passed their uoeridian, and that 
yo'^ were yet in their dawn, and like a fool I* hazarded 
ni^ fbte— ^d^met With a refnsal. I am speaking now more 
os^nily, jpn ^ee, than I conl«| at the ttmr.” ^ 
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** Bub,” bhe resotued in a low tone, “ I came this evening 
to tell you that— I— think 1 was mistaken as well os hasty.** 
A silence ensued. When Sir Harry broke it, life v<»ice 
was hoarse with emotion. 

“ I am not sure that I understand — that I dare under- 
stand. Lauretta, that one repulsion cost me dear ; 1 will 
not hazard another. Give me fully to understand what you 
really mean.” 

Would you be pleased if^I say I rctAct my rofusfd, and, 
ask you to paidoii it ? ” 

“ Pleahfid / , Lauretta ! ” ^ 

“ 'I’bat if you will take me with my faults and my wilfnl- 
ness, I am rC'idy to say you may have me ? ” 

“ You arc not deceiving me ? ” be murmured. 

“ I never deceive,” she answered, with so passionate a 
tcjich of scorn in her tone, that one in the secret might 
know she was thinking of how she had been deceived by 
Arthur Ashley. • 

He flung h® arms round her, and gave utterance to the 
deep Ipve she had excited in his heart : all the stronger for 
it«i recent suppresaiou. That & passion so powerful should 
have arisen in Sir Henry Ashley, with his nearly fifty years I 
But so it was. ^ ^ 

“ I trust I am guilty of no dislTonour in thus winjiing • 
yon for.myself — of no breach of the confidence imposed in 
me bjyour father” he said, in a musing manner, half to 
hiuiSvilf, half to her. ** My position is one to which evfeU he 
could nob object, dUd the contrast in our years is, ik se^ms 
to me, a consideration for you alone.” 

“ For no one else,” she answered. 

“ Lauretta ! how we may deceive ourselves I ” he #ent, 
on. Shall I tell you a notion that has recently possessed 
me ? — tliat you and Arthur were becoming attached tieftch 
other. You were so^^much together. Poor fellow I this 
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will be a blow to hia iirospects. Had I foicaccn Lady 
Abbley’s premabaro deabl^ T never would have adopted him, 
or enc^raged tbe notion of bia inheritance.” 

bA curious expression passed over her face. But at this 
moment, after a sharp knocking, as with a stick, the door 
' was flung open, and who should enter but Lady Pope, her 
crutch on one side of her, her maid on the other, the latter 
bearing a flaring candle, tkttiug that on the table, and 
her mistress on chair, she* retired from the room. Hir 
•^HaiTy came forward, his brow darkening: “To what 
accident was he to attribute Lady Pope’s intrusion ? ” 

Lady Pope did not tell him. We can. 'She nas sitting 
with her dressing-room door open, partly for air, paitly 
that she might see alt the passing and I’c^assing in the 
passages, when a servant came by n ith a | iU'ked cai'pet-bag> 
which she recognized as Arthur’s, and she demanded where 
that was going to. To Brooklands, the man answeacd. 
Mr. Art])ar was gone over there. 

Up went her ladyship’^ curiosity. What was he gone 
♦here for, so snddenly? d)id Sir Harry Imow? Where 
was Sir Harry ? 

Sir Harry was still in the dining-room. Miss Carnagie 
was with him. 

’ * Miss Oamagie ! echoed Lady Pope. The servant must 
betnistaken. , 

Oh no. He had seen her go in with his orvn eyes, and 
dose the door. 

This was a climax for Lady Pope. Why, what possessed 
this otJ, tluA she was turning the whole house topsy-turvy ? 
Go shut herself in with .Sir Harry before he had left 
the dining-r^om I She would tell her, this moment, what 
*Bhe thoiyjht of such conduct. “Send my maid here in- 
p| y»rf. 1y ! ” she exclaimed to tlie servant. 

Bo the Wid and the crutch and Jjady Pope, and a candle 
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to tpiidQ her l4d78hip*& stops, for tho i^re«^ 
yet lightod, ssUed into tlio dinhig^oomt 
inquired to what cause he was to attribato the h^rti|^i,oh. 

CAme to Hieertoin to what cause may be aiiilbuted 
hi>n>” was Lady Pope’s sarcastic njoinder. “EcoHy, iiir 
Hany— and I am glad to have the opporbauity saying 
this to yon in her ptesenec—uiloss Miw Camagie Uaa con- 
form to the usages of decent society, I would roeomipetid 
you to resign your guardianship, and snftor her to depart." 

" In what way has Miss Ciamagio Iransgresscd them P " 
demanded Sir Harry. 

“In what lysy does she nos? A most nnpardonable • 
transgression is hor coming here, at this hour, in this room, 
and remaimng in it with yon.” 

** I shall not eat her,” said Sir Harry, 

“ Sir Harry Ashley,” resumed Lady Pope, in a mlshing 
va},cc, “ if you deem my visit here axLtnfrttswn to be noticed 
in words, by what name can you designate hers p Yon 
may be forgetful of forms and propriety— -men generally 
ait — bat it is my place to 8ec,,that they are observed by, 
and tqwai-ds, Miss Carnagie. ^ Miss Camagie, you will 
oblige me by quitting tbis room with ma Sir Harry, call 
in my maid. 1 told her to wait outside." ^ 

"Miss Camagie remains here with mo;^ returned Sir*’ 
Harry, “ Wo will Join you when tea is ready. You soem 
to overlook the fact that, as guardian and WUtd, we may 
have li^isineBs to transact ti^etber." 

“ Hot at nnseasonable hours,” persisted the exuiiq^to4 
Lady Ptqie. " If Miss Carnagie remaliM hn^ge, I khalt. . ,li 
is really qiiitft»^uito improper^ Sir HanY- 1*0 yOti 
to order the chandelier lighted if wq are to'etPif-' 
candle hurts my eyes. * ^ 

Sir Barry waa {oovoked-'^as he could bcr Yety*bHf|di J|p, 
on occasions. " lAdy Pope,” he said, *‘»y()n are* issuing 
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lalhet {, as Miss Carnagie's guardian, am a 

G^p$letM> for ber of what is proper. That 1 sbalt 
guard her from U’hat k improper yon may well believe, 
wljpn rtuform yOu that in her you see my future wife.” 

Had poor Lady Pope received a dose of chloroform she 
cdnld not have been more completdy overcome. Iter month 
opened, her chin fell, down dropped her arms, and down 
wont her emtoh with a rattle. Hir Harry had drawn Mbs 
Carnagle’s arm within hk, and they both stood facing her. 

“The future wilFe— yowrs were the first words she 
gasped. 

“ My own dear future wife. Lady Ashley,” 

“ Are you bereft of your senses, Henry Ashley, or am 
I ? ” she inquired. “ If I am not, I would aSk if you ha^e 
reficcted on the miserable consoquefioes that this wjll entail ? 
The omelty, the injustice to Arthur Ashley ? ” 

“ Enot^h,” peremptorily interrupted Sir Henry, as ,he 
flung open the door and summoned the maid, who stood 
Te |7 closS to it, to take«away her mistress. “ Order lea,” 
ho said ; “ we will soon be ^ith you.” ■* 

Lady Pope meekly obey^, and prepared to leave with 
the servant. Her spirit was completely stricken down, and 
lay (as may be said) in dust and ashes. But first of all she 
Jjeckoned 8ir%[arry |o her, and, drawing him down, 
whgfpered in his ear : 

“ Hepry, my brother, one word— for your own sake. Is 
thk inevitalfle ? ” 

He nodded. 

, . ** oil, thiok better of it ! If it be possible, break it oft. 

!$ not a w^nan to make any husband h(q>py. She will 
majee ndserable.” 

• “ Ko moief ’ he coldly said. But sbe held h|m stilL 
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The noighbonrbood was electrified when it heard that Sir 
Hariy Asldey was to marry his ward ; not only elecfci'itted, 
but shocked. Sir Harry, for the last twelve oib fiftcc»i 
months, had been looked upon as a high prise in the 
matrimonial lottery, and every one was ready to devoni 
Miss Oarnagie alive. She came in for the usual share of 
abuse : some ventured to 8pe.>k against her to Sir Harry. 
She was too joung, and too^ wilful, and too poor, and too 

proud, and too a great many othor things; but Six 

Harry was too much fur the&i all, and held to his bargain. , 
# 

The weddii^ took place in Livei'pool in the mouth ol 
October, Miss Garnagic being married from the house ol 
her late lather’s friends^here, Nabob and Mrs. Call. Anus 
Kivers iras bridesmaid, and perhaps she nas the only one, 
save the parties themselves, who rejoiced in the union 
Bht she could not overcome the miserable jealonsy Mist 
Carnagie had caused to her heart, or the general discomfort 
she had bronght to Ashley. 

Arthur Ashley was joked, rtdlied, and condoled with, lit 
was certainly a grievous disappointment, bat he behaved 
magnauimonaly, and would not show it. Sir Horry handed 
over to him the writings of Thomcliff, a small estate, wortl 
a few hundreds a year, and promised something abont ^ 
government appointment. “ Don’t thank me for ThomcJiff,’ 
he said ; “ I’ll listen to nothing in the shape of thmtks. ] 
feel af if I had injured yon, and this is a sop in the pan. Boi 
cheer dp, my boy 5 yho knows ? you may be Sir Arttiw.|pt.’ 

Arthur answered good-humouredly that the (dnmo» wer< 
against it. He knew they avere. And he knev also — hii 
conscienoe was telling it to him at that very {aoment-^thkl 
the fading away of his inh^tanoe had been partiybrqt^hl 
abont by his own folly— that ho bad himself to thaok 
having lost Ashley. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BYLE THE, SBOONB.” 

New Year’s Day, frosty, Wght, asvd cold : just the day 
*' for a sharp walk on the hard country roads, giving a healthy 
glow to the hlood and to the face, very agreeable in mid- 
winter. A gentleman, who was winding up a slight ascent 
in a picturesqae part of England, appcai-ed to find it so. 
He marched along with a hearty step, aided by a right 
good will and a stout stick. Ills face was browned, os \)y 
fore%n tjavel 5 he was no longer young, and he stopped, 
almost incessantly, to note various points in, the landscape 
tVith a curiosity which seamed to say the locality was 
strange to him. 

Not entirely strange, bnt it was thirty years since ho 
had witnessed it. Presently, as he came to two roads, 
,‘ ho halted in indeoisioit: and no wonder, for one of them 
had* been made recently. “Can yon tell me, sir,” he in- 
quired of another passenger, who now overtook him, “which 
of these two roads will take me to Ashley ? ” 

“ the house or to the village ? ” 

“The house. Sir Harry’s.” 

“This one to the left. 1 am going there myself.” He 
was a little, |pare man, nearing forty, with a red, good- 
' ttumourc^ face. An ample bine cloak covered his person 
qqpirly to the feet, which w<we clad in dress-boots, black 
and hhining. As they walked on together, a carriage came 
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bovliog nJOBg behind tb^. Its inmtes tppemii to bo 
riobbr attited. 

makes the fourth oarriago whmh has p^psed mo 
tliis afternoon," cried the bronzed Stranger. '‘Ate tjicjr 
honnd for Ashley, do you know ? ” 

“To be sure,” returned the Uttk mam “Te*day is* a 
grand day with Sir Harry Ashley. The ebristmi^g of his 
son and h^." 

“Why, what do you mc&a?” ntte^ the other. “I 
thought Sir Harry olid his wife were childless." 

“They were antil-^let me see— •just three months 
On the Ist of. last October, I introduced their son into the* 
world.” 

“ Yon ! " exclaimed the stranger, halting and gaabg at 
bis companion. “ You *cannot be Josiah <3ay ? " 

“ I am Josiah Gay’s son. My fathmr has been dead these 
twelve years. And 1 stand in his place, the village iESsen- 
lapins.” 

“Then yon must be young Jos 
“No, poor Jos is gmie aIso« I am Ned. But you have 
the advantage of me.” 

“I suppose so. A residence in a hot climate plsy^ old 
Harry with erne’s looks. And, otherwise, you would not 
remember me, for yon were an nq;hiu in piimfofes IfhaU 
T loft. Your bi other might, were he alive, i^e and | aijtd' 
Harry Aehley-<*reoklesB Hal I^have badltdany; a B|«ee to> 
gethef : robbed more orchards and done mcM rntdo^ht 
dsm&ge than I should cars to tell novr. To of 
Hal Ashley, the tfiird son, emnmg into th^4iti^ before V 
saw sls^iid-twmity.’’ , . -» *’* 

“ Perhaps you ate,Ph^ Hayne f Mr. • - 

“Major Hayn^ at ymar sevvioe," returned tfcs ’ 
raising his hat, and dieeloBi^l^lisadlisai^ bald! 
years have | served the E(i^ India and 
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my to rcfciiO-'Upwu WeU, well} we should be 

tbi^nkfnl for lunall mercies in this life; and I hare neither 
chick nmr child.” 

I could soy the same,” criod Mr. Oay^ drawing' 
his good-htimomed taco into a comical expression. “I 
cotmt tep, aild'’t3]m!e may be ten more behind ’oiB) for 
aught I know.” 

“All of us to our tastes,” returned the Major. “If I 
had htdf the nnmb^ 1 should fun a^aj the first wet morn- 
ing. Another cmnagcl— twof 7hey are coming thick 
ihid threefold. By the way, though, prhat has Lady Ashley 
,been about, to keep Sir Hany out of an heir twenty or 
ibirty years, and then give him oue at last ? ” 

“Twenty tx thirty years ! Oh, I see ; you arc thinking 
of the late Lady Ashley. Sir Harry lost his first wife four 
or five years ago. This is his second.” 

“Whew!” • 

“Last autumn three years he maiTtcd this oue. She 
was a ^rf twenty, hi^ ward, too young f^r him. And 
ha may thank luck, more ^n anyiUng else, that he has 
an heir at all.” , 

“Ah?” 

“She Is of wilful tempm?, violent to a d^ree. Three 
several times have these been hopes of a child, and the 
‘expe^tutn;^ "have always been destroyed firom some im- 
prudent conduct on my lady’s part. Once, it was through 
a fit of raging passion, 'l^en she ought to sit stfll, she 
win oat on horseback, for ^ day at a sthotch ; 

and when i^iat osmeise is necessary to her, she will not 
ti^ it^hnt lonnge on a sofa .from week’s end to week’s 
eod. . Howsw^, the child is bom.” 

• * “ Whom doss it put out of joint ? Somebody’s, of 

you l^a J^shley ? Sir Harry’s next 

telpher.” 
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“Nob L I never forget anybody or anything: man, 
diild, horse, dog.'* 

" Byle Ashley's gone : died the same year as poor Jos. 
His eldest son, Arthur, tras then the heir. Sir Ihirry 
brought him up at Ashley to all the expectations." , 

“ And this young shaver cuts him out I Very annoying 
to him, no doubt, but there are worse misfortunes at sen 
Had I a score of boys, would rather see them carvo 
out their own fortunes than inherit one ready-made. 
What sort of a genus is* Arthur? lias his wits aboyft 
him?” • 

“ Clever arfd keen as was Ryle, his father. And bo had* 
the brains of the family. Aithur Asbfey will rise in tlic 
political world, if ho juinds what he is about. There is 
a talk of his going into the House for some close borough. 
He has been secretary to one of the ministers these three 
/ears.” 

" Better for him than waiting for Ashley. I^should like 
to see him." • 

“ He arrived here to-day St mid-day : I saw him as*ho 
pas8<^ through the village. vHe is come to stand to the 
new heir, l^dy Hope is outrageous, I hear, that they have 
not asked her to bo godmother. But she and Lady Ashley 
do not hit it off together. She hair been but onco at Asbley^ 
since Sir Henry’s second marriage, and Iqjft in a rage at tlio 
eud of the third day : some breeze between her and the new 
lady.* 

“ Who is Lady.Pope ? " 

“ Sir Harry’s sister. Formerly Bessy Ashley. A "iridow 
now." . 

" What J did she marry ? Why, she waa nejutly an old 
maid when I left," ^ * ‘ 

" She married twice. A CapUdn Rivers the jSist 
Sir Ralph Pope the second. Here we W I The hdnse is 
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not changed. By the way, though, Major Hayne, how came 
you here on foot ? Whero from ? ” 

“ Tlie'railway station. Stopton. I hate your close flys 
, andT your omuibnses, and I have not learned idleness abroad 
— as too many do. I purpose going over the Continent on 
foot, when I have said How-d’ye-do to what old friends I 
can muster in England. Bather au unseasonable moment 
to break in upon Sir Henry : Jrat he will not mind tlmt if 
^e is what plain Ha4 Ashley used to be.” 

• Not a whit altered in heart and hospitality, only in years. 
He grasped Major Haync’s hands wifli a delight he did not 
"attempt to hide ; and when the latter pnt fortlf his travelling 
attire, as a pica for not attending the august ceremonies of 
the day, Sir Harry laughed at the •idea of so frivolous an 
excuse. He linked his friend’s arm within his, and proudly 
paraded him before his assembled guests in the saloon. 
“ The old friend of my early yeais,” he said to them ; “ tfie 
closest frmud I ever couj^ boast of. Lauretta,” Sir Harry 
continued, as they halted before a young, dark, handsome 
lady, “ this is Major Hayne, Ihe companion of my youth.” 

“A fine woman,” whisperid the Major. " Who is She ? ” 

Sir Harry smiled. “ Your coming has turned my head,” 
,he replied; “it was an introduction nil on one side. I 
•ahonld have Said, my wife, Lady Ashley.” 

And now, the oirenit of the room passed, the Major drew 
aside. Sir Harry went forward to receive other guei^s, and 
the stranger made good use of his eyes. It was his custom. 
- He waf regarding a gentleman who had* just come m, and 
'whose appearance particularly attracted his attention. A 
yonng, elegant-looking man,*with a large proportion of 
. inteHect stamped on his well-shaped* head and expansive 
brow. Bat as Majojr Hayne looted, he suddenly, in the 
fair .complexion, the grey i^e, and the handsome features, 
detected a resomb&nce to t^e Ashley familj. 
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“ Halo's aoa I It must be ! tbc d&appomled beird TU 
go end epeak to the lad.*' 

He did ao^'lsjing his faan^J npon the jodng inan^i Sitoolder. 
“ Unless 1 am rnnch mistaken, yon are yonr son.” 

Aithat Ashley wheeled round. Bat Share was o quaint* 
ness in the stranger's smile, an affectionate regard in his 
eye, ahich won his favour. Where eoahl ha have sprung 
hrom, this brown, tiavel-sofled man, jtith his unsnitable 
attire ? • 

“ I am the son of Ryle Ashley,” Arthur said. 

‘•And Eyle, Ashley was a partner in my bnyidi scrapes. 
Kot So entirely as your Uncle Hal : irat we have bad many 
a wild fiulic logcthor. I was riugleadm*, for Byle was a 
year or two my junior.* So he, poor fellow, is gone, I Hud, 
and I am left, well and hearty. Should it ever be yonr fete, 
Ryle, to try yonr luck imder a smoking sun, adhere strictly 
to temperance and simplicity of living. T^t is. the secret 
which has scared away ailments frdm me.” 

“ I am not l^yle, sir ; I am Arthur Ashley.” 

“ Aj, jes. I knew it. But yqnr face is w^t yoftr father's 
«,iR when r went away, and I dreamt I was talking to,Byl^ 
a!?ain.” * s 

“ I think yon mast lx* Captain Hayne,” said Arthmr, wbo 
hid Ixjen ransackiug his memory. 

” With anotiier step in rank tacked on to it. The captain 
has euksidod into major. But, os we are on the 'Subject of 
rank, hew do yon bear thp loss of yotuu ? ” 

'• I have lost non'b." 

“ The anticip^ion. ITou iiarry’s heirl” ’ 

“Why, do yCo ^ow,” returned Artkor, heebibt]^ 
animated and sp^iklng ia a coofident^l tOQl,<*Iiua 
of it now. With Ashley in prospecAiw^ fit w 
fear tliat I should have frittered aemy oa^ hlfil’W A 
life of indolence, ns Sin,HaiTy dbes. With l^e neef«?!ly 
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exei-tios, camp ihc cxoiiion ; and tiie loVe of it. 1 would 
hot exelmhgo my prtemt Ufc — and I can aasure yon it is no 
siaccnr#— for thci^ewcd UeirsU^ of Ashley.” 

® Ton’ll do — ^Byte the second,” cried UAjor Hayiie. 

•The chfl9^inK yi$& over, and they sat around the 
hanquet>tahle. A goodly group. Lady Ashley, in her 
yonng beauty, at its head. Sir Henry, with Ins fifty years, 
f^ing her. Habob Call and Arthur Ashley, the child’s 
^odfathma, sat on tiady Ashley’s either hand ; the Nabob 
ft surly old East Indian, peppeiy in temper as his favourite 
^diet, oapsieums and cayenne. It bad beep a marvel to 
the gossips that Arthur Ashl^, a younger branch of the 
family, and a man without county influence, should have 
been fixed upon to stand to the dhild, when so many, far 
above him in position, would have been proud to render 
the service to their old friend Sir Henry Ashley. liody 
A^tey chose the sponsors. How little did they think, who 
sat arospA her that daypand maiked the ready smiles on 
hgr face, the conrteons attqption to her gn&ts, the witty 
repartee which ever and anon rose to her lips— how little 
they think, that hatred and revenge towards one of 
those Spondom rftn the ruling thought of her life 1 She 
1 .^ once loved Arthur Ashley, Sir Hairy’s presumptive heir, 
’witli^aH the paauon of a warm and Unregulated heart. 
N<tt from h«w did she Iiasten to become Sir Harry Ashley’s 
wife, ftiOfc ArthM might be bowled out of the oucees- 
sion. Three years, and her hopes bad come to naught— 
three of feverish impatience : bnf now her revenge 
waa gn^e4 ^ oh^d was the heir to Ashley. And when 
Sir Bmty had thanked her for naming bis nephew (whom 
.yhe had not illonght ojQkSa one of the heir^i spoimots, she 
bt^ke hs^,inid laugh i bat she did not tell her 
hh|bmd*'ihnt wag sfltb the viewof giving pain apd morti* 
hpation ^ Mr» 4^1ey that she hsA brought him to 
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present at the christening of the child who was his sup- 
planter. 

With the dessert, the infant was brought in. Tl)p narse 
mode the cirenitof the table with him. lie lay in her omas, 
asleep, a bundle of embroidery, whose face might have been 
composed of lace and white ribbon, for all else that couU 
1)0 seen of it. 

The gentlemen charged their glasses to the brim, and the 
company rose. “Long Ufe*to Carnagie Call, the heir to 
Ashley 1 ” Not one drank *it more heartily than he a ho 
stood at Lady Ashley’s* left hand, the supplanted inheritor. 
There lingered, in truth, no regret on his mind, and that o 
revengefnl lady little knew Arthur Ashley. 

“ What did they najio the child ? ” whispered Major 
Hayne to liis next-door neighbour, a lively young lady of 
thirty, when the applause was oyer. 

•“ Carnagie Call.” 

“ Carnagic Call 1 Is that English or Dutch ? ” 

Lady Mant^ laughed. “ Pm’hai^ it is Hindnstanee. She 
was a Miss Camagie, of Madras, and Nabob Call has passed 
liis lire tlicro. The child is nam^ after them.” 

Someuhat later, the nurse was sitting before the nursery 
fire, undressing the infant, when the door softly opened and 
Lady Maria Kci risen came in. “ How d’yon do, Eliza ? 
she said. “ I have come to see this pri^igy of a child.’’ * 
It m<^ be explained that the nurse bad been children’s* ' 
maid fo Lady Maria’s young half-sisters, and the Countess 
of KcArison (Lord^Kerrison’s second wife) wishing ,to part 
with her, bad strongly recommended her ^ Lady Ashley. 
The servant rose and placed,^ ohair for Lady Maria, if she 
chose to sit down, but she stood looking at the child. 

A miserable little infant, as brown,p3 a beny, long, h«df-* 
starved arms and legs, a scowl on its dark brow, and a waning 
cry that was rarely still. It was whining piteously no#.* ’ 
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“ ElLw ! ” nllcml the young lady iii the snrpiisc of the 
moment, “ what a frightful child ! It is a perfect hc<>rc- 
crow.” 

‘**1 call it quite an object,” replied the nurac. “What 
wi^h ita lanky limbs and thin b^y, it looka all logs and 
wings.” 

“ It is like its mother, though,” said Lady Maria, atten- 
tively regarding the face. 

“ An ugly UkenoBs, my lod^. It will never have her 
^od looks. But there’s one thing it is like her in,” added 
the sen'ant, dropping her voice, a* if fearful the walls 
''should hear, “and that’s in temper.” 

“ Will it live, do yon think, Eliza ? ” 

“I should say nut. Though soqietimes these skeletons 
of children fill out and—— ” 

Eliza ceased speaking, for who should sail into the room 
but Lady Ashley, Mrs. Call, and Lady Kerrison, the child’s 
godmothei(. 

“ A beautiful infant I rapturously cried Mrs. Call, who 
hSd a great aversion to children, and had never yet been 
able to distinguish one fronw another. “You ought *to be 
proud of your charge, nurse ? ” 

“ I am, ma’am. It is a perfect love, as I often tell my 
• Jady. And got its manlma’s eyes.” 

“Jlana says I>a8 like it when 1 was a child,” broke in 
liody AslUey to Mrs. Call. “ Do yon think I was ? ” 

“ Very much so,” promptly replied Mrs, Call, not, how- 
ever, hitving the slightest recollection ou|he subject.* 

The whole o^tliis time the child was moaning its piteous 
moan, and the visitors turned to leave the room. Ijady 
^IJerrison lingered for a moment. 

“Does it get enough to eat, Eliza ? I never saw so thin 
8v*iia.” » 

“It eats enough ^or two, yy lady.” 
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** And Uie more it citta, the thioiwr it hoo(>ittei»»** iu- 
terjwsed Lady Maria. “IfiUw says it’s Ml bones and 
featihers.” 

'‘Bonesandfesthoi^!” echoed Lady Kerrisou. “i%a#S<rW” 

“ Oh, Lady Maria 1 ” nttered the servant, “ t neyer Ssjd 
so. [ said all legs and a it>f^.” 

“ Legs and wings, that was it I ” laughed Lady Maria. 

I knew it was something that mode me think of birds, 
(food night, Eliza. I wish you more Inok with the yonug 
gentleman.” 

Arthur Ashley stood in the drawing-room, his cup of 
coffee in his hand, talking to Lady Maris Kerrison. His ’ 
uncle came up and drew him apart. 

“ 1 have had no timeAo ask yon anything, Arthur. Yon 
should have managed to get here before to-da^.” 

“ I could not. Lady Pope——” 

I know, I know,” lustily inteirupted Sir Harry, as if 
there were something in the subject be wished^to avoid. 

“ Has anything been decided about your marriage ? Anna 
will be tired of waiting.” 

Arthur Ashley was about t9 answer, when he perceived 
that Lady Ashley was standing close to hifn on the other 
side, listening. “I have other things to think of,” he 
shortly said, and moved forward* to take Lady Mariaf, 
Kerrison’s cap. • • 

BuLthe following morning, when they were alone, he 
himself introduced the subject to his uncle. ” I have been 
thinking— and Anna — that if all goes well till thfoend of 
summer, we‘ Miall tty our luck together. What with om, 
sotttce and anothm*, 1 make sont seven or eight hundred' a 
year, and it is of ho use waiting. Anna sis witling tp 
risk it.” , 

“ Enough to begin upon,*’ said Sir Harry *, “ mqre (^4 
and my wife had, before AMiI^ unap^btedly dropped in. 
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Bttli why could you not have told me of this la'-t night, wkn 
t Aslrnd yon sbont it ? ” 

" Onl does not likn to Speak of such things in a crowded 
drawing-room,” was Arthur Ashley’s evasive i^cply. How 
conld he tell his mole that a feeling of delicacy towards ho, 
who, he had reason to Mieve, bad once passionately lo\ed 
him, prevented his speaking of his own marriage in her 
presenco-^altbotigh had long been the wife of another ''' 
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CITAPTEH IV- 

OTJ) ftANNAJf. 

Sib Henry Agbley sat one niorninij alone. It was nearly 
mid-day, but his wife, adhering: to the idle habits of her 
Eistcru childhood, rarely rose until late. Four years had 
passed sinUc the christentng of the heir — and be was the heir 
still. A sickly, unhappy-looking little wight, as brown und 
thin as ever, but posses^iing a most precocious mind. As 
the clock struck twelve, Lady Ashley entered with her two 
children, Oarnagle and his fair •and lovely little sisU^r, 
lilanohe. The little ones were^dressed to go out. 

“ Tiiis is quite a spring day, so warm for March,” observed 
lisdy Ashley. ” I am going to send the children down to 
Linden, and let them dine there.” 

Oh ! ” screamed out young Carimgie, I like Linden. I 
CMU make as much noise as I like there,” 

“ Make the most of it to*day, then, niy boy,” crieJl Sir 
Henry>. “It will be about your last chance. They must 
take tiieir farewell of Linden,” he added to his wife ; “ I 
have received a leCter from Arthur this morning.” 

“What have Arthur Ashley’s lettoi’s fo do wim our 
children ? ” demanded Lady'Ashley, in no pleasant tone. 

“ A great deal, so* far as Linden goes. Arthur and bis^ 
wife are coming to live at it themselves,” • 

Lady Ashley’s eyes flashed fire. “Ooming to ftytf^'at 
Lbdf^n t ” she exclainjcd. “ And will you permit it ? ” 
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“ I have no authority in the matter,” feturiic^l 8ir ILirry 
Ashley, ** Linden Mongs to Arthur.” 

“ I don’t care who it belongs to,” was the intemperate 
rejflindcr of his lady. ** Linden has always been oiii-s, to 
use for the benefit of our children, and it shall remain so 
stin.” 

Sir HaiTy began to whistle : rather a favourite amuse- 
ment of his. lie never would^ quarrel with his wife, and it 
Avas his great rcsou^e w'hen she spoke in terms of provoca- 
Xion— as she frequently did. 

“ How dare Arthur Ashley interfere with our arrange- 
ments ? ” she began again. 

“My dear, do be reasonable,” urged Sir Harry: “you 
know the circumstances as well ai I do. Linden was a 
pretty, unpretending little place in my father’s time, as it is 
now, jutting upon the edge of the park, and when its pro- 
prietor offered it for sale, my father was too gla*d to buy*it. 
Of coursj we all thought he intended it to go with the 
estate, but he left it to Lady Pope, who was not married 
fticn. I believe Sir Arthur Tnade her give a sort of promise 
tliat it should not eventually be separated from Ashley. 
However, she has willed it to Arthur, and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“ Linden was ours,”Sieicely retorted Lady Ashley. “ Who 
say* it was your lister’s ? ” 

“Why, Lauretta, you knew it was hers ! you mqst have 
heard so fifty times. I only rented it from her.” 

“ I ^id not hear it, I did not know it. What have I to 
do with the details of the estate ? ” 

“ Well,” coldly returned Sir Harry, “ when Lady Pope 
^ied, last Noyember, I informed you of the contents of her 
will upon^^my return from the fimeral, and that Linden was 
bequeathed to Arthur. I am sure I thought you would be 
delighted to heavlhat Artljjir and Mrs. Ashley were coming 
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tQ Liudea, t went there this morning, after breal^ast, to 
see about some altemtions he wants made, and it was nmaing 
in my head, all the way there mid back, aribat ui asneeidilte 
companion Anna would be for yon. I cannot say, tkqugb, 
bat that I am surprised ^ Artbnr’s fixing on liinden as 
a residence. In the fiiat place, the boose is tmidl $ in iliu 
bccOnd, 1 don’t well sec how be will get on ivith bib 
|virhamentary matters, so far away from town.” 

lady Ashley did not imntediatdy %\}Bwei. This place. 
Linden, hod been used by •Sir Henry for many years as 
tho dairy-farm, and L^y Asbley had been in the frequent* 
habit of scndiqg her tivo children with thetr attendants to 
the house for the whole day. 8he imagined that the change 
.sad the exercise were of benefit to Oarm^ie ; and besides, 
the noise of children at fiome wt^ed perpetnal war with her 
nerves. 

It yon do not stop Arthnr Ashley’s coming, yon have 
no love for yonr own children,” she resumed, m a voice of 
concentrated p^iou. 

Her husband laughed, “l^uretta, don’t be chU^isU 
Arthnn has announced his determination to reside at Linden, 
and it is not possible for me to interfere, even by a hint. 
Our children will do as well without Linden as with it. 
And they can go there sometimes^ Aithnr’s yoUng ones 
will be rate playmates for them.” 

“ My children shall never mix with iirthur Ashley’s,” 
she retorted, with a pale, determined lip. 

« Never mix with Arthur Ashley's I ” repeated Sir ^enry, 
in astonishment. What do you mean, liantetta ? ” 

« Never. For I hate him, and all who belong to h^.” 
Sir Henry put on ])is hat, with a sig^, and wetdi cot ; he 
saw she was going into One h^ nnndmage&ble htunonrs: 
Foor Sir Harry Ashley | He had found his fhtoFs temper, 
when she ruled at Athley, inimical to lui oomforW IbntliV 
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had Rcjmjcly changed for the Ijetfcol* jn tluit lesixct whm 
he made l/anreita Oarmigio hia wife* 

Not igifcil July did Mr. and Mi's. Ashley anivc at Linden. 
It kbok some months to put the place in order for them, and 
Arthur could not leave town sooner. He wrote Af.P. to his 
name now> and was the right liand, under the rose, of I^oul 
Hwaytherealm, the greatest man in bho Louer House. »Su 
Harry ivas there to welcome them, hub nob Lady Asbiey. 
On the following •Sunday afternoon, however, the two 
•families mot together, near the^secludcd cottage of 'Watson 
the gamekeeper, Watson’s mother, tin old w^oman ol hve- 
> aud-scveaty> was sunning herself outside, on the bench, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Ashley and their eldest child came up. 
Mrs. Ashley, a very affable young \)^omau, but just now in 
delicate healthy sat down by her side, glad of the rest. 
Almost at the same moment, Sir Heiny Ashfey, his wife, 
and Master Oarnagie also appeared in view. 

Do yop remember Hannah ? ” inquired Mrs. Ashley. 
Of course not, at ffrst, for old Hannah was growing dim 
of Bight, and had not seen ha: for several years* 

“ You remember me ? ” inierposed Arthur. 

" Remember you, Master Arthur I ” reiterated old Hannah ; 
“ I must foi^et myself before I forget you.” 

/ “ Well— this lady is ihy wife. And you know I married 
AnuR Rivers. She was a favourite of yours, in days gone 
by.” 

The old woman’s face Kghted up with intelligence, and 
when the bustle occasioned by the greeting of SirHemy 
Ashley bad sub^ded^ she beckoned forward the little boy 
by Mrs. Ashley’s side. 

, “ What do they oa’ ye, my bonny baim ? ” ^»he inquired. 

He was A gentje ohild of three years, with the fair curls 
and bright ^on featured of the Ashley taee^ When he 
was made to comprehend tjje question— for though it Iras 
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lifty years since old Hannah came to Ashley, she bad 
never entirely abandoned her Scotch tongue* — ^ho anbvvei*ed 
timidly ; 

Ryle Ashley.” 

“ Then tak' care o’ youi*&el\ my baiiu : tak’ gude eare.o’ 
him. Miss Anna,” she added, looking at Mrs, Adilcy, for 
as sure m ye all stan’ round me, he’ll be one day Cliief o’ 
Ashley.” , 

“You are mibtaking tl^ children,^ interrupted Lady 
Ashley, in a cold, proud tone, as she pushed forward Oor- 
nagic towards Ilanuah. “This is Sir Harry’s son, the 
heir to Asliley.” * 

“Nac, nae, my leddy,” she answered, laying her hand 
with a fond, pitying gesture upon little Carnagie’s straight 
Mack hair, “he’s no bora to l)e the inheritor of Ashley. 
IJcive yc nac heard the tradition, that there’s only three 
names that can inherit Ashley ? Aiihur, Henry, and Ryle ; 
each name in its ain proper turu,^nd nae to supersede the 
other : have Jrc nae heard it ? Sir Harry kens well that 
it ba^ always been so. Hir ifarry, why did you nae name 
your son Ryle ? ” 

Shades of anger, perplexity, and deep, deep paleness 
jMSsed over Lady Ashley’s dark face. Sir Harry had pro- 
posed that name for his son ; urged it ; but she in hef* 
strong selt-will had insisted on calling ttie child Carnagie. 
“ Ryle was the name of my favourite brother, Arthur’s 
father,” be bad said. The more reason, had persisted la^djr 
AsUey, for its nofr being given tp M* child. • 

Sir Harry laughed now, jokingly at old^JIaunah* “We 
have come to days of euhghtemnont, Hannah,” he said, 
“ and have done with glio^its and traditions^ Sir Oarnagie^ 
Ashley will do for the nineteenth century.” • 

Hannah shook her head. “Ye ken weel, Sir Harry; fihut 
once, when ye wore a^ random# lad o’ nineteen, ye fell into 
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an ualucky scrape. Nothing but money would got y(‘ out 
of it, and that ye had nao got ; and ye did nac dare to tdl 
your fattier, Sir Arthur. I could nae help ye, but I told 
ye to keep a good heart, for that you would surely come 
some time to be the laird o* Ashley. I told ye that Henry 
came next to Arthur in the succession, and Ryle after that, 
and then it went hack to Arthur again. You laughed at 
me ; for ye had two brothers^ older than you were, fine, 
Jiealthy youths, and^likely to Uve. But in a few years jc 
found that I had told ye truth. You should ha’ named 
your boy Ryle.” 

“TTe will name the next so,” was the baronet’s good- 
humoured reply. 

“ Yc may never have another. l>nt I think ye arc mock- 
ing at me, Sir Harry, as yc did in your young days. What 
did I tell you, Mr. Arthur, amaist half a score year agone 
she continued, turning to Mr. Ashley. “ It was the day yc 
sheltered mi here from th^ thundci*storin, ye mind, when yc 
\vjpre wearing the mourning fresh for your fafher. Ye wore 
saying ye would do this to tlie estate and ye would d^o that 
Avhen it was yours. Do yc ibind now what I said to ye ? ” 

“ To be »sure I ” cried Arthur, humouring the old lady. 

You told me not to count upon Ashley, for that to suc- 
ceed Sir Harry I shoulcf have been named Ryle, and that if 
no rfyle arose to Succeed him, the title would lapse.” 

thought it would lapse,” she went on. “Whan Mr. 
Rytef your father, died in Sir Harry’s lifetime, I thought 
nothing else but that it would lapse witti Sir Harry. But 
now there’s another Ryle arisen in your son. Ts that why 
ye named him so, Mr. Arthur ?*” 

• «/No!’* almost fiercely mterrupted* Arthur. “I named 
him Ryle in remembrance of my father. ^ I truly hope Sir 
Hatry’s own children may succeed him.’’ 

“My baini,” said the old uoma^ taking little Ryle’s 
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liand in hers, nho h^d ^>ood QtiieU; at her knee, looking 
into her wrinkled face with hia clear Idne eyes, ** when yo 
arc a great inau and arc called Bir Byle, perhaps ye (Day 
have a little boy of your am. HUnd what I Jifty to ye, fiumf 
hm Atthur, and dinna forget it. If ye are alive still, 

Anna — and it is to be hoped ye will be for many a year 
after that— see that it is done.” 

“I think you are fanciful,” siid Mrs. Ashley to the 
old lady, in a good-natured but unbelieving tone, as if 
she nonld not combat too rudely her enriom prejudices^ 
“ What difference can a name make in the saeoession to 
Aihley ? The thing is not possible.” ■ 

” Wo don’t see why sneh things should be and snob not, 
Miss Anna ; there are, matters beyond onr ken. 1 could 
tell yon stranger things that run in families than this, bnt 
1 could nae tell ye shy they mu ; no, nor their ain selves, 
ifor their kith nor km : and wo may plan and wc may talk, 
but they can nae be tamed aside. Sir Harry ke{i8, and Sir 
Arthur kenned it afore him, that none bnt those three 
names, each in its turn, have (b'er been the lairds o’ Ashlhy 
— ^nac matter how improbable^at one time their sneoessism 
may have seemed.” , 

“ If you intend to remain here. Sir Hawy, I shall take 
ray leave,” interposed Lady Ashley,* in a suppress telnpes^k 
of passion. 

Thfy all walked away, Sir Hari^ and his n^hew mal^ag 
merry ^over old Hannah’s solemn bdief in the infaUthittty 
of a name. To give an instant’s serioas thofig(lit*td itiub 
“trash”— Sir Harry’s expreMion— 'Would* haw been iii- 
jnrious to the dignity of all the Ashleys. Tet what thov 
(dd woman had stated was an immnixoveiiiHile fiscit>h-l^ 
since the creation of the baron^y, two 
before, the holders of it had been Arthttr, Henry 
Arthur, Hetny, Byle^ in imc<|nsion down to the p^nt 
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The two childi?eu walked together on the graob. 
They presented a complete Oojitrast i the one, lowering and 
sullen in^oouiitcnaixce, dark as bis own nature, the other, 
aft sadiles and good humoun l 4 ady Ashley repeatedly called 
Garuagie, as if she would detach him from little Byle, but 
Caruagie had inherited his mother’s Bcir-wlll and declined 
to listen. 

“What are ^ou going to do with yourself to-morrow ? ” 
dctnandcd Sir Harry of liis neplfew. 

• “I intend to have a day’s flrfiing. There used to he 
‘ capital trout in the stream. Do you ever trouble them ? *’ 

• “ Not I. I see no fun in the sport. If—* ” 

A sharp cry, as of pain, interrupted them, and they 
looked raund for the children. CJpriiagio Ashley, whobo 
ire had been liaised by something which he could not 
himself explain, was beating Ryle unmercifully. 

Hallo ! cried Mr. Ashley. “ Camagio I What, heat 
a boy less than yourself ! ” 

** Oarnagie 1 shouted *Sir Harry ; “ have done, sir ! 
Oaimagie \ ” • 

It was of no use to call. •Gamagie, in his fury, dould 
not hear. The little child was screaming, as much from 
terror as from pain, for the blood was streaming from 
noso on to his dress, but Oarnagie still hit on. Mr. 
Ashley, wkW^ wras jip with them quicker than his uncle, 
seized Cam&gie bjr the waist, and deposited him a few 
yards off, where he stampjed and sommed. Sir liany 
St&nned him, but Lady Ashley stood fs immovable ab 
a Statue, looking ah her son with intense satisfaction. 
Politeness kept Hr. and Mrs. #Ashley from saying what 
th^.thou^t 04 Master Gamagie, and the parties separated 
f 09 e fli^rent homes. 

, you allow that 0I4 creature a pension?” in* 

qaj^'Lady Ashley bf her husband, as they walked towards 
A8bley4 "Hannah Wat^ton ? ^ 
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** Yes.” 

“ Then discontinue it.” 

“ Out of jny power, Lady Ashley. My father commenced 
it fKjfore his death, and left the charjife to me. If is « 
sacred tnist.” 

“She ought to be turned off the estate. How dar<‘d she 
insult us to our faces— saying that Oamagie would never 
succeed you ? ” 

“For pity’s sake don’t^let that t«)uble you,” returned 
Sir Harry, laughing heartily. “Old Hannah was always 
full of her Scotch •superstitions : she would make you 
believe in i^oud sight, if you would listen to her. 
worthy a woman, she, as ever liv(Hi, and was of quite a 
sujxjrior family, though she lowered herself by marrying* 
my father’s gamekeeper. I wish, liaurcyia,” he added more 
seriously, “ you would go occasipnally amongst the people on 
the i^tate ; 1 think you might hud it of advantage to yon ” 

“ The specimen I have met to-^ay has not beep an inviting 
one,” was the repellent reply of Lady Ashley. 
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CHAPTER V. 

t 

THE BUTTERFIiV CHARE. 

]\Ir. Ashley sat broiling himself upon the edge of the trout 
Stream, and by his side, quiet as a mouse, sat* little Ryle. 
Ere long, Sir Henry Ashley, holding Carnagie by the liaiid, 

• came behind them. Ryle, who eoultk not forget yesterday, 
shrank close to his father. 

‘‘ What sport, Arthur ? ” 

“ 15 ot any, yet, 1 had letters to ^\t\te to-day , and did wot 
come as soop as 1 thought yf doing. There’s a bite 1 hush I 
stop ! ” 

There really was, the first* bite. It was a poor little 
trout, not worth the landing,* but Mr. Ashley secured him, 
almost with the delight of a schoolboy. It was nearly two 
years since he had enjoyed a day’s fisliing, and then not for 
Itjbut. Carnagie and Ryle watched tl^e process uith interest. 
When^r. Ashley threw his line into the water again, Sir 
Harry prepared to leave. 

I want to stay,” said Master Carnagie. 

You Cannot, Carnagie, I must take yau home.” 

Let him stay<f you like,” interposed Arthur. “ I’ll take 
care of him. Provided,” he added, turning to young Car- 
nagte, he promises to sit still and does hot quarrel.” 

No, I believe I must take him^” rejoined Sir Harry. 

His xhother will find fault with me if I do not.” 

He walked away,* dragging by the^hand the unwilling 
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bgj, who kept hid head tnmod rondd in the direction of 
the stmm. When they came to the ^k, wbein the treed 
would shut out all view of it, Oamagi^s fedt beoame 
glued to the' ground, aUd he sobbed out that he go 
Wsk to sec the fish caught 
“The fish are ugly,” stud Sir Hairy. 

Oarnagie’s sobs increased to a roar ; and Sir Harry, never 
famed for his resolution, fielded. “Well, nui bMk,’’ he 
said, “ and sit down close t« little Byle? 1 will send Patienc^ 
to fetch you presently. And hark ye, Camaglo — if you are. 
troublesome to Mr. ^hley, or ill-natured to Byle, 1 will 
never let you stay anywhere again.” 

Hot waiting for a second permission, the boy darted 
straight back towards Mr. Asbiey. Sir Harry watched him ’ 
halfway across the plain, then turned, entered the park, 
tpid was lost to view. At the same moment, Oamagie was 
attracted by the sight of a butterfly, and, postponing ihe 
fish-oatching, child-like, for this new attraction, die elmged 
his course ahd went after it. It drew him away to |he 
rightj, bearing rather towards the stream. A curve in the 
hauls soon took him beyond view of Arthur Ashley, even 
supposing the latter had known he was there, and looked 
after him, which be did not. ^ , 

It was a fmnons chase. How the butterfly wonld descend 
with fluttering wings, and Camagie, raising hfs hands, would 
deenrit in his clasp. Once he thought it was his, and took 
off his hat to throw over it ; bat away it soared, high and 
far, as if attracted by the scent of t^ distant l%tm>-field, 
which went etfttefaing down to the streailk, and away and 
away flew Uie ohild after it, drawing nearor and nearer tdwazd 
the water. * * ’ % 

Mr. Ashtey sat <mi, at bis sport, trying to book the fish, 
his head rnnniug upon hooks of aaotbec 8ort,ia tibe pblftteal 
world. Byfe began Jn showaymntoms of wearinags. Bis 
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logs hud never Ijccu stilt so long before. “ Here’s some one 
eoudug,” be said to bis 

It Tra% a jonng votoan, Oarnagte’s nnrso. “If you 
plea^ sir,” she said, advanciug ok^ to them, “ where is 
* Master Ashley ? ” 

“ Master Ashley I ” returned Arthur^ who did not know 
the girl. “ Do you mean Master Oaroagie Ashley ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Sir Harry has just eome home, and sent me 
here fur him. He laid he w^ hshing along with you, 

Sr.” 

Arthur opened his eyes in wond^. “There is some 
firror,” be returned. “ 1 think you must haVe misunder- 
stood Sir Harry. He did not leave the child here.” 

■ “lam sure, sir, I did not misunderstand what Sir Harry 
said,” was the reply of Patience. “ My lady was not pleased, 
obd Sir Harry said Master Ashley had made such a hulta; 
haloo-— as he called it— to stop and watch the fish canght, 
that be was^orced to let b^m. And he ordered me to bring 
him home now, whether he cried or not.” 

* It is veiy extraordinary,” ^claimed Mr. Ashley. " The 
child did want to remain, audTl offered to take care of him, 
hnt Sir Harry said Lady Ashley would jwefer his going 
home, and he took him away. Gamsgie ! ” shouted Mr. 
A;diley, at Ihe top of his voiee, as he retreated from the Ixink 
and l^ked round.* Camagie 1 ” 

No answer. The hnm of the summer’s afternoon, of the 
btm^g insects, of the gleeful birds, was in the air ^ but 
there wit^no other answer. 

had better go book and inquire of Sir Harry where 
' he'^ft him^” he said to the maid? “ It was not here." 

AocottKt^fly 1^0 did BO^ making godd speed, |,and Mr. 
issmned his seat and his cod. He was not in the 
iesatssfteMy, and the matter faded from his mind, for he 
believ^ the mistake to be tho Savant’s ? that she had 
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uiisimdci>itood her master. But, ere long, Lady Ashley was 
S‘^u flying towards him. 

What have you done with my child ? ” she guiitcd, as 
she approached ; and her eyes glared as he had never«sctn 
them glare bub ouce, and that was several years before^ in 
Ashley shimbbery, when she w^as Miss Oaruagie. 

Mr. Ashley rose, and raised hia hat. Ho thought her strong 
emotion was but the effect of her exertion in running. 

I have sent the servant to the house to inquire of Sir 
Harry where he left him, Lady Ashley. It was not with me.* 

“ It is false ! False*as you are, Arthur Ashley, Sir Harry 
did leave hiiil with you. Give me my child ! Where have* 
you hidden him ? Have you pub him into the water I ’ 

Before Mr. Ashley, sarprised and confounded, could tiud 
words for reply, Sir Harry neared them. He was not so 
^svift of foot as his wife. Patience also was advancing 
Mund. “Arthur,” called out »^ir Harry, “where’s Car- 
nagio ? ” 

“ I have not seen him since you took him away. You 
remember you refused to lea\^ him with me.” • 

“ I know I did. 15ut ho cried to come back, and I sent 
him. 1 watched him come.” 

“ I assure you that he did not come,” replied Mr. Ashley. 
“ I have not stirred from this spot.* Do you say you irafchici 
lam come here ? ” 

“ watched him halfway across the field. He was 
making fast for you, straight as an arrow.” 

Arthur looked^ terribly confounded. And the® more so 
liecause Lady Ashley still glared stoadfastlf upon him, with 
her white teeth set, and hef accusing expression. 

The servant, Patience, had tamed aside^ but was ag^in 
seen advancing now. Her face was pale as wjth affright, 
and she laboured for utterance. “ Oh, sir I oh, my lady I ” 
a^a$ her confused exclamatio% before ^e had well reached 
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spobe, Utondl; toemUedi from his ogitated lips. 
frieo[d8,’'l]ie mid, stondiog bareheaded, ^yotrhavc, most of 
you, koowa me from dtijdhood, aad c&a ^dgc \rhetbcr I, 
am capable of committing so revoltang a mme. Here ” — 
he saddenfy snatohed at the hand of Hyle, and ptiUed him 
forward-^-** stands my own child : bad the lives the 
children been in my power, had I been compelled to sacrifice 
one of them, I sirear to you that it should have been this 
one, rather tlv^n the othtt, Bir Harry,” he added, clasping 
in his imitation the baronet’s arm, “ I never saw or heard 
your child from tho moment, you walked away with him : 
had I witnessed him in any danger, J. would have saved 
his life at the expense of my own. Surely yon believe 
me ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” groaned Sir llarry, wringing his nephew’s 
hand. I sco how it is. I should have watched him into 
your charge. Something must hare attiucted the boy aside. 
It is my carelessness which has caused this.” ^ 

“ Oh, take jieart, all of you ! take heart, iny lady ! ” said 
cheerful Surgeon Gay, who was sure to look on tho befit side 
of things : ” yotf don’t know yet that anything is really 
amiss with ►the ^y. He may have str 9 llcd away. The 
hat’s nothing,” he continned, in answer to a man who raised 
it as if to qpnfate his argument. “ Last autumn, when my 
foorth boy’s cap was discovered in Pr(^ii*s Pond, 
bro^ht home, wet, to bis mother, she wouldn’t hear a 
word but that he was drowned, went into a sncceasiob of 
fits, and wanted me to put the shnt^rs up. Two houi 
afterwards, the young Turk walked himself hom^ with ]]4^ 
pinafore full of blackberti®. He won’t forget the tamung 
I gave him, though, if he lir® to be a hundred.” 

The miller, Jam® Heath, whose cottage was on th< 
ophite shore, some way removed from it, wras how seen 
crossing the foot-bridge. His faoe was whiter tlfpn nsna]^ 
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them, Grimci’s bojr just met me, mi he s$jh ih^j thiuk 
thereV a child drowned, for a hat is floating on the water.'* 

« ** Whwe ? A hat — ^where ? ” demanded Mr* Ashley. 

** Round there. Beyond the bend.” 

Ho joshed away, the rest following him. K'o one pojd 
atteati&q^ to little Ryle, so the servant picked him up in her 
arms, and ran after them. 

TK)Wcr down the stream, much lower, they camo upon <i 
group of idlers who had collecjl^ tl^ere, iahoarers and 
others* One of them he|d on a stick a child's straw liat 
dripping with water, which he had just fished ashore. It 
was Carnagie Ashley's. There w^as nobody to be scen 4 they 
^td,but it might he lower down — have gone down with the 
current. ^ 

anything the matter?” demanded the \oice of 
Surgeon (lay, hastening np to the people, whom he had 
discerned as he came along the by-path from the village. 

Matter ^enough,” a countryman replied. “ Sir Harry’s 
heir was m the water. At least his hat wasi and the hov ** 
was missing.” 

** I accuse him of the murder,” impetuously broke forth 
Lady Ashley, pointing her finger at Arthur. ‘‘ The child 
was left under his eharge, and he pretends to know nothing 
of him* He put him into the water.” 

** Be quiet, be quiet, I entreat you,” cried Sir Harry, in 
agitation. ** You cannot know what you are saying.” 

‘^The child stood between him and the inheritance,” per- 
isted Lady Ashley, firho was excited almost to madness, far 
beyond aU cortroi. V Only yest^jday we caught him pl<^tiqg 
with one who assured him his sou should succeed to Ashley, 
and not Sir Harry's, It is he who has ma!3e away with the. 
bhlld**' 

^ Every vestige of colour— the bright colour of the Aslileys 
Mr. Ashley's checks, and the words, wf he 
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w^ch U hAd seed' to Iw, foir it m» iltmyA und«r a 
Uyer oS ^ur. He 8te]^ie4 into the midst of the gi^p, 
taking qI{ his hat nthm ))o eavr the Aebicjii, 

“ li^oBe ohild is It ? ’* he inquired. “ My wife witnessed 
the aecident ftom her bedroom window.” 

Lady Ashley grasped his attn» the^ white dust from the 
man’s clothes soiling her rich gauze dress. “ Speak, speak ! ” 
was echoed around, and •* SpeakJ”'-x^t<u»ted thepstBionatc 
lady ; ” tell me who ftirow him m.” 

* “ The little fellow was coming across the plain, my wife 
said, running hard, and throwing his hat up, as if trying to 
%atch something. She thinks it might lie* one of the 
summer cockchafers, or maybe a butterfly. She could not 
sec lum distinctly so far off, bnt she* believed it was one 
the young ones from the ptwsoni^c. He was spinning along 
with idl his might, his hat raised for another throw, and ht 
cmne, wfthont knowing it, on to the edge of the wat^, and 
tumbled right in, head ov^ heels.” 

” Why did she not save him — why did she not give the 
alam ? ” ottered Mr. Ashley.* 

“Because she could not, rfl:, unfortniiately, as Mr. liay 
can tell you ; she can’t stir a peg.” 

Mr. Gay nodded, S^e has not recovered the use of her 
hiAbs since her atta^,” said, “ and as they place her on a 
chair, So she must romain. I am on my way to see her now.” 

*^She called and shouted,” proceeded the miller, “ tiH she 
was a’most hoarse, she says. But I was in my mill, and 
when tbft’s a-going there’s no chance oftny hearing any- 
thing else, and the girl was gone to the village. So the 
hougae-door was dint, and, mere Qun that, ah the windows 
weuL Whoso child was it ? ” 

“ It was the yoting heir.” 

The hiiller started^ and looked at his landlord. “ Oh, Sir 
Harry 1 I did not know — 
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What he would hate said was interrupted by Lady 
Ashley. “ Who pushed him in ? she uttered — “ who 
threw him into the stream? Was it not hfj Arthur 
Abhley ? ” • ^ 

“/ft/” repeated the miller, his coontenauce expressiug 
every degree of astonishment. “ Lord love yo, my lady ! 
Mr. Arthur ain^t one to hurt a hair of a child’s liead. ^hc 
jx^or little innocent was a-^nniog about, in bis sport, and 
fell in of bis owu accord, nThere was Slot a soul near him — 
more’s the pity but what there had been.” 

The body was not found till late at night, by torchlight. 
Sir Harry and Mr. Ashley were both amongst the crowd oit 
the banh, and it was the latter who received the unlhcky . 
child from the men.* A momentary weakness overcame 
him. When it had passed, he turned to his uncle. “ He 
iras my little godson,” he whispered. “ I would give all I 
am worth to recall him to life. I would have given more 
than I am worth to «ave him.” 

But not so said the crowd. “ It is a mercy for him that 
he taken in his infancy/' they murmured to each ot£er, 

“ before the responsibility ortright and wrong can lie upon 
liim. With his crafty disposition and violent passions, 
there’s no telling what evil he ^ight have done, had he 
lived ; or what might not have twn his end.” 

“ And not less a mercy for thc place, V muttered i&rgeoii 
Gay^to himself. “ It would have fared but badly, hod he 
hv^ to Ijecome Sir Carnagie Ashley,” 
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8T. OC&T. 

The sc(mei7 around Bt. Quest was cltarmiug't but the town 
•was odious. Town indeed ! it was nothing but a hamlet, 
with two hundred bouses in it, and a gutter, a yard wide, 
running through the middle of its p^ncipal street, after the 
approved custom of French towns. St. Quest lay in a re- 
mote valley, not far from the Eastern Pyieuees, which could 
be seen In the distance on a clear day, and to gain it from 
the high-road yon had to encounter a remarkably steep 
descent and a sharp turn* safe enough for the surefooted 
miles of the vilLiges, but less^agreeablc for the post-horses 
of travellers. 

The hot day was over, one Thursday iii August, and the 
inhabitants Ot Bt. Quest sat outside their doors on eithei 
side the gutter, cooling Aiemselrcs in the air and the scent 
beforw going to be^. Thg place could boast of a huge and 
good mn, for tire road above St. Quest was one of ^affic, 
and travellers trere apt to turn oft it to the village when 
they Waited rest, or to change their post-horses.* The 
Hdtel du Libn d^Qc stood at the entrance of the town, its 
host being the postmaster, as the sign over his large doors 
intonated : ^ugnste Dusommetatd, Uattre dc Poste aux 
Ghevaux.” Where Monsieur Auguste hid himself in the 
day'^itne nobody could tell ; perhapsi the caf^ could ; hut 
the active, bustling bondttctor of the bosinees was madame 
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hb 8^ ihei life iks 

eooSii^Aie 8i»iir to ^ setnitttg, gaesbii 

fi&w to tUe marfeetii^, 1^9 eaw ^0 tki^ po^Ol»^ to^ 

«aw to evotythiing;-' ' tftiat vooM titoe 
H^oluneb do ydtiunA tWr itotive, obrefr f * ' ‘ 
MadAme 1!hi80tinaU9i|^ libo (!« iMt of itb od 

the benOh {d^froat of' hei* hotel. 8he, y^'» idW'<teM^’ 
womatt^ itith a olear oomid^iioa aod qabh 
Thtee of hw maids sat ou ||h 0 eame W at its lowe? 
end, while the $At^ liah{as tjjiey had o(n!th$ted his tnmo 
Jean) rested htiseeU ui the porteoochi^^ sUtii^ ^ the 
low po'^t wbieh leaOid Against its coni».' 'HeAttWhil? the 
ftigiit drew <m and the oafds began to canj^y t^amselTes. 
Mottdear DneohiiBetafd might then have heem seeamfintor- 
I'ng towards home in h» shlttrsleeves, And tripittg hJs^brow 
with one of the wristbands, tot it was olmrafa hot hr the cafdi, 
especially tiie Oat^ dn Soled, which he patronized* 
^‘Idadamel madamcl” snddenly smeamed.forth one of 
the maids on the henob, *'we arc going to have ttavellars 
to-mght I hear the sound.’' ' 

“ Bah I ” responded modame. “ Who is likefy to cojnae to 
late as this ? Tour emw are too fine, OAlestinei^” ^ 

GOlestine had a tmnarka^y ^nink ear, and sometimes 
snmed npoh it, h(d ^e knew she "^s right now. ** l%ey 
Hve tnntod off tim jfoAd, and astpooming down,” st^ mid. 
"Twg carriages them tnt^ he« for I hearWdonbkt^fiet of 
homes-<-three <xMotff 10 ^h oawftigo.’* ' * 

Idt^me hent^hor ^r> *'It is «o,** she i^SKbinxeS 
“Look ahvor mjr gh^. ‘ SSan, get oot of tlb potto' ooehdre.” 

“Sibe. iLoto't” wais.'llr.'^Saiah m hd 
HbplAoc <m tito ; “whatVthe wM. 

1^ ate advamd^ saph k plod 
HA^m* rose, s^fPkdta t 

did the his 
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post, t«tt ii % %0 ap bj tjio side of 

.tbo hpiuiiH (0)4 vfDf) 7 l^„ vheooo he had a view 

*(^ tin de^nnt ^;viii§M ot htami yn^. Never bad they 
yeb lull st 9 xdoie fearful pace. 

^af<^ei4b&«)!p]WfOid^di)oth^ DftiBnglitiuiutti'troald 
Invo rti^^ ^ tii(t titit ^ Huages to hboeelf, in 

the Ol ttVi&j^g 1^ Kot so ^an : be 

didylookel oa^aticd vaiti^for^ei^OBeqoonoeB. Two carriages 
wete defending tiub' bUI, the ^tiUotui of the fiiafc, who 
bad loot til oomo^nd pf .tiu^r h/ama, were shooting and 
screaming as only FreoOhtnen can scipaEm. On, on tore the 
tcattie : safely t^ tb (7 oame to the sharp temping n^r to 

the tiion'd’Cb bnt then ^horses, oarriag»« and mmi were 

down, a fi^hUol, frightimed mass.' 

Zan oondescs^d^ to advan^ tW : ipine host was soon 
wtt^ bini, hod half 8t. Oosst at’ ^n« host’s heels. 
potiiQians were drawn ont first $ one of them, thongh 
bmised and hatiered, tiiooh himself and staggered hack to 
afford wha!^ help he conld*s the other was dead. The horses 
were nest seenred &om doing further mischief, and then 
the Qarvhkge- conld be got at.. It contained a gentleman and 
lady. Tte former^ who wps getting in years, had his head 
lOtd lane OQvered witii hlehdjcnthy the glass. Theyl»ot^t 
him ani^ hlL Angoste aifd another impporting him. He did 
not semn tnneh injured, tot eopfo^ and partially stunned. 

•* 1?(fC the InVe of He^n I ” he pdd, “ get a doctor. A 
dbd(w. Does anybody understand me ?, Does airbodT 
spfakHpglkb f* 

. V ** Ooh Old, apBWend tite Isddlady, '* I do.eQm- 

"l^jpleeu»> mottsieto ; yon no too mntii 

Moptiw „^Hbcteilf Madame ha4«tik^iiied ii^y 

brsfroUdni^hf ber>ime, and lisdi'pItiiM hp jikl^oak 
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Oh, I am all riu^ht,” ho answered, almost eoutemptuoiisly. 

It is the lady.” 

They were removing her from the carriage, totally in- 
sensible. A lady under thirty, dark in complexion,, but 
very handsome. The ready wit of the landlady suggested 
a inattr#^, and one was brought in no time. They hoM her 
on it, and carried her to the hotel. 

‘‘ Are we to stop here for ever ? ” screamed a female voice^ 
in native French, from the pther carriage, which had been 
brought to a standstill, aiid^be liorses' heads turned against 
the bank, while Uu* postboys bad gone on to the scene of 
accident. ‘‘Just eomo and open this door, some of you 
raping mob:’^! can’t <lo it from the inside. Do you think 
^\o don’t want to reach miladi and see what damage is 
doner” 

The door was speedily opened, and, scolding and talking, 
the damsel des(*ended from it. Hlio was a French lady’s 
maid. Uchind her came also a coloured woman, holding in 
her arins a rosy sleeping child of ft'ur yt'ars, fair a: alabaster, 
with long llaxen curls. 

“ l^]4t-eile bleascc ? (‘st-eJle tu<!'0 ? ” demanded Mademoi- 
s II(^ llarbarie, as slie approached lier master, too much 
tiurried to bo ceremonious. 

“ I don’t know what she is,” he yeplied : and, it may be 
observed that, tlioiigli he had never brought hia ion^ie to 
nrUu' half a woid in French, he could paAially make it out 
wlieii <poken by othei*s. ** Ask if the doctor will be long, 
Harbat;io ; if he lives far off.” 

The d >ctor liveS in the ceutrt' of the village, ue\f door to 
the chemist’s shop, and right over the savoifry gutter, which 
was there at its widest. A tong and eager queue (madame 
so phrased it) had flown to fetch him, and in^’a few minuDss 
he was in the lady’s cheynber. • 

Little intermission had he in his visits there for the nbkt 
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thirty hours ; indeed, he scai*coly left it. The iwxidcut Ijud 
not seriously injured her, nnicbs— -here was the danj^er — 
after-couseqocnees should ensue. The whole house, doctor 
included, addresised the travellers as milor and niiladi. 
They were of the English nation, and rich, and that was 
(juite sufficient. 

“Milor” on the Friday was tolerably well, wdth the ex- 
ception of the diachylon plaster on his head and face, lie 
saw no reason why ht should not have some dinner, so he 
♦rdered it, and walked about the sitting-room (which con- 
tained his bed in one confer), considerably chafed and 
•restive until it should be ready. He had never felt so 
“ bored ” in his life. Unable to sliow himself in the stre(‘t, 
for he was conscious that with those J)lasters he looked very 
like a Oiiy Fawkes : not choosing to appear even in the 
“ salle,” with its everlasting eating-table, never unlaid, and 
the staring Zan ; excluded from hU wife^s chamber, and 
confined to this iiaiTOw one of his own, with its sanded 
fioor, he thought the day hever would pass. lie asked for 
some books : they brought him four, all French, and useless 
to him : he asked for his s^jfeet little dtaughter, lila riche, 
but she had been taken out for a walk : he had recourse to 
the window, but nothing was to be seen but a elosiKl-up 
house opposite, and the fifg-end of the gutter. “ Fiirgatory ” 
(a wond he had just made out in the French books) “ could 
not be worse than this I ” ejaculated milor. 

It struck four, and Oedestiuo and the landla<ly came in to 
lay the clpth for his dinner. He could ha^e embraced lluMn 
both. At the same moment, a sound arose from the 
as of solemn chanting, and mad^ino and Cdestino sped to 
the window. Ijlilor peeped also from* behind the calico 
curtain. 

“ What*s going on ? ” he asked, 

Z*t w'as a Boman Catholic funeral, winding along towards 
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ihe comefcery. A number of persons followed it, chiefly of 
the poorer class. 

Pauvre Etienne 1 cried the landlady, her r^y teal’s 
falling. To think that this time yesterday ho was aa* well 
as we are.” 

Why, you never mean to say that whoever is in that 
(‘ofVm was alive last night exclaimed the EugliKhnuin, 
catching the fecnse of her words. 

It is the custom with us to bury them tlie day after 
dfath,” explained madame, “This is a liot climate, inilm’*. 
And indeed, the stmie^day, if Uiey die early in the morning, 
and AYo can t^ct tin* prcpaiations rculy.” 

“Sharp work. I should think some g(*i, interred alive, 
f sup|>ose lhos(* little {loys, walking nean'st, are sons of the 
dead. What did he die of ? ” 

, The landlady uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 
“ Ibit is it possible that milor duos not know that it is ihe 
funeral of the poor postilion who drove him last night ? ” 
ITc fell greatly shocked, almost to tremor, and sat down 
oil a chair. He had known the poor fellow was killed, fuit 
thus to sec his body borne i^ist to the gi’avc brought the 
horror more palpably home to him. 

“ It is just as if ^t was to bo Eticimo Baux, and none but 
he 1 ” exclaimed the landlady. When I ordered post- 
horses out for that travelling-carriage yejitcrday monsing, 1 
ordei>id lame Jaco out with them; then I found that lame 
•faco was down with the fever, and liad never come at all 
that ‘day to histwork. So I called out that kouis the 
l>iU’esseux should go. With that, up comes poOr Btiehnc 
and said he would go, iM pleased, for that Louis the 
liaressoxn wanted ft) wait and drive the mail, to see bis 
brother, who was dying in the next town. — ^That^nasty fever, 
milor, has played ml work with us this year, all tbrou^put 
the department.— So poor E^ticnne w6nt with the horses, 
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stojijx'fl thcpC! for tlio day, and was driving them back in 
your carriage at aigbt. Ah me I ” 

♦‘Dpe^he leave many children ? ” wae the grave inquiry. 
“A whole trooj) of them. Five or six — is it not, 
Cijlcatine ? And another on the road, more’s the pity ! ” 
The procession had wound itself out of sight, up the hill, 
and mai^mo and Ot^lestino whisked out of the room again. 
It was the former who brought in the soup. 

What did milor •think ? The doctor had been in 
hiiliKli’s room since one o’clock, eatii 4 ? nothing, suppose 
she asked him down to take a plate of soap ? 

“ Yes, of coui'se,” was the ready answer. “ Kot soup ” — 
Avith a rueful glance at the watery contents of the tureen — 
“something better ; meat and wine.’,’ 

The doctor came ; and swallowed down the contents of a 
soup-plate, standing. It was lonw, exceHente, he said, 
better than meat, which he had no time for, and as to wine 
— no, no. He had need that day of a steady hand and coul 
hcatl. AIl*wa8 going on’well, ho added, but it had Ikm-u a 
erttical accident for miladi. ‘And ever since she came to 
her senses she had given way to such excitement ; sfos so 
anxious that the child shonld be a boy, that it should be 
born alive. 

“We have no heir,” \sx^ined the Englishman, through 
the ItudUidy. girl cannot inherit.” The surgeon 

shrugged his shoulders. Living under the eqaalise«l^ codes 
of France, our laws of heirship were about as easy for him 
to uuderstand as those of the ancient Med^ and Fershvna. 

'By the help- of some good claret, of winch he was com- 
pelled tO'd^dc-sipavingly lest bis head should inflame, the 
forlorn guest got through the rest the day. On tlw 
following ono he determined to go oilt, plasters m no 
ph^m. Another day of e^nvf, lUce the preoedihg one, 
would “ do him up.” All w^s snfflciently well in his wife’s 
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ohaiu1)or, aad wlioii the black nurso drosiicd little HlancUc 
that luurniiig, alio tuld her she had a new brother. So by 
dint of imlling hi*4 )iat low on his brow, and tying a black 
silk handkerchief np the sides of his face, he partially hid 
the damages, and sallied out. 

His first steps were naturally directed to the scene of the 
nccidcnt, and hero, as he strolled slowly up the hill, after 
((Uitcmplating it, be found that the ui)bet had shaken him 
uioiv than he thought, fur lie telt fatigued and dizzy, and 
down he sit on the roadside bank. Closing his ey<‘s, btl 
only opened tlun at tlw' sound of footsteps. 

A trav<llcrA\Yas descending the hill, a sunburnt man about' 
hih own age, who hell a stout stick in one hand and his 
stiaw hat in the otlier, whilst a simill \alise was swung 
lound his shoulders. He \^as about to pass tlie invalwl, 
when the latter rose up in haste. 

Surely,'’ he exclaimed, it must be Major Hayue ! Tt 
i-> you, Philip.” 

“ \nd who the dcu('e--wi)y, bless my heart and niiinl, if 
1 don’t believe it is Uenry ’Ashley ! [s it you, or yobr 
spirit’^? ” 

It w'us pretty near being my spirit, the day before 
yi^teulay,’* was Sir Henry Ashley's reply, as he grasped tlie 
t»M\eller‘s hand. ** How singulaf that we should meet 
lieiv ! *’ ^ 

Singular ! f do not telieve it is real. I was dreamim*' 
of yon last iiigltl, iviul have Itceu thinkinsj of you to-day, 
liilf I'NvilvitiK thi\J. iny next move sliouhl be to Kn)i(luad, to 
pay yon a visit at Ashley. And here, os 1 doseend this hill, 
hnndreds of miles away from it, and wonder what the old 
beggar I see on its*slde has been up to with his face and 
head,, he turns out to be Hal Asbley ! What have yon been 
doing to yourself ? ” • . . 

If I were not a family mag, 1 should make a vow never 
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< 1 ^ travel apjaiu but you do -on loot," replied Sir Henry. 
‘‘Ah we ^vere eoinhig down this hill, on Thumlay e\tMiiDu, 
my carrkigc overturned — there, a litile bcloAv ; and Mie 
Hnuf results are still uiieertaiii.’' 

.“An awkward bit of road," mnarked the Major, seanniuK 
it with his keen eye. 

“ Awkward 1 1 iiexer saw such a nasty hill. 1 w*ish I 
had those whose pl»aec it is to alter it under luy maj^isteria! 
thumb at Ashley, ft is a disgrace to any civilized land ; 
*l>ut they are nob civilized in this wrcLelicd Er«ince. One of 
the postboys was killed, the otheif injured, you see the 
*' lignre T cut, and my wife has been driven into premature 
illness.” 

“ llow long have you be(‘U abrtad ? ” inquired Jfajor 
llayne, as he sab down on the bank. “ I Wi\& not aw’are 
you had left England.” 

“Twelve mouths. Wc wont to Paris first, and sinc^e tla n 
have beoi^ about, I eai^ hardly tell you where. ] light 
royally glad was T to turn towards Ohl England again. 
intended being l^ack there for Lffdy Ashley’s confinement.” 

“ You don’t like the (''ontftient ? ” 

“ I hato and despise it, I should never have conseiit(‘d 
to come, but that T^ady, Ashley’s state required change. \Vc 
lost onr eldest child in a most unfortunate manner— the 
littlc^’fellow whose christening we were celebrating the day 
you came to Ashley, some years ago. ft was a lamentable 
tM‘('ident, and arose partly through my carelessness. Lady 
Afliley % cut nearly out of her miud ; indeed, I do think: 
that for a time ishe was positively insane, and the medical 
men ordered a tiomnlete chanfre of scene. 8o we c^ame 
abroad.” 

“ Has it.been of service to her ? ” 

•“Cfli yes; she Ihad grown quite well. And now this 
appalling «*^eeident J And fer it to have occurred in this 
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wi'Ptdicd villago, vtliiuli, so far as 1 can sec, has neither 
comforts nor conveuienoos I Nothing to bo bonght for 
money. I believe they have been obliged to dress the infant 
in Blanche’s things. And, to make it more inoouvehleiit 
altogether, 1 canght my nuin'servant out, a foitiiight ago, 
in such htrrefaced pilfer ing, that I discharged him- iiud 
(leteirainctl not to get another, as we wore retttrnius’ homo. 
Those foreign servants are all rogues.” 

“ 'VVho is Blanche ? ” demanded Major f fayno. 

“ My little girl. Suppose we go and see her,” he added, 
rising. The loveliest child, Philip ! ” 

” ftot the Ashley curls ? ” 

“ Ay. The poor hoy was like his mother, but Blanche is 
an .Ashley all over.” . 

Major ITayue gave Sir Harry his arm, and t-hey proceeded 
to (he inn. The landlady mot tlicm at the eutroucC. 

Had milor been to register the infant at the mmrif/ 

Not he. “ Milor ” knew nothing about the registering or 
the murie. What did she mean ? 

Then he must go to the ‘Anirie witliont delay. A chfld 
horn m France was compelled* to be registered at the mairie 
within A few hours of its birth, and Monsieur Ic Conunis- 
saire had jnst looked in to s«iy it mpt be adhered to in this 
instmee, although the infant was a foreigner and a heretic : 
otherwise they shonld 'ill bo bronght up before thc'couit 
to an^'cr for their negligence. Milor mnst go at once. 

How can I go amongst the people this object ? ” ottered 
Sir Harry. 

Oh, that was nothing, madaiue antwemd. Kvetybody 
knew of the accident, and Would only sympathize witb the 
patches of plaster, Her husband was waiting to accompany 
milor, in the capacity of witness, and had his best coat on, 
in readiness. * • • 

Ho Sir Hairy, urowling, weuA. with Major Hayne and the 
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landlord to the mtthk. The ofiiciating Ercnchniau, \\hoKc 
faice coaid not he seeu for hair, sni, pen in hand, joady to 
mfi(jribe,thc child, “ Quel nom ? ’’ he demauded. 

‘“Hu askft vrhivt name,’* interp^'eted Major ITayue, a ho 
l^id picked up a sort of language in hiss travels which did 
for French. “What is it to bo ?” 

“ Name ! ” uttered ihe diseomtifcod 
Atohlcy likes to fiK on the children’s names 
is too ill to bo spokisn to. It cannot 1 
• it now.” 

“ Quite indispensable, ho sf 
‘ a parley. ‘*Impos^ 3 |l^i^' 

Just hark how he , , 

“ What absurditii^ifJre 
Sir Harry, wratlifuitfy.. ’**!**>? 
infant hut a few bom’s old ! Why doit^fr^ 
naming a child before it is horn ? ” J 

The name is not of much consequent 
Major. ^ Give him you?’ own.” 

* “ No. Lady Ashley said, *000 day, she 
“ Give him mine, then. •Philip.” 

“ That’s as good as any other, in the 
Sir Han’y, “ Tell him ‘ Philip,* ytay^ -adii 
Ryle.*” ^ 

ifliothcv collofluy ensued, puzzling 
Harry flew into a- rage at the Frcnchi 
bpelling English names, and at length 
them (tewm in lai*gc letters, and the mai 
the register, Philip Ryle, fils de He 
ct Lauretta Carna£riG.” 
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ne\cr (ome alout, so the old lun-*. 

v*i^ liili’w t ^ ‘ visited, towards the faU ot tlu 
fever, bdf ai^msh, luir typhoid. ILid oui 
of Li^aUli s^ono there, tJiey inif»ht proJ»abIy 
its cause to th it Muutaiy palter, which, with 
equally sweet, ended in a pool of stagnant 
inhabitants thought nothing oi 
the hwir they ha^ })ceu bicd up in their 
it IS well known that a ]ier&on going fush 
where a disease leigns is |urticularly liable 
by it, and this may ha\o been the ease with 
CfftSpro^^hlej . Oeitain it is, thit, before ho bad been 
Quest, he was down wftli the fcvci. 

; pruggle between life and death And whefi the 

fiom the disease was over, theie appeared 
;as much danger from the state of weakness to 
^^fcn he was reduced. It may not have been the header’s 
f 01 tune to witness, personally, the effects* of this fever, 
fommon to many a French town. It has been mine ; and 
I can truly say that^ there is no weakness, no piostration, 
worse than that entailed by this disorder, . 

What Sit Hairy would have done without Major Hayne, 
IS impossible to say Probably have*died. The Ma]0] 
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was bib constant and patient nurse, Uis oliecriru? coinpcuiiou. 
He watched the nioiwcrit for admiui^^tcrini,^ liis simigtlioii- 
iug ineditjinos and nourishment, he was e\tT at band with 
a eheerful word to rally Ins drooping spirits. Sir Harry 
feqbly e’^pres.sed life regret that the IRIajor should be sub- 
jeefced to so wearfeoine a task, urging him to loive liiin 
to his fate, and to se(‘k relief in continuing his travels. 

, Wearisome ! the Major replied : ho should never (*arc, so 
^ far ens he himself weaf concerned, to lie jollier than ho was 
flow. Ife liad been long without a reminder of old times 
in India, and this was one : he had hrouglit many a chum, 
^Ihere, Uirough w’orse illness than this I All sorts of expe- 
dients the j\Iajor resorted to to amuse the invalid. Jilancho 
was repeatedly called into requfaitioa, for he thought that 
if aflylhiug Could aroU'SO Sir Harry from his dreamy state 
of weakness, it must bo the sight of his children. Tlv 
Major condescended to turn nurf^e, and would hold the 
infant^ Blanche’s new brother, on his knee, and cvhibit 
its swarthy tacc to Sir llaiTy. The fact wa^, Major Hayne 
beflan to fear that unless Sir •Harry would make an <'ftbrt 
of his own accord to rally, th^y should he obliged to leave 
luni in the mnetcry of St. Quest. The Major was afraid 
of touching the hal»y at first, but he got n«ed to it. it 
was curiotiflly small, and bore a striking rmuublanco to its 
luothef in its verj dark complexion, piercing black eyes, 
which already had her keen expression, and promises of jet- 
black hair. When it grow to bo five or six weeks old, tlu* 
Major would protend to play at bo-pocp with it. Anything 
to excite a languid look or smile from the invalid. 

The medical men— for in adcKtion to the village doctor 
one had been ciUled in from a distant toVn— at length pro- 
nounced that Sir Hany’s best chance of recovery would bo 
change- of air. Sir JIarry had thought so from the first, 
for the very place, fio doolargd, was I'estilential, and “ th(‘ 
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^u\AU htifird him/’ Major llayuo eagerly seized (»u the 
notion, and iiudertook to consult with Lady Ashley. 

1'hat lady had not loft her chamber, though Jfchc child 
was then two mouths old, a»id eonsoquently had not seen 
her husband during his illness. “ An unfeeling shanu'/' * 
jnuttered the Major to himself; ‘Him woman is as eaiuoJc , 
of eoming down a few stairs and across a corridor as 1 am ; 
and if not, she iniglit wra[» heivelf U]» and be carr*' d down. 
It’s all Indian laziness.” 

The Major was i,f>i far wrong. Howvvcr, he onieivtl 
Lady AsliKy s chamhT'i* and told her w'hy it was neoess'-iry 
that they .dihuld depart. M'ould she go ? • 

Lpay A nIj ley quite laughed at him. t^ho miglit h) well * 
r.iontfli ro think of it hj about Christmas, not before. 

' III (lie half of that time, ma’am, in the ((uarter of tliat 
time, \M should have to ]>ul your husband undergrouad, if 
he sto]>|>iMl here.” 

‘‘ ]i is of no aso talking, Majgr ; it annoys jne. I shall 
not tlimk of stirring from here until I feel 1 am suflieiontly 
?i>troyg to hear the jonrnej^ without fatigue.” * 

Tiie Alijur was sorely toiiTptcd to an explosion, hut ho 
coughed it down. A bright idea seized him. As it may 
be essential to keep ; our husband^ alive, as well as yourSsdf, 
what do yuu say to our going forward at once ? ” ho asked ; 

** you can follow at your leisure.” • * 

“I’liank you,” resentfully uttered Lady Ashley. “A 
genej?ous proposition that, to leave me alone in this horrid 
place.” • 

“A'ou seem fond of it,” retorted thtf Major. “How- 
cv<^r, I^ady Asldey^ as it 'is a matter of life and death 
to Hir Harry, and his going or staying lannot seriously 
atfeet you, 1 fiball take upon myself to act,* and remove 
him.” 

I’lie Major w \ resululo*maii. When once ho deemed 
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tiMt lie on.iilil to do a tln'iig, he did it, in .>])ii«^ of 
rerliniis hady A^sldcy found this out, for she afterwards 
ac(|uicse()d, with au ill grace, in the necessity for her 
hnshajuVs departure. It was arranged that Blanelio should 
also leave. Sir Henry w™ anxious to ctuivey the child 
beyond rcucdi of that horrible fev’er ; ]U)b that it was g^ ne- 
rally deemed infectious, hut a sojoiirjier at St. Guest was 
uover safe, and he desired to h^ave as little care behind for 
liis wife as possible. No sooner decided than done. Mnjor 
tfayTie made a bargain for a sccond-liaiid noudcscript .S(;rt 
of carriage, coutainiug two comporthieuts. In the coupc- 
*front of tlxis ^\cnt Blanche and Slam’selle Barbai'ic ; in 
the larger intcrieur one of the seats was removed and a 
mattress laid down for the invalid, Uliilo the Major sat on 
tlie other. And- thus tliey progi-essed by easy stages, very 
('asy ones indeed, towards Taris. 

(^icl ! (^nel innlhottr !i’ uttered Madame Dnsommerard, 
encoring Lady Aslilc^ s roca)! one gloomy day in November. 
“ Has miladi heard the neus ! ” * ^ 

*‘What news ? ” apathetieafly responded liiiladi. 

That p)or widow of Etienne Baux I She has never 
been strong since the child was l>oni, and now she is gone. 
I scnt^l’hcrcsino down with a little howl of soup, and now 
slio has brought it*back and says the woman died an hour 
ago. The stupid thing, that Thcresinc is ! but she is a girl 
who neve?, did have any head. As if she couhl nob. have 
given the broth to the poor children, instead of lugging it 
hack here.” 

“ ‘Whoever will take care of 'the children?” exclaimed 
Lady Ashley, sSmewliat aroused. ” There are several, arc 
there not ? ^ 

” Who, indeed ! •It is a merciful thing, miladi, that 
tliore’e a God to he a Father to the fatherless. Poor little 
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’croattireb I It is not tlwt tiicy will be (^[luto at, a fanlt lor 
means, for milor’s liboralitj bfts prevented but who is 
to charge themselves with them and bring titem up ? ?er- 
Laps MAdenmiscllc Baux, the repassensojfWill j she is their 
only relation that J know of, and she is their father’s sister.” ' 

“ My Iridy,” iiiteirupted Nati^ putting her Waefe head 
inside the room, “imrsee say little piecauinny not seem 
well - if my lady go see ? " 

There was no need of a second sufhmons, Tauly Ashley 
darted across the passage to the room occupied by hit 
infant. The wot-nurse had it in her arms, its eyes nero 
heavy and it« face flushed. 

“it it wen* older, 1 should viyit was nlwnt it*. teeth,” 
cried madame, who had foiloued. 

“Send instantly for the doctor,” interrupted Lady Ashley, 
putting herself into a state of great excitement. TiOt him 
he Iwooght without an instant’s loss of time.” 

Madame went to give the necessary orders. "When she 
returned, Lady Ashley was pacing the room tis*if she were 
walking for a wager, the eluia clasped in her anus. “But 
mila^i is* troubling herself mdte than there’s oecasion for,” 
remonstiatbd the landlady. 

“ More than there’s occasion for V' reiterated Jiady Aslilcy. 

“ This child’s life is of greater value than ours ; better wp 
all died together than he.” 

“ Ob, miladi is pleased to joke,” was madame's rejoinder, ' 
” A child’s life is precious, nobody would say to th,e contrary, 
but il cannot be put itt comparison with that of a^rown-U]^ 
person— with miladi’s own, let us say, child i« but a 
child.” 

“ 1 tell you, upon this child’s livhtg depends wore than 
yon can form any idea Of,” retotted^f/8dy Aehlpy, who was 
too much agitated to weigh her words. ’• fle ran<»t JiiVe ! 
he shall not die ! ” • " ’ 
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'du} dootor vas Ucacd oopiin^ np the stail^, ao«l intwlumo 
opcacd fehe door in readiti!®^. lip looked at the child ; ho 
saw nothing particuhirljr the maltor with it. 

** Is it attacked witb the fe\ or ? ” deinauded Ijady Ashlc^ . 

•The ferer, b«h 1 The lover had left the town a month 
ago. Tie had told railadi so himself. 

“Doctor," she impressively whi&pond in the stiongest 
French »h® opnld coi^nand, and the words trembled on her 
bps, “the child must live. Keep, him noil, keep him m 
life, and I will rervord you as you have never yet been re- 
warded.” 

The doctor looked at laidy Ashley and turned away with 
a raise of the shouldom. “ If the child should be attacked 
with illneSiS, I will do for him wheil lies in my skill,” he 
observed, “but for life — that is not in mortal bands, 
miladi.” 

The doctor presciibed some medicine and wont home 
again. H® was dcscantj^ig to his wife, “ I^es dudes de 
ciyactcres qo’ils sont, ces A^Uis ! " when Zan bmst into 
his room, in his untidy slippers down at heel, without the 
ceremony of knocking. lUtonsieiU' lo Hedeciu must fly up to 
the hotel upon wings. The infant had gone into a con- 
vulsion, and miladi its mother was stark fianbic. 

Little rest that day had the worried doctor between the 
“ frantic " mother^ud the sick chfld. It relapsed from one 
(jcnvnlsion into another, the last occniring about twelve 
o’clock ^ n%ht. In that it died. It hnppened-y-it i« 
wonderfm to e^and reflect how great emergencies are sure 
to be provided fit l«->4hai a' Swiss Protestant minister halted 
for that evezflng at the hotel. i?he landlady suggested that 
he should baptfte the ii^nt : indeed, the whole arrondissc- 
ment had been alive with the soan&l of its having been 
debv'J'ed so long — “.these careless heretics I” — and Tiody 
Ashley, when convinced tbfSre was jio hope of its life, 
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consented. So poor little Philip Rjlc was made a Christian 
to die. 

Excited, unmanoi^lile as Lady Asldey had been that 
whole day, with the child’s death she relapsed into com- 
l»arativc calmness. Put she would not be sitokcn to. IMio 
attendants feuf;gc(,ted her retiring to rest : she w'a\ ed them 
off, and paced mstlossly from one room to another, mutter- 
ing words between her closed tcc'tli .ajjd gcsficnlatiug with 
her hands, as if she w'cro deUating some question with herselL 

Horning c.m>e, and with it commenced the preparations 
for the child’s faneral.* it was to take place that evening. 
Lady Ashlej* indignantly protested agtiinst the haste, and 
the authorities w'cro requested to allow it to he delayed. 
They refused : they saKl there were no grounds for granting 
the reijneat, and nobody had ever asked such a thing before. 
The Protestant minister bad off(‘rcd to remain to bury it ; 
and Monsieur le Cnre, the local priest, with magnanimous 
generosity, allowed it to be laid jjust outside hi% cemetery ; 
not inside, lest it might oontaminato the ashes of the <Je- 
partqd Roman Catholics. ’Another funeral also took place 
the sumo afternoon— that of the widow of the ill-fated 
Etienne Baux, ihe postboy. The whole population of the 
place turned ort to attend them through the rain : a few 
were attracted by sympathy to that of Madame E^enaei 
but tbo masses floc’^ed to the other, curiftns to witness the 
ceremonies of the heretics over the burial of tbeir dead. 

LatiC in the evening, Madame Dusommeracd Wte fai her 
kiJcl'cu, scolding her maids, for the seven o’clo^ sapper 
was not ready. It bad b(^en a noted daf, what with the 
funeral from the hoiise and the other one, and the guds had 
seized upon the opportunity for enjoying a gossip j oon- 
se(|ueutly their srork suffered, and madame Was holding 
forth in rather shrill tones. She was in the midst of a 
sentoucc, specially hjwlod at*Mam’sellc TWi^ue, when. 
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npon tuthing liw licad, who should she see, staudhi^ in the 
middle of the kitchen, bnt Lady Ashley, dressed to go out. 

Madaiuc's ioiigne and words dropped to the softness of 
butter in sniuincr. What could she have tho ploasuie of 

* doing for iniladi ? To think tliat niiladi should ha\ o con- 
descended to come dowA there, amongst the casseroles ! 

“ I want a giride,” said Lady Ashley — “ some one to go 
out with me. I wish to go and see those poor orphan 
children. Let one of the servants show me the way,” she 
added. 

“But miladi surely W’ill never do suchathiug to-night I ” 

* cried madanie. “Everybody must appreciate* miladi's 
. benevolent thoughts, but she must consider her own comfort 

and health. It is pitch dark, and the luin pouring down , 
still, as it has done all day. Miladi had better wait till 
morning.” 

Miladi chose to go then. So Celestiue, in ohedieuce to 
orders, threw on her ample olivc-grecn cloth cloak and 
attended her. 

““Is it fat?” inquired Lady Ashley, walking under the 
large, bright scarlet umbrcllsg which Celcstino held. 

“ About six OP seven minutes’ walk,” responded tho girl. 

“ We foflow the gutter-7W'0uld miladi please to take care of 
'her leng petticoats' ?— then turn to the right, then to tho 
left, $nd niiladi ia*at it.” 

They reached the place, Oelestino piloting Lady Ashley 
np the stairs. The sister of Etienne Baux had entered, aud 
taken pdbsession of the room, the furniture, aud the children. 
Eonr children Mwe asleep in the bed in the recess, two at 
the top of tho hed« two at the f dot, French fashion ; another 
slept in the bed in the room, and the mfivnt, now a moutii 
old, Marie. Baux held in her anus, feedhig it with Bou.e 
broth’ from her owq supper. Two gossips were sealed near, 
having dropped in to l^ar her company. 
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‘ [t is Miladi XaglaUo,” %a& Celesiine’a intiodiictlou to 
the abtuaished Dciuoisolle Buux. “ $ljie is come to see tljc 
poor little otpltans, all tbronG'li the dark («id, aet. •Madaffle 
'wanted her to pnt it off till daylight^ bnt nothing w(Jidd^do 
but that she mnst come to-night. Quelle dame clwrttabk i 
and hw own mfaut only throe hours hnrkd I ’’ 

Lady Ashley cast a glance, and hut a gUucc, .owards the 
sleeping children, whiht the gossips |aul Ilou Soir,^ and 
withdrew in all humility. Iter ladyship’s attention 
liveted on the inlant. “Is it healthy?” slus intuited. 
“ Is it likely to live ? 'It seems a very large child.” 

“Alas yc^! poor uufoitunatc ! ” ropliid MadeniOisello ' 
Bauv, “ It would have been a mercy, milaili, had it pleased 
the Holy Vii^in to remove it with its mother, Imt strong os 
jit is, it's sure to live and grow. It is the htrongest and 
huirtiest of all the lot. But just reflivt, miladi, What a task 
It is to fall on my hands 1 — I, who was beginning to think 
«t getting married myself. I should not hipip cared so 
much fo^ the others, although there are five of Ihoiu ; tl^y 
laa s^ift for themselves, olid fwo or three will soon be «blc 
to do something ; bnt it is thi? infant that’s the tie, i^ow 
I am iio go out to my work, tlie saints only know ; <nid I 
have my regular pLwes. I can’t leave it in bed, to he pitched 
out by the others ; and I can’t leave it on the floor, to bo 
trampled on ; and I can’t dance myself Immc, three w four 
times a day, to feed it. Ah 1 it’s a dreadful charge to fall 
on me^ is this i hild ! ” 

“I feel much compassion for the case,” rejomW Iiady 
Ashley, “ and have come to see how I can help yon. 
lw,o I were to take infa^it and bring him.up?” ' ■ : 

The Demoiselle Baux could not undentfind. ^iladTA; 
French was somewhat obsenre 5 bnt bad such an offer been 
made in the moat concise langmige, (dig would have tUot|;ht 
she heard wrongly. * ‘ ' 
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“I liavc uo boy,” I^ady Asbley : “ aiy own dtai 

litfcle one la iwt bao^ in your cemetery. I \nll take tins 
om, if yo« TTilK to its place.” 

^ Heareus 1 but MUadi Anglaise could ue\ec be seiiuus ! 
8w<di. an offer to descend niion tbe pooi miserable orphan 
. Bau\ I JVfademoiselle nos benildcied ivith its greatness. 

“Then you will gi\e him to me ? ” said liody Aaliley. 

“ Ohi niikdi ! cai^ it indeed be ical f kludemoisellc 
Cplestine, <»n it be that Hdadi Ahglaise is not playing the 
mrce ;ffith me ? ” reiterated Mane Bans, in teais. “ Milodi 
shall be prayed for every day for a yeSr. Night and morn- 
ing I’ll go into the rhmch, my onn sdf, Co snpphoate 
.the Tiigin for her in a prayer. Such goodness is un- 
believable.” 

“Tlien I a»i to have him?” repeated Lady Ashley, 
growing impatient. i 

** Oh, whenever lutladi plcasts. And we will all fall on 
our knees ii^ thanksgiving^ It h nothing short of a miracle 
that has fallen on the infant.” 

The amazed Celestine crossed hdtsolf. She had stood^ tiH 
now, with her mouth open. * “ Quelle bonte 1 ” she mur- 
mured, ” range de charite (pi’ellc est J ” 

” I will take him now,” said Lady Ashley. 

1 late at night 1 in the merciless rain ! ” re]ieuttd 
^Marie^nx. * 

“•He will Come to no ham. C^lestinc shall put lam 
^ tUlder her eloak. Neither cold nor rain can touch him 
'there” . 

, ’ during the i^kcuasion, had fallen asleep* 

" ^p^ a shl^wl ronjid hint and handed 

’ hah to Cfeieetb#.. Shk’ ktooped to kiss his cheelt before the 
girhhi^ himwn the ampW foids of her olive cloalf. “Miladi 
Wiih,T)© kind to hiijlJl’Csie ’whispered, looking with a 
supplicating expiestdoti ht* T^ady A^hlej ^ 
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“ Kind to him I ” reported Ltvdy Ashley. *• Tho child 
shall he brought up as my own child. I promise it to yon 
in the hearing of Ueaven. What moi^ would yon have i ’’ 

“ Oh, niiladi is all goodne^ ! wo should be iufid to ^ 
doubt her,” answered the Demoiselle Baa.\. “ And for .the 
poor bits of caps and things he has, I will brii'g ihem to . 
miladi at the hotel—” 

“No!” imperiously iutermpted jjady .\f*hli*y. “(live 
them to any child who has need of them : and you can cotae 
to-iuoiTow morning and fetch away those he has on,” 
f.ady xV^hlcy aud Oflcstiue, the former condescending to 
car y the f.dudcrou8 scarlet umbrella, bad left the house au<f 
pjuugcd into the mud outside U, when Mademoiselle Buox « 
came after them in a Hurry. * 

Miladi had lorgotteu to ask the child’s name. It w'tis 
ftohert. 

Considcrahly astonished Was the Hotel, and 811 in it, 
when the new importation arrivijfl. The praisgs of Miladi 
Anglaisc were sounded from one end of it to the otl^er. 
Sucti an instance of behcvolence had never before been 
heard of. The noise spoke up loudest of any, and seised 
the httlc child with signs of rapture. She spoke feelingly: 
ever since the other infant’s death she had been crying her 
eyes out at the prospect of losing so good a place, i^d now 
she should retain jt>. * 

Bat another sinprise was to fall upon the hotel : perhaps 
not ^0 agreeable a one. Lady Ashley, that s^e night, 
summoned the landlady, and g»yo orders for their departure 
the following day. Tlic place was now too molimobofy. fpr 
her to remain in, she said ; madame might t^ulily believe 
that — and her hnsband, Sir Henry, spoke 'ankioasly in his 
letters for her return. He was already td theft own home, 
Ashley. . • 

Madame replied ihat she Tmew well St. Ou$st must be 
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htiUy aud though ■^oiry to lose juiladi, the could not of 
course mge her reiuaiuiug. But she hoped they might see 
iniladi aganti some time : perhaps next sninmer. 

Lady Ashley could not say. It was very far from 
England, Madame might present the bill in the momuig, 
4md see to the post-hoiises. She should start in the middle 
of the day. 

Eaua, the ^V'^est Indj^m servant, stood waitmg to undress 
Ijj^r lady that night, and it seemed she was to wait in vain. 
Ccitamly, Lady Ashley could licar an incrwliblc amount ot 
f itigue. The whole of the previous ni|;ht she had pwed the 
looms in excitement, and this one, when it mighf Ixs thoucdit 
•she would have been glad of rest and sleep, she was pacing 
them stiU. Nana was tired, If her nustross was not : it was 
close upon midnight : aud as the monotonous foclslops of 
Lady Ashley sounded on her ear from the adjacent rooms 
steep stole oxer her. 

llowlong;shc slept shejJid not know, but her arm w.is 
suij^enly and rudely shaken. She started up to see her 
mistress bending over her. 

“ Nana • ” uttered Lady Ashley, with that resolute look 
on hcl dark face, and those jiale compressed lips which the 
good, faithful woman disliked to see — “ Nana, do you want 
'to be fogged ? ” 

" Ha 1 mercy, my bdy ! Nana only shut her eyes for she 
think one littfu minute, and sleep come, come, without her 
knowing it.’* 

” ^ush*! Meep away if you like, xvheu yon are not wanted ; 
whait $0*1 ea^eV It is many years since you were 
floggbd-: — ”, ' 

” Oh, many, :&my,” interrupted the woman, beginning to 
trembly “ My lady> what pUor Nana do ? ” 

Jon hear me> woman ? I speak not of those old, 
ligU fiogghfge in the West Indies and ^ Madras, but 1 ask 
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if you would like to bN? flogged till you (hop --fcill joU 
die?'* 

What with thL sudden waking, and the words, the woman 
trembled so violently that her teeth began to chatter* ; but, 
fiom the force of habit, she ga\c a straightforwaid auswr. 

“ No , It would be dreadful so to be punished now. hj; 
does inj lady threaten it ^ 

‘"I threaten it onlj in of disobedient c You 
have seen that child 1 brought here to-nigUt : it is to Hjp 
mine. Do you undei stand ^ When w e get home to KngUnd, 
it u to be the Uitle^child I lost. None know that be ib 
dead: IhiV'e not wiitteu : they nevei will know it. Anct 
if evu >ou bieaihe a word of the truth — word that this is* 
not the child Su ITonf ) Iclt hele— yon shall be facourged ab 
I tell you.” 

The daik West ludau blood lushed into Lady Ashby’s 
e\cit( d face, and hei elenc hed Imds shook a^ she held them 
tbieattniugly at Xana The latifi spokt : • 

“My lady knows that Nana always obey het, 
alw^s. Nana her own slave and her mother’s slave bafoiu 
hci If my lady say Nana jump into that file, Nana do it. 
My lady only tell Nana what to say, and Nana say it.” 

“ It 13 well,” lotmned Lady Ashley. “ I^icmemher.” 

“ But nnisee not a slave,” suddenly exclaimed the ^jomau, 
as un idea appealed to strike her . “how my lady make 
inirsee «iay it was the same rliild ? " ^ 

“yhat IS my business,” retoited J^ady Ashley.^ “ Youri 
lb to mmd what I have commanded yon.”’ 

It was one o’clock the next day, abodt foBft« 9 i jreeks 
from the period o{ Jier arrival «t 8t, Lady Ashley 

quitted the hotel bkek maids infant Hohett 
and the unrse, who was a native of St. Oi^eSt, {ttsoomponyin^ 
hei . She had been a profitabW gfiesij We the hotel di^'not 
olten mat with, and MonSidhr Adgnste T)tt<n 3 immerttid, 
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AiAdiipe lite the tht^ee aad Zpia. all stood ia tbo 
street to salato Iter, on the right hAd left ^ the porte cocbiie. 
Half the tj>wn bed Ukewko chbgregatod there to watch the 
departure, the Hemoisellh Baux and the orphan chiklrou 
•forpifwg paiL of them, while mnrraurings of ptajer foi 
Mtladi Auglaise the angel caught the ear. Lady Ashley 
"gave a cold Ijow on either side, apd the Carriage moved up 
the hill. As it toiled past the cemetery the lady e'ast a 
pesaidnate, regretful gfauce towards a spot of earth near it, 
sftid wheu it was uo longer visible she flung herscU hack in 
her seat, and her eyes fell npou the infant opposite to her. 
•If we may believe all tales, that little child is not the only 
^ one who has been palmed off for a real heir. 
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CHAPTER VITl. 

“Aauiil'.Y FOB bver!*’ 

“ Asheby for over I ** “ Storm for ever I ” Now Sera'leo- 
an<l-)>urple f Now Yellow 1 Who wins ? “Who loses } 
PaiiDers floating, streamers flying, drums heating, trumix'ts. 
hl')\ving ! Oh, the coufusion, tho ('xcitcinenl, the noise and 
worry of a contested election ! 

» I’he green balcony in fr(»ut of the Ashley Arms was 
crowded with gentlemen. ’L'he rosettes of scarlel-and- 
pupplo ribbons displayed by som^ of them were^ sufficient to 
denote that they belonged to the Ashley party, ytauding 
bare-heaflcd in its centra, ond leaning over the rail, as if 
nlKiut to address the mob, wits the candidate in the Ashley 
interv'st. lie was a tall, pleasant-looking man, somewhere 
about thirty, wi^h light curling hair and a keen grey eye. 
It was Arthur Ashley, but Ills face ^^as thinner than it used 
to be and bis frame less robust. The eounty retunfed two 
members. The one, Colonel Puget, had been its I'eprosenta- 
tivo itiany yearn, and was always sure of bis return, and Sir 
IleiiTj Ashley had now broughi his nephew.forv^WPd as the 
other. Very little canv^ing had takdb place: it was 
thought unuecesstQfy, for ^ contest was not contemplated ; 
when, a few days befrtre that fixed for the Election, a third 
man was aunonuoed. Who was it ? No one «ould tell at 
first : but to the astonishment of the public and htdignhtion 
of I3ir Harry, it turqpd out tiFbe Richard Storm, an attorney 
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in extonsivo practice at Siopton, a iK^hbomtaf? town. 
Then began all the bnstlo, the ill-feeling of a contested 
election. JMr, Storm was a popular man in his vocation, of 
ready speech and vulgar wit, but that took uith the multi- 
tude : and he was certainly a bold man, for ho had apiieaied 
jii the village of Aslilcy> to court the Ashley votes, which 
any one else might liave supposed to be as safe as Sir ITeury’s 
own. Sir Hany coiisgqucntly was in a towering passion, 
and wrote an c*xagger.iled account of the proceedings to his 
wlto, who was then sojourning in London on her return 
Iroia Turis, fully expecting her to shate in his indignation. 

* A wide yellow banner, Storm and the People for cvi r ! ” 
.was streaming from the beer-shop, opposite tlie only inn in 
the place, which was the Ashley Arms, haughtily inacces- 
sible to anything yellow. This l)eer-shop had a flat roof, 
asccndable by a ladder iind a trep-door. It was not at 
inconvenient standing spot, and, for want of a better, the 
yellows madp the root their head-quarters, where Mr. Storm 
hajangued the Aslileyitcs. At the })resent moment the 
roof was deserted, for the yellow band and the ])anncrs and 
the committee, and what re&’uits they had Ijecn able to 
enlist, were on a parading tour through the village. When 
they came in front of the Ashley Arms, Mr. Ashley had 
begtm his speech : hisses, groans, and dnims instantly struck 
up, to* drowi^ it, •hut Mr. Storm wa^ed his hand and 
commanded silepce. 

“ My friends and followers,’^ he said, “let us not forget 
courtesy.* Our rival in the Scarlet-and-purplc interest is 
speaking. Well, •let lilra speak ; why should w iutcriupt 
him? Keep silence. Who’s affeid ^ 

Arthur Ashlfy, with a half'-smile, inclined his head to 
Mr. Storm, and continued hfe address : 

“ I need not remind you that I am one of yourselves. 1 
have grown up amongst you, mud your interests are identical 



\Mtrli miuo. If there i» one spot pu this c^rth that is dc(u( 
to mo, it is Ashley : if there is one jflahe'I'lroaM, above all 
others, See prosperous and happy, it is Ashley : i| tirere h a 
body of men I would serve at the sacrifice of time, health, 
and spirits, it is yon, my friends, who have been bora and' 
bred at Ashley, f need not say that I will support those 
measures ealoulated to conduce to your prosptniy, dr that I 
will strenuously oppose all such as would tell u&favonraldy 
upon you and upon your soil, becaus^ it would be Inqpotsible 
for me to do otherwise, for I repeat that T am one of '^our- 
selves, and in prorao^sr your hononr and welfare, I pro- 
mote that of my own family. You have ever found Sii 
Henry Ashley a lilieral landlonl ; you found Sir Aitbnr 
swh;yoa-“— ” 

At this moment a cariiasje-and-fonr came thUuderiu^ up 
the lull — for the village of Ashley was not built on level 
ground— the jiostboys wearing yellow rosettes as lai’ge as 
their hats. It scared the crowd, u hether scarlets or yellows, 

1 igbt and left, and drew sharply t?p, nndemeatlAhc balcony, 
“AVho in the name of- wdnder is this ?” exclaimed ‘‘Sir 
Hai^y Ashley, as he stood at 4iis nephew’s elbow. “ A woll- 
appointeil carriage, gentlemen,” ho whispoml. Where 
can our fneiKl of the law liave picked up so iuflacnlial a 
supporter ? ” 

“Why — egad, Sir Harry J it is yogr own carflogc!” 
responded Squire Front. “What the dickens does it 
mean ? ” ' , • 

“My cam'ago!” loftily wttcred-thc offondetf baronet. 
“ I think you mistake, squire.” 

“ It hears yolw otfiiffl, atSany rite,” 

Sir Hariy Ashtej^ put on his glwses. T» his-atoasjotasnt, ; 
to his horror, ^nost to his dtead, the dmtiage.did bear his 
arms, Bdt this compound of .feelinjft Was as ndthiliS; to 
the dismay which overpCWeri^ him, Aen T^ady Ashley: hiit 
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Wife> pnt hijr 1^4 but of carriage window, and lier 
head ^ter % ^4 f wn^g aibovdb a yellpw roaefetc, larger than 
any them# 

“ My dear,*' he toared ont in his sonorous voice, though 
perhaps, had ho hefctayed hia genuine foehugs, be would 
Jiavo addressed her by a less endearing title — ^“My dear, 
yon are labouring under a confunnded misapprcbension. 
Our colours are scarlet^ and purple. Postboys, throw those 
yellow drabs to the ground.” 

“Postboys,” retorted Lady Ashley, “keep the hows where 
tl»ey are.” Thongh exceedingly dark, as one horn in a 
warmer clime, she nos a very handsome wohian, nearly 
•thirty years jounger than Sir flaiiy, and she looked foith 
oil the crowd with a determined counfibnance and daring lip. 

“ People,” she began — ^uo fear that she, in her haughty 
exclnsivcness, would ever address inferiors as “ friends 
“ people* I ajtn the wife of yonr chief, and I forbid you to 
record yonr yotes for himJl 

§he pointed, as she spoke, to Arthur Ashley. Sir Harry 
stood speechless with consternation. 

“ Yon know,” she went onf “ that Sir Harry had a son 
bom tp him, the heir to Ashley. Yon know that son w<is 
drowned.. Yon were told it was an accident; that the 
child ^11 into the stream; but I, his mother, tell you it 
was no accident : dhat wicked man pushed him in, for he 
stood between him and Ashley. Will you permit such a 
man to be yont f^cesentative 

A confficting sound irose from the astonished crowd : 
mnnuhrs, dad g(tpaoSi intendod for the lady 

speaker, some for Ahhlay. ' * , ‘ 

“ Bat h» cridie had incceeded— fio haa been foiled 

once njpre,”»QonUnned liady Ashley, hst'&ask ftce assum- 
ing :4n* expression 0 $ maligmt tri^ph. pnt one 
heir out of riie way, hut anojhef, as ypn have heard, was 
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lioru to Sir Harry. Look at liina.” She sewed, as slic 
spoke, an infant of a few months old, perhaps eight or ten, 
who tat hy her side on the knees of his coloured nurse, and 
held him np to the window, whore but little of his face 
(‘oiild bo seen for the mass of yellow ribbons in his oajt * 
border. “ Vote for the yellow, people 1 Yellow for OvCr 1 

“It is as big a erammer as cvir was imt^ied, good 
friends,” screamed out little Hurg^n Oay, stutter' ug in 
his oveitement, as he looked down from a comer of the 
balcony, “and if it vvero lut ont of respect to Sir ilurry^s 
wife. I’d tell it you iti stronger language. The child did 
fall in 5 he foil in of his ow'n accord ; and I’ll be upon mj* 
oath to it, and so will Miller Heath’s wife, who saw it done.. 
Her ladyship’s gone » little //e/v, with the sorrow,” tapping 
his forehead, “when she says that. Mr. Ashley had no 
fuore to do with it than yon or I had. Ashley for ever ! 
Long live Arthur Ashley ! ” 

J3ut with a wave of the hand, and a smile that expressed 
conlideuee iji the crowd, I^ady Ashley had signed to the 
postboys, and the carriage hiBil resumed its way to Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley, with a pale cdunteuauce, expressive more of 
sorrow than of anger, attempted to resume his speech, bnt 
public sijeaking had been put an cud to for that day, and 
he was hooted down. Some of the mob tore, huzzaing, 
after Lady Ashley’s carriage. As to« Sir Harry,* all ho 
prayed for was that the balcony would fall in and let him 
dowp beyond sight and shame. 

ilow it was a perfectly well-known fact, kno^n beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the death bf* the young heir 
to Ashley was pufely accidental. The greater portion of 
those who made the crowd knew it to be Bo, and that Mr. 
Ashley, as Surgeon Gay said, had no more to do with it 
than they had. Nevertheless, will it .be believed that they 
were ready, now ti^o cue Lftd been given them by Lady 
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Afahloy, to cast the ctiuie in Uia teeth ? Rich.tid Storm 
was liberal with his secret money (or with soiueljody clse’s), 
the bccr-ahoj) kejpt its taps dowing free of charge, day and 
night, and the nsnal madness came over the voteis. 

When Ashley rose the next morning, the walls vs ere 
covered with placards. “ YHio boned the child ? ” “ Don’t 

vote for Ashley, the m r I ” “ Whtit became of the 

heir ? ” Streams are Jumdy I ” and with nnmerons others 
of a shnilar tendency. Whilst a wretched daub had been 
Hastily got up, of a drowned child being fished out of a 
stream, with a gentleman in l)lack,'snpposcd to repicseut 
*A. A., peeping round a tree with ficui'sh trftunph ; and 
. this was borne on a banner about the village. The unjust 
feeling grew to a in'teh of excitement*rcally marvellons, and 
when the following day came, wluch was the polling one, 
JMr. Ashley lost his election. * 

Sir Henry Ashley (.to go back a day or two) descended 
from the balcony and st^de after his wife’s Carriage, far 
m(jfe excited than the cnizy mob. It was reported after- 
wards that, upon his reaching Ashley, a violent sceiic of 
disagreement took place betvvwn him and his wife. Oci-tain 
it was, Sir Hciuy left within an hour for Stopton, and 
remained there until after the election, though he and his 
wife had not met for mouths, lie had last seen her in 
October, and it VraS now Juno. Illness — ^the remains of a 
dangerous fever-~had obliged him to return to England, 
leaving hk wife and infant in a remote part of Fijgnce. 
Shert^y after, she had also journeyed on ter return as far 
as Paris, and tiMre she had stopped until now, neglecting 
her husband’s letters of surprise Ind remonstrance. 

As Sir Henry left Iiadj( Ashley’s room, banging the door 
after him ami striding along the corridor with angry step, 
he ]^asBed the chamber used as a nursery, and, hearing the 
infant’s voice, turned into it. * Little Blanche his daughter, 
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^vho had been hia aolc companion duiing her mother’s 
abaonce, Traa playing with the babo aa it sat on the kneo 
of the West Indian ntttse. It was one the lightMb 
children in complexion ever seen. Blanche waa fair, with 
fl<i\en curls, bnt the infant was tojsdly dissittifldr, to her. 
Its Imir and eyebrows were nearly white, its face <iuite^ 
white, and its eyes were of a light, faint shade of bine. It 
was a strong, big child, with wide, c^rse features. 

Tue baronet naturally proceeded to take notice of the 
boy, not having seen it suicc it was two months old. Ho 
drew Blanche away, bent down, and held out his hand 
playfnily. " 

Nnrso ! Nana 1 ” he suddenly broke forth, springing up . 
airaiu more quickly thhn he had Stooped down, “ what have 
yon been a< with the child ? Yon Iiavc changed its eyes 
and complexion.” 

The dark woman looked up, terror and perplexity written 
on her face, had Sir Henry becq keen cnougl^ to read it. 
Her lips were strained back and her white teeth stood oi^. 

“.Nana done nothing,* massa. Piccaninny same little 
piccaninny that massa Icavc,’^ 

“ .Same ? of course it is the same, you stnpid womun 1 1 
suppose,” added Sir Henry more" slowly, “these young 
babies do change their looks.” He stooped ^in, and 
would probably liavo taken the child, bob at that moment 
he heard his wife’s door open and her voice calling for her 
Prennh maid, Elsie, whom she had brought from Paris. 

“ Changeable as the wind,” he muttered to biimelf as he^ 
hastened downstairs and qut of the honfe, pu his way, as" 
has been said, to Stopton. *“ Hothing'would do, this sprhig, 
but I must disohaige Barbarie— who sttifed for Blanche 
very well, and did her duty by her—i^n tbe idea that she 
would have no French women in ths^hoase yl was JSfnu- 
dated with letters ajjd reptoadhes until I complied, and now 
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she ljA» brouglil bom<i a Fjpoftch min'!: Iicrsclf. Clmugeublo 
aa the wind.” . ' . ' 

Enraoitr I b' pjrejndicc 1 how insinuating they are I 

It would seenti.AJlmost impossihlo, but it i$ nevertheless true, 
that a against Mr. Ashley grew up -in the county, 

.Lady Ashley most havo had grounds for her accusation, 
reasoned thh ^tWon over ‘their wine ; and it Was a fiK:t 
that only tho nnfortiinate child had then stood between 
^tthur Ashldy and the inherUance. it', Ashley bocarao 
aware of this prejudice ; some old friends were cool to him 
at the magistrates’ mooting, where life one day accompanied 
*8ir Henry j Some refused his invitations, and*some passed 
him over when they sent out their own. A feeling of bitter 
mentment arose uithin him. H0 felt sure that Lady 
Ashley was still at work, secretly traducing him, and he 
remembered the threat she had once uttered to him in hV 
jealous rage ; *'! will wear those words in my heart, Arthur 
Ashley, nn^l I am reveqged.” tShc was carrying out her 
tlgeat with a vengeance ; snrely this was a heavy requital 
for his having slighted her as Mibs Carnagie, He toqk his 
resolu|ton; he would stop ih such an unjust, prejudiced 
; ntighhonthood nodonger, and away he departed for London 
with his wife and children. Bat ill news travels fast, and 
he found 'Upon his arrival there, that the calumny, had pre- 
cedodTiua., ' 
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rriAPTER t:^ 

MArOH IIVTSB’h I’Bm.TATTr, 

The yrar? sjivd on, ^Artlnir AsUty did not rctnni, and^ 
iiindon, the*<3in(ill liouse borderiiij' on AshleyiPark, wliiob 
h.i 1 boon ills rcsidoncc, was kept shut u]). One snowy after. • 
no 'll in file week preceding Oliristma'i, Edward Gay, surgeon 
iiid apothecary, as the words on his door-plate indicated, 
IS in bis surgery making up pills, when the window was 
darkened and tbo doctor saw the brown head of a traveller 
above tlie wire blind, jiecring in tlirough the flakes of snow. 

“ Ojien the door, Jos,” he ^aid merrily to liis son, a tid 
of fifteen, just entering upon tho mysteries of drugs and 
anatomy. “ I think I know that face.” , 

” It IS only some old traveller, father, wanting to learn 
how pillh ato compounded. Just look at the snow ou his 
hat.” 

“ If you don’t do as I bid you, youhg gentleman, you 
will have the pills making acquaintance with your head,” 
was tJie le'orb, in a makc-hclieve angry tone. “J)pcn the 
door, sinah.” 

“And how goes the world with my tfiend Isid?” in- 
quired the travcllerj entering the surgery, after shakmg tho 
snow iroiu his shoes and his hat, and depositing a stout 
walldng-stirk in a comer. “SfeBily?” * 

“As easily as the cold and a forest df young mouths will 
let it,” was tbo quaint reply oi the surgeon, holding out his 
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hand and graspin? that of Major Hayno. You are not 
aged a day, Major. I tliought* you never meant to ns 
a visit ajMtn- Hou' long is it einco you were here ? ” 

“ Five years,” 

•“ To be sure. When you brought honio Sir Harry after 
_tlie French fever.” 

“ Ah ! a near touch for him, that was,” cried the lifajor. 
” I have been halfwaj round the woild since then, besides 
sojourning two years in Canada. Is Sir Harry well ? ” 

“Ho. I fear lie h in a bad way. These pills arc for 
him. Jos, put ou your cap and tala* llicm up.” 

“ Ttat’s^ne of your young forest, I presume,” said the 
, Major, noticing Jos. 

“ The worst of the lot for taking in potatoes and sundries. 
His grinders stand at nothing. Be off, sir ! Presto 1 
Don’t cat the pills as you go.” 

“What ails Sir Harry?” questioned Major Hayne, as 
Master Jo^ disappeared lyth the bo\ of pills. 

^“A combination of complaints. Dropsy the most 
‘prominent.” 

The Major’s face grew iSnglhy. “Seriously speaking. 
Gay, do you mean to say he is a confirmed invalid ? ” 

“ He’s worse, Major. When I said he was going, T meant 
it. He is going fast.” 

“ i{nd my lady f ” continued the Major, after a concerned 
pause. 

“ Don^t ask :?ao.' Nothing ails her. She is no faYourito 
of mine. I never did like her, bnt since her hciiaviour to 
Arthur Ashley, Vhen she caused him to lose his election, I 
have despised and detested her.* Her oldest child, Oamagic, 
was drowned, &nd she told the clectioneenng mob that he 
did it. Had I been Sir Harry, I should have put her into 
a inadhome that very day.” 

“Was there any mystery Attached tp the child’s death ? ” 
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(jnostioncd I^Iajor ILiyno. “ Sir ITarry once said he would 
tell me the particulars, but he never did, and I did not 
choose to ask.” . 

“ None wliatcvcr : except in Lady Ashley’s maliirnaut 
spirit. k(‘ep Artl]ur Ashley out of the succession, th** 
would sell lier soul to that near friend of hem who ;vijars 
horns and a tail ; and when tlu* accident happened which' 
nuuh* Arthur Ashley ajOjaiii the hclr-pro'^umptive, il.e evil or‘ 
her nature broke out lu an accusation ajrainst him, Tt 
occuiTCcl six year u'^o l.i^t July, (^irnav^ie was racing afteV 
a buLterliy, ,iiid bimsclf, bead foremost, into the 

stream I>a4ue I loath saw the accident ; and poor Arthur* 
Ashley sat lisliiug in the same stream, uiieoiis(*ions that there 
was u young soul, williiu a stone’s throw, drowning for want 
of a^^istallce. Donvii came iny lady, when tlu; alarm was 
ir.vcii, and ac<*iised Arthur, in her mad passion, of putting 
the boy into the water, hardly knowing, 1 believe, what site 
said. She Wets frantic ^Yitb gi*icf for the loss of the r/z/A/, 
and with r«ig(‘ for the loss of the heir, Aftef that, they 
\Ycnt abroad.” 

*• Where anotluT heir w'as born,” rejoined the llajor, 
ju<t as 1 m(3t them at St. Quest. I should as soon liave 
exi)ectcd to come \ pon a family from the moon as upon 
them, in that unfrequented spot, and so far from home. 

I low' many children are tlierc now’ ? ” , • 

“ Only that one, besid(3s the little girl. She has had no 
more.” 

r'jnnsb make acquaintance with tlie young gbntlcman 
when I go np to-day. I had him in my jwms many a time 
the first few weeks of liisHife. Tie bears my name. Sir 
Harry was at a puzzle for one, and wc thoMglit Tliilip as 
good as any other. Something else, I think, W'jjs tacked on 
to it.” 

‘‘IMiilip Ryh‘,” said the siirjfcon. “ But I did nob finish 
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about Arthur and Liidy Ashley. You brought Sir lloury 
home, you know, five years ago, after that attack of fever 
at St. Oiv'st. We hoard Lady Asliley was to follow \ciy 
.soon, and you left. Hut the months went on, and her lady- 
* ship never arrived : she was stopping in Paris. Arthur 
Ashley, Avith his Avifo and family, came down to Lindeii f(n‘ 
liaster, for they liad all passed that winter in Loudon, he 
hard at work at his i)^liti(‘al duties. Soon after he oame 
down, he was seized with inflammation of the lungs. I 
tliought it was all over with him ; it Avas what his failicr 
died of : and Avhen ho did get better, J told him he must not 
^0 back to ^own and to AA"j)rry, if he Avantecl to‘liAT. So he 
.stayed at Linden. Bub in June, Avhon the ekvTion came on, 
lie was pretty aa’cH, and Sir Henry porsuaded him to stand 
for the county, which he did. A third man came forAvard, 
a fellow from Sto])ton, Dick Storm, no more right to put up 
for a member than I have, and we all laughed at the notion 
of his standing against an Ashley. He Avas as sure of his 
return, Avas !\i*thnr Ashley, as I am that I had roast mutton 
for niy dinner this d/ly. When, fti the very nick of time, 
just as Avc AATi’c all assembled in this village street, «‘au- 
didates, county influence, farmers, and mob, my Ijiidy 
Ashley’s carriage appears in the midst of ns, like Baiujno’s 
ghost ” 

‘‘ Sh8 Avaa at hom«, then ? ” interposed Major ILiyne. 

“ No. She had come post-haste from London. It was 
her first entry into Ashley since she (luitted it, nearljj two 
years befofe. >Shc stopped her carriage, AvaAxnl Dick Storm’s 
colours in our fjices, and forbid the tenants to vote for 
Arthur Ashley, became he had driwned the childy who stood 
between himandihe mherilance.^^ 

“ Absurd !•’ cried Major Haync, his keen eye flashing. 
“ Nobody bub a Bess, of Bedlam would venture on such a 
thing.” 
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A rcgnltir of Borllam slio that day, if over 
I saw one,” returned Mr. (Liy. “She persisted in her 
accusation, turning the anger of the mob agaiiiftt Arthur, 
and ihe upshot was, he his election and Storm got in. 
Quite a feeling was rais<3d against IMr. Ashley throiudwntt 
the iv iglibourhoocl, and he h ft in dKcrusl.” 

“ What did Sir Harry do r ” 

“Xot what ho oiuliL lie should Jiavf hpoLeu up 
fearlessly at th(‘ tinio and d( fended his nephew, inst^'ad of 
taking rdiige in sildio^, w^liieJi of conr-e ga\e a colouring 
to iny Lid/s Molds ^The fact is, Sir Hairy is more unda* 
pLttooat 'i* A tTumeut than Ik A\as in his fir&i wife’s time, 
and if si ic chose to a(vuse hiinsell of having drowned the 
ihlld, ho daiv not gaifi.say it lo her f«ice. I spolv(‘ up, and 1 
w IS a Awy humble indiM'diial compared with some on the 
[rdcony, but my rile wms laUed, as the Yankees siy. I 
should like to have (lu<kd her in Pi out’s pond.” 

Mtijor TTa)ne ww a shrew^l t[iinker, fond o{ tracing out 
(auso and <*ifcct. “ LaJy^Asliley must lia\c had spnio 
private pique against ArChnr I ” he suddenly said. 

Snvgoon (lay nodded a succession of nods. 

“ Do yon know what it is ? ” asked the Major, 

“ 1 only know what’s said.” 

“Well?” 

“That when she was visiting licrf as Miss Uaruagio, 
she was dying of love for Arthur Ashley,” whispered the 
apoUietMry. “ Ho led her on to it : perliaps lie did not 
know' what the jiassions of these half-casto West Indians 
ari" : and then she discoyered that he Vas only amusing 
liiinself at her aximnao, for Ids affections Avere given to Anna 
lUvers, now his Avife.” 

!Major Jlayiic droAV a long, deep breath, AvhmU ended in a 
wliistle. “Ho ho, Mr, Artliur I tkeii you must e'^pect 
something, ‘Helhhis no* fury like a AAoman scorued.’ 
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The poet spoke of an ordinary fury, and 1 rc^ckou my lady 
has the elements of an extraordinary (*ne.” 

‘‘ kSIic jnst has. Major, not a word of this up yonder, 
,Sir Harry has lived in blissful ignorance of the matter; 
indved, few know it,” 

“ Do yon take me for a numskull, Ned ? ” retorted Major 
llayuc, I hear and sec, as I go through life, and say 
nothing. If T can put^matters to rights in a quiet way, well 
f^d good, I do it ; hut I don’t set people together by the 
ears, flood day ; I’m going on to Ashley.” lie took his 
stick as he spoke and walked up the^J^tieet at a sharp pace, 
\iuinming a scrap of an old Scotch song — 

‘‘And when our day ehnll conw^ frind John, 

Wo will nn meet it sair ; 

But wo*ll think on a* tho f^nde wo’ve done, 

And could na mak* it 

^lajor Ilayne entered Sir Tfarry’s residence through the 
courtyard, not by the gmnd entrance ; lie was fond of 
aiiwouneing himself in the® least ostentatious manner. 
B(‘forc he had well closed the gate, however, a sharp salute, 
in the shape of a snowball, struck him on the cheek. With 
a few quick strides he seized the delinquent, a lad of five or 
six years old, who stood staring at what ho had done. 

“Now, young gentleman,” cried the Major, wiping his 
face, “you and I must settle accounts. What is your 
name ? ” 

“Master Ashley,” answered the boy, stolidly. “ 1 didn’t 
go to do it.” . 

The Major looked at him, Au extremely light, coIoiirJc'^s 
child, with a wide pug nose and puffy cheeks, 

“ Gay said there was only one boy,” he muttered. “ I 
must.have misunderstood him ; or this may be a cousin : 
Artliur’s boy, perhaps. Is Sir Harry Ashley your uncle, 
my boy ? ” 
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“ Sir Harry Ashley is my papa, sir.” 

“ Wcll,^ you will take me in to him, I won’t tell tales : 
hut don’t you snowball a stranger again, or you may get 
pnnislied.” 

I’lic boy led the Major through the back offices, to’Hio 
surprise of all the servants they met, upstairs into the 
library. Sir Harry, wheezing and coughing, was scjited in 
au easy-chair by the large fire ; wliiisb Lady Ashley, in her 
old, indolent fashion, stretched back in another, nearly 
at full length. Kana stood bathing her temples with can 
do Cologne, f(jr her laiiyship had a headache. 

Sir Hairy was greatly broken, greatly altered. If anyi 
thing could arouse him, it was the unexpected sight of his 
old and dear friend.* lie struggled to rise, which Lady 
Vsliley did not attempt to do, and Major Hayue drew 
forward a chair and sao down between tbciu. Presently the 
boy, who had fetched his sister, came and stood close to the 
Major. 

“This can never 'be Miss Blanche!” he cxclaijncd 
jokingly, as he took a hand of each. “ This is a growing- 
up young lady. Little Blanche used to kiss me ; perhaps 
the young lady will bo above it.” 

Miss Blanche laughed, shook back Iier flaxen curls, and 
incllued her rosy check towards the Major. 

“ This one,” playfully whirling round the boy, and I 
became friends outside among the snow. But I want to 
see t)ie otlicr boy.” 

“There is no.other,” said Sir Harry. “AYe*have only 
those two children.” ^ 

Major Hayue looked pTizzled. “Gay told me that* the 
boy born at St. Quest was living. He through whom I 
learnt nursing.” 

“ That is he,” said Sir Harry. 

“ This is not lie.’i returned the Major in a positive tone, 
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“ Wliat is your name ? ” hA hastily added to the hoy. 

The other name ; n^t ‘ Master Ashley,’ as you*" said just 
now.’* 

“ Philip,” replied the child. 

“•Philip 1” 

^ “ Philip Ashley, sir.” 

“ Atid ‘ Ryle,’ ” interposed Sir Harry. “ You rcmcnihcr. 
Major, it was you and l^uamed him Philip llylc.” 

^“You are mystifying me,” exclaimed tlie Major im- 
patiently. “This is ?!(?/ the child I nsed to nurse at St. 
Quest,” he continued, turning sharply to Lady Asliley and 
^ana. 

. He gazed at both with his searching eyes. The coloured 
woman’s face assumed an expression of terror, and she 
glanced at her mistress with an entreating, pleading look— 
as jMajor Haync interpreted it. ' 

“When you left the child he was only two months old,” 
spoke Lady Ashley, with wld calmness. “ How could you 
exp|ct to remember him? Hothing changes so much as 
infants.” 

“ But it is utterly impossible that any infant could change 
like this,” pera/sted Major Haync. “ He thus as dark as 
yourself, Lady Ashley ; nay, darker, with your own large, 
bright h\ach eyes.” 

Lady Ashley grew a little, a very little, perturbed. “ He 
was dark in the first few weeks of his life,” she said, “ but 
after hff’ had a touch of the fever — the same fever which 
attacked ^ir Harry— the skin peeled off his face and he 
became fair, as ybh see him,” 

“But look at this child’s eyes,” repeal^ tlie Major, who 
seemed lost in 'Pondering unbelief ; “ they are small and 
light; it is* not possible they ever oould have been a 
brilliant black, as Ids ^ere. Yon are jo^ihg with me.” 

“I have no more to say,** haughtpy responded Lady 
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Aslilcy. “ There stauds the boy, light how, though he may 
have been as dark as Nana. 1 have not used white paint 
to him, and am not answerable for the changing jof infants' 
complexions. Neither do I see what Major Hayne proposes 
to himself by holding this argument, unless he has a wish 
to dispute everything I say.” 

The Major was silent, as of course he had no alternative 
but to be. But as he turned to sppak with Sir Harry on 
other topics, ho eaught the strange look of apprehension 
and distress on the servant’s face, shining even through the 
copper colour. 
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THE DBIiAYED WILL. 

Sir Harry i^aited up until nine thaA Right, expecting the 
Wial visit of Mr. Gay ; then ho was helped to* hed, Hut 
scarcely had he left the library, uhich then only contained 
the Major, when the little man entered it, full of apologies. 
He had been called out to an earnest case, and could no^ 
Quit it nntil that moment. 

“ Ned,” cried Major Hayne, who was thoughtfully look- 
ing into the fire, “did you ever hear of black childmu 
becoming wfiite ? ” 

“ Might boil ’em down, perhaiis,'” answered the surgeon. 
“ I never saw it done.” 

“ You remember the child who was being christened the 
day 1 arrived here from India, ever so long ago, that little 
Carnagie? He had jet-black eyes and a swarthy com- 
plexion! Should you think such a child as that could ever 
turn fair, his shin white, and his eyes light ? ” 

“Hevsi;. So long as oak and ash grow. Why ? ” . 

The Major did not answer. When he spoke again, it 
was on a'^iffermt* subject. “ Dqptor, I fed sure Sir Harry 
'will not be hero twelve months. He* is worse than 1 
expected to findhiiR,’^ 

’“Twelve months 1" echoed Surgeon Gay. “Before the 
half ’df ‘that time ha» elapsed, we shall have a Sir Philip 
Ashley.” * , 
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“ A Ug boy, that, for his ags/* oaretesdiymnarktd tho 
Major, “especially for ofie born und^ his ]$^iar citcam- 
stances. Who do you call him like ? ” 

“ Himself, and nobody else,” was the reply of the surgeon. 
“ Carnagie was the image of his mother, and the gud is like 
tho Ashlcys; biijlh Philip rcsemblra none of them. I tol^ 
my lady, one day, that had she not been with the boy in 
France, one might Lrre said he eras clianged at nnrse. 
W.isn’tsheangry withmol I had to beg her pardon.” ^ 

“Sir Harry will see yon, sir,” said a serrant, entering 
and addressing Surgeon Gay. 

When Mr. Gay returned to the room, which he did for a 
moment before leaving, M.vjor Hayno was in a deep reverie^ 
nut having changed his position. 

^ “Major,” said the surgeon, touching him to call his 
attention, “you are Sir Harry’s oldest friend, and can pre- 
sume with him more than I can. Try and find out if his 
worldly affairs are settled : if njt, urge it. .^nd persuade 
him to have further advice : it would be more satisfactory 
afterwards. He will not'listcn to me.” 

Major Hayne aronsed himSdf and looked at the snigeon. 
“ Affei imrih ! ” he echoed. “ Have you reason to fear that 
the end is very near ? ” 

“ There’s a look in his face to-night that I don’t like. 
If I am wanted, Major, I shall be at Mrs. Appleby’s. The 
servants know it. How for my trudge there in the snow .” 

“ Poes it snow still ? ” 

“ Flakes as big as a oheese-plate. Good night?’ 

Major Hayne proceeded to Sir Harry’b room. He was 
in bed, propped up by pillows, and panting for breath. 
“ Sit here and talk with me, Ph^p,” he said. “ I have the 
most wretched nights. 1 often wish there wavno night.” 

“ Cannot you lie down more comfortably than that ‘r*’ 

“No; on atcouct of m/brejd»h. Al^ Philip I a little 
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jnoro painful breathing, the water o, little higher, ami tlie 
world will have seen the last of Hal Ashley. lu a few days 
I shall be two-and-sixty : just the age at whieU my father 
died.” 

“•You must have better adviee,” said Major Hayne. 
“ Had I been hei*e, you should have had it before,” 

“ I had a physician at first, from Stoptou, but he did 
me no good. Not as imich as (Jay does.” 

“ Gay ! ” slightingly rejoined the Major, bearing in mind 
\>1int the little man had just urged upon him ; “ he may be 
a knowing apothecary for the village aches and pains, but 
yours is a serious case. Hy the way. Sir Hany, have you 
made your will ? ” 

“ No.” 

“AVhat ! not pio\ided for your children — not appointeij 
their guardkius I ” exclaimed the Major, in tones between 
astonishment and reproach. “ IIow can you be so careless, 
Sir Harry ? ” 

know I ought to do it. will one of these fine days, 
before I get any worse. 1 am *too careless. IMy sister 
Bessy used to reproach me witt its being my besetting sin.” 

“ We have all a besetting sin,” observed Major llayuc. 
“ Never a man or woman was sent into this world without 
one. ^nd we have striven but imperfectly to do our duty, 
if we have not found it out, and subdued it, long before 
we arrive at your age or mine.” 

“ Philip^ I shall leave you guardian of my children.”, 

“ I will not act,” hastily inten'upted Major Hayne. 

Sir Harry stretched out his hai^d and clasped the Major’s. 
“You mil act, Philip. Remeifiber our close and long 
* friendsliip.” * 

The Major hesitated. “Who is to be associated with 
me 

“ I thought of Arthur Ashley.” 

H 
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‘‘ "VYhcw ! ” ejaculated the Major. ‘‘ How will that 
please your Nvife, Hal ? She holds him, I fancy, in little 
favour.” 

“ lie is upright and conscientious : and I wish to leave 
behind mo a token of my confidence in him, and my »'egard. 
But if what I hear of his liealth be true, Arthur may not 
be long after me.” 

“In which case his son inust^ be next to yours in 
succession.” 

“ His cldrjst son. Ryle.” ^ 

“And if that child of Arthur’s should suoceul in his 
niinopity, A ho would reside at Ashhw ? Y'our uidow ? ” 

“iS’o, no; RyJe. Ryle and his personal guardian, who 
\\ould, of course, l)(f his mother. I tru<it in mercy it 
juay never come to that: my uife uould not bear to 
i[mt Ashley tamely. Why do you suppose so improbable 
an event? Pliilip is as strong and healthy as a young 
lion ; there’s no fear of his djdng.” ^ 

“ How very extraordinary that a dark boy, as he -was, 
shquld have become so fair ! ” remarked the -Major. “ Did 
you observe the change wlien Lady Ashley first brought 
him home, or has it come on by imperceptible degrees ? ” 

“ Not by degrees. When she brought him home I was 
amazed to see the child so changed, for it struck me that 
when I left him he was a swarthy little ohap, something 
like poor Carnagic, But I thought my memory might 
phij me false, for I was too ill to take much nqjice of him 
at yt. Guest, as you know.” 

There was a silence. .Major Hayne*broke it, speaking 
abruptly. 

“Harry, you must do justice to Arthur Ashley. You 
never should have countenanced your wife iif her infamous 
accusation.” • * *• 

Sir Harry groaned. “ 1^ was bewildered at the time, 
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Philip ; T was, indeed. I have done latterly what I could 
to ri'pair it, by speaking to my friends and neighbours 
upon the liigh estimation in which I hold Arthur.” 

“ Is he u cll off ? ” 

“.lie will be bettor off when I die. It is as much for 
him, as for anything else, that I ought to make a will.” 

’ “ You would leave him money ? ” 

Sir Harry indicated answer in the affirmative, but his 
breath was giwing alarmingly laboured. Major Haync, 
iiliaceiistomed to him, imagined it was but a usual occur- 
rence, the effect of his lying down. , 

• “ If I am to act. Sir Tlany, I must not bo lettered by 
Lady Ashley. She ” 

“ Oh, Philip 1 raise me, raise me up ! ” almost screamed 
^Sir Harry. I shall suffocate.” 

I'he Major quickly passed his ann under the pillows. 
“ Do you feel worse ? ” he whispered. 

Send for Gay,” was the gasping answer. 

Later that night, when the snowstorm had ceased and 
the surgeon sat by Sir Hairy’s bedside, a servant in, the 
Ashley livery might be seeii,*by the light of the watery 
moon, sinjediiig along to Stopton in search of a physician 
as fast as the roads would allow his horse to go. 

With the alarm of death, for it was indeed approaching, 
the jiangs of remorse seized upon Sir Harry Ashley. Was 
there time to repair his dilatory carelessness ? Barely. 
Upon how many death-beds does not the same remor^ sit 
heavily 1 And, rely upon it, when the interests of this 
w orld have been ^ procrastinate4, the same may be feared 
of those that pertain to the next.* • 

When the physician came, he did not precisely say there 
Was no^ hope, but he looked it. He remained until the 
moriliiig and breakfasted with Major Haync. Lady 
Ashley was not with them. Alarming •illness in the house 
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made no change in her habits, and she did not rise until 
later ; she then proceeded to the door of her husband’s 
rooqi. It was fastened, and she knocked sharply* Major 
llayne opened it and came out. 

“ »Sir llariy is giving his lawyer directions for his will,” 
he whispered. 

T wish to go in,” ^he .siid. 

“ Pardon me, Lady Asliley. They will s(»ou have finished. 
Sir Harry requested me to keep the room clear until theiv” 

She did not answer a word ; she knew she had to deal 
with a-' determined a spirit as her own, but she sat down 
in the seat of one of the comdor windows and looked 
bullenly out on the snowy Lmdscape. Presently the lawyt^r 
came out, bowed to* Major llayne, bow'cd lower to Lady 
%A8hloy, and parsed dowm the staircase. They both went 
in then. 

‘‘ r was bolted out,” Lady Ashley resentfully began to 
her husband. 

My dear— I w^as telling/} raystock — about you an^* the 
children— everything,” junted Sir Harry. “I ought to 
have done it before.” 

“ What was there to do ? ” inquired Lady Ashley, who 
positively was as ignorant of business matters as her little 
daughter, Blanche. ^ 

“ Tell her, Philip,” gasped Sir llari^. “ I cannot talk.” 

The Major “ told ” her to the best of his ability, but he 
wasilost in bewilderment just then, for he had ^eard a fact 
which had greatly astonished liim— that there had been no 
mamage settlement upon Lady Ashley.* No relatives were 
near her to urgep it, and Sir Harry, in ^is unpardonable 
carelessness, had put it oflF from time to time, until it bad 
been put off altogether. During his courtship, he had 
thought of little save rendering himself agreeable tV Miss 
Carnagie. 
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‘‘ What do you mean about * guardians ? ’ ” interrupted 
Lady Ashley, as Major Hayue was speaking. “ I am com- 
petent to take care rf my own children.” 

Oh, of courae, as their mother, but there must be also 
guardians of their property and interests. It is necessary.” 

“ Who arc they to be ? ” 

’ “ Myself and Mr: Ashley.” 

Lady Ashley’s eyes Hashed fire. “ Who appointed you— 
and him > ” 

“ Sir Harry. No one else has the power.” 

Lady Ashley turned to her husbapd. “ Sir Harry, you 
must undo this ; you had no right to take sfich a step 
ndthout consulting mo. To Major Hayne I object, for I 
know that wo shall but oppose each other. And as to 
Arthur Ashley,” she added, her fingers closing tightly 
with resolution, “ I swear that he shall never have authority 
over my children.” 

“Peace, peace, Lauretti^” murmured poof Sir Harry. 
“ I ]jave been shamefully unjust to Arthur in the last few 
years of my life, playing by him the part of a coward^ I 
cannot die until I have repaired it. Do not begrudge 
what I have l)equeathed him. You and Blanche Avill have 
enough, and Philip will be far more wealthy, when his 
minori^ shall be over, than I have ever been.” 

Lady Ashley grasped the bedclothes, her fingers, in their 
passion, nearly meeting. “ You have left money to Arthur 
Ashley ! ” ^lie exclaimed. “ You ! ” 

“ Not much. A poor requital for the accusation you cast 
at him and w’hich* I did not reppl. Philip,” he implored, 
his tone showing his helplessness,* “ let me have peace ! I 
must he at peace* in this my last day.” 

“ I ask y(m,” persisted Lady Ashley, “ will you cancel 
whaC you have done ?• Will you countermand this will ? ” 

“ No,” was the reply of her^husband^ “ it is a righteous 
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and conscientious will. Ask Major Hayne ; he will tell 
you so.” 

She turned to Major Hayne. ‘‘Is it made? irre vocal >ly 
made ? ” 

“It is being made. Mr. Oraystock will bring it Irevv*, 
l)y-and-by, to be signed.” 

Lady Ashley said no more. In the afternoon, when Mr. 
Oraystock came the second time, ^iv Harry was gradually 
sinking. The lawyer read over the will. The Revereud, 
Mr. Marsh, the ineiimbent of Ashley, and Squire Proui,^ 
who had come to have^a last word wdth his old friend, wei ’ 
called into the room to witness it. Lady Ashley glided in 
after tlic in, but remained out of view% behind the curtain. 

The will was spread out before Sir Henry, who w^'as raised 
t^nd supported by Major Hayne. He had taken the pen In 
hand, when he suddenly looked up. 

“ (Jraystoq^, r<^ad that one pait of it— relating to Arthur 
Ashley. It will do me good i]^at my friend J^rout should 
hear it in luy prosciieo ” ^ 

Mr. Oraystock read: “And whereas a erucl aspersion 
was east uiioii my dear nephew'’, Arthur Ashley, to the effect 
that he had caused tl e death of my sou, I desire in this, my 
last will and testameut, to affirm, of my own knowdedge, his 
entire innocence, and to declare that I have never ^or one 
moment believed or eouiitcnaiicod th(f aspersion. And I 

hereby bequeath to the said Arthur Asliley ” 

“fl?hat will do,” interrupted Sir Harry, inotioijjing for the 
document to ho again placed before him. 

He signed the will, the* witnesses testifying to his signa- 
ture. “ Thank €h)d,” he murmured, sinldng back, “ that 
the time to repair my carelessness has been accorded me ! ” 
Mr. Oraystock was folding up the paper* wh^n Lady 
Ashley stole round the be<^ and silatchcd it out of the 
Sawyer’s liands. fc^he tore it in two pieces, and thrusting 
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them into the blazing lire, keeping them down with her 
hands, which mnst have received a scorching, she turned 
her dark, determined face towards Sir Ilarrj. 

“ I told you,” she uttered, “ that Arthm* iVshlcy should 
nem have power over my children, neither shall he rob 
tliem of their money. I would rather tear him in pieces 
first, as 1 have tom your fine will.” 

Sir Harry raised up Ws hands and groaned aloud, whilst 
t^c astonished spectators stood round the bed, and stared 
in consternation at Lady Ashley. Sir Harry cast an im- 
ploring look at Mr. Graystock and at Major Hayno. “ You 
both know my wishes,” ho gas^ted ; “ carry them out.” 

- “ The copy of this will is at the inn,” quickly spoke up 
the lawyer. “ Shall I fetch it, Sir HRrry ? Signed, it will 
be as legal as this.” 

“ Fetch it, fetch it,” was the eagerly assenting answer. 
“ It is necessary for her sake, should anytl^g happen to 
Philip.” 

©ff sprang Mr. Graystock.^ But before he crossed the 
threshold of the door a sound recalled him, and he Iqpked 
back to see Sir Harry in tfic death-struggle. It was a 
prinful death, but a speedy one. In five minutes all was 
over. 

• “ Ygur machinations have not prospered,” uttered Lady 
Ashley, as she gazed in triumph at Major Haync. “My 
son is Sir Philip Ashley, and I am uncontrolled.” 
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BT.ANCHK. 

St’RELT the house Wjjs going to rack and ruin. Old 
servants, who had been in the family for years and years,* 
were turned away, and a new, ill-organized set collected 
in their places. Even the steward was dismissed. The 
sober, steady lawyer, Mr. Graystock, the confidential advLser 
o^ the Ashlcys, was also discarded, and Richard Storm, the 
rich but upstart attorney of Stopton, taken on in his stead. 
The tenants ^ec(^ved notice of the raising of their rents, 
the poor cottagers of dismissal, the labourero had t^eir 
wages ground doum, and the annuities to the old pensioners 
were* abruptly stopped. Nefer, surely, had a few short 
months seen similar changes. 

Sir Harry Ashley had died without a will, llis little 
son, who had succeeded to the title and property, had no 
legally-appointed guardian, and his mother, the widow, 
assumed control of everything. She was of warm blood, 
warmer than pertains to these European climes, and some 
of her acts were so outrageous, so wilfully unjust, that 
people began to s^y she was either a vefy bad woman or 
an insane one. Sir^Hany had died in December, and thus 
matters went on until May ; Lady Ashley perpetrating acts 
of injustice daily, and the neighbourhood crying diame 
upon her. Perhaps none let her know the estimation* in 
which she was heldL in so rSarked a manner as did Hir. 
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Gay, tlic village surgeon and apothecary. T^ady AshWy nas 
ailing, or fancied she was, and senfe for him. The little 
man fairly returned for answer that he would not attend 
her. If Master Philip — he begged pardon, AV/* Philii>— or 
Miss Blanche required his seiwices he Avould walk his legs 
off to attend them at any hour of the day or night, but 
neither her ladyship nor her new servants need summon 
him : if they wanted aiAoctor, they might send to Stopton, 

Stopton was four miles off, and her ladyship w'onld have 
been delighted to dose Surgeon (lay u ith an ounce or two 
of his own arsenic. Failing the opportunity, slic sent him 
^lotice to quit his house, but the little doctor had it on a 
l£gse, and snapped bis fingers at her. Lady Ashley was 
very ignorant of business matters. 

“How many years has the lease to run now ? ” demanded 
Mrs. Gay, in a fright. 

“ Four.” ^ 

“ Then at the end of the four she will safe to turn us 
out^ and there’s no other %ouse in the village to suit us ! 
Whatever shall we do ? ” 

“Don’t look so scared, chilcl,” laughed the merry-hearted 
surgeon. “We’ll manage to pitch our tent somewhere. 
Four years is four years. Somebody else may reign at 
Ashley by then,” 

Somebody else did. 

On a summer day in May, when the hedges were fragmnt 
with spring flowers, when the linden-trees were bursting 
out, tod the oak-balls were growing large ; wlieu the cuckoo 
was crying its note, and the bluq sjky was serene and cloud- 
less, the open barouche of Lady Ashley was seen winding 
from the village towards her house. She occupied one 
seat of it, nn company with a snarling, snapping dog, 
“Ttap,” She was a handsome woman, dark as a gipsy, 
with an arrog^t cast of countenance^ and keen, flashing 
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eyes, her widow’s cap suiting well her style of beauty. 
Opposite to her sat her children in their deep mourning, 
Blanche, an elegant child of ton, with delicate features, 
and flaxen curls shading Iier rosy cheeks, a perfect little 
beauty ; Sir Philip, a stout boy of nearly si\, his face broad 
and coarse, his eyes, hair, and complexion nearly colourless^ 
Not one of the three bore the slightest ]‘esemblance lo cither 
of the others ; but Blanche was Ye>y like her late father, 
Sir Harry Ashley. 

The carriage '^vas uoiiig at a slow pace up the hill, when 
an old Avornan, neat ly* attired, leaning on the arm of a 
stalwart man^ dressed in velveteen, approached it from the 
side of the road, her hands raised and her lips moving, f«r 
if she would crave speech of Lady Ashley. The latter 
llaughtily averted her head, but a second thought seemed 
to strike her, and slie ordered the coachman to stop. 

It Avas Wa*son, the gamekeeper, and his mother. Ho 
had not l)Con discharged with tlie rest of the servants : 
perhaps his turn had not yci#come. He dreAV aside wMlst 
the Aged woman, very tall i^ her day, but stooping noAV, 
a]»proached, and laid her hand on tlie door of the carr^-ge 
for support, and nchlressed Lady Ashley in respectful 
terms, imploring the continnance of the pension she had 
so long enjoyed. Twice had she been to Ashley io en. 
deavour to obtain speech of her ladyship, who had refused 
to see her. 

“I«will not renew your pension for a day,” replied Lady 
Ashley. ‘‘ You never ought to liaA^e had if ; it has been 
so much money taken frottp my children.”* 

Oh, mamma,” "whispered Blanche, the .tears rising in 
her blue eyes, “do give it her I Papa was so fond of" old 
Hannah.” 

“ My leddy, it is nae many^years I can trouble the world. 
I am turned foursccjte. It will be a hard thing for me to 
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go into the workhouse. Indeed, I was brought up far 
?il)Ove what you see me now.” 

“Brought up to absurd Scotch superstitions,” retorted 
Lady Ashley, “ and the best thing you can do is to return 
and live amongst them. Do you see that child ? ” indicating 
lier boy. 

The old lady cast her dim eyes across the carriage, beyond 
Blanche. “ God bless ifim for a bonnie boy ! ” she aspirated, 
but he is nae an Ashley.” 

“ Not an Ashley ! ” sharply spoke up her ladyship. 

^ “ What do yon mean, woman ? ” 

“ I mean nae harm, my Icddy ; ye didna think I could 
w'er speak it of you or him. And if he has na the ken o’ 
the Ashleys, he is but as God madc^iim. The little lassie 
has, but miQ he.” 

“ He is Sir Philip Ashley,” repealed Lady Ashley, with 
marked emphasis, bending her head forward, till her face 
was almost ^lose to llann^i’s. “ You once insulted me by 
saying my child must be SiivRylc, to inherit Ashley after 
his father.” ^ • 

“Ifyleddy,” cried the old woman, earnestly, “when they 
came home and told me good Sir Harry was gone, and that 
it was a Sir Philip who had succeeded him, I nae believed 
them,J[ didna indeed. I knew that in the course o’ nature 
Sir Ryle ought to *ha.’ come next, and I canna think now 
that it’s a’ canny, a’ as it ought to l)e. We reckoned that 
the heir 4o succeed Sir Harry would be Master Ryte, Mr. 
Arthur’s son. knew there was this child of Sir Harry’s, 
as well as Mr. Arthur himself* that stood between little 
Ryle and the title, but we Mieved thaff it would be surely 
brought about, as it always had been brought about, and 
thati Master Ryle would now be the chief o’ Ashley. My 
leddy, are ye sure that it is aU straight ? There was a Sir 
Murdoch cam into Ashley once, but 6e was proved to be 
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!i nsurpcr, aud wag driven oat o’ it. Are ye snro tbis child 
is the rightful heir ? ” 

What there could have been to excite Lady Ashley in 
these words was best known to herself, but excited she waa 
to unseemly fury, and she set the dog ou the old woman, 
“ Have at her. Trap ! Seize her I Bite her ! Iliss-s-s-s-s ! 
Have at her, good Trap ! ” 

The dog sprang at Hannah, fnry,^ikc that of his mistress, 
seated in his face. But generous little Blanche, with a cry 
of grief, threw hei-sclf Ixifore the helpless old woman, and 
the dog seized her by the ehin. 

Lady Ashley disengaged the dog, he was obedient to 
and Blanche, in the midst of licr terror, thought not of. 
lier own hurt, though* the dog had drawn blood. “ Dear 
kanuah, good Ilatmah,” she sobbed, clasping the aged 
hands, “I am very sorry. When I grow up and have 
money of my own, I will give it to yon ; yon may bo sure 
I will, because my dear papa did.” 

“ (lod help us ! ” muttered ^he gamekeeper, as he sprang 
forward to drag his motller out of the way of the moving 
oaiTiage, “aud God help thoTn who come after us, if Sir 
Philip should resemble his mother in wickedness of temper, 
as that drowned young Carnagie did ! ” 





CHAPTER XII. 

“ I DO NOT rNDERSTAND.” 

, Linden, the pretty house juttiug oft Ashley Pafk, was onoo 
more alive with voices, for Arthur Ashley and his family 
^ddeuly returned to it. 

“ What have you been doing to yourself ? ” demanded 
little Surgeon Gay, gazing in dismay at his shattered 
ai>pearance. 

“ What have other people been doing to me ? ’* retorted 
Mr. Ashley* “ I have boon ailing ever since the last spring 
I passed here, when I had kiflammation of the lungs. I 
don’t think I was thoroughly^ciired.” • 

“ I told you you were not. I told you you liad no 
business to return to public life, worrying yourself over 
your political schemes.” 

“lUis very easy to preach prudence, Gay, but when a 
man has a family ti provide for, how can he sit idly down ? 
My ,certain income, arising from ThornclifiP, is barely four 
hundred a year, and, with this house, that is all I have.” 

Better be idle than work yourself out of health and 
life, as you have T>een doing.” • • 

Working tpr *I coulfl not keep out of 

pecuniaiy embarrassment, and the annoyance that has 
cau^drme, combined with the frustration of my political 
. hopes apd the cloud which ipady AslUey managed to cast 
uponjpy :n^^me and spirit,," have beeft too much for me. 
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Now that I cau no longer stave off my illness, I have come 
back to Linden and quiet, I ruptured a blood-vessel about 
a month ago.” 

“Ah, it is the way with you all — putting off, putting 
off I If you had lived here, you would have been well now 
and have saved house-rent.” 

“That is why I have come,” said Mr. Ashley, with a 
laugh, which sounded more sad thaK? merry, “ to save house- 
rent and to economize. “ Will you believe it, (hxy ? ” Im 
added, dropping his voice ; “ xvc keep now bub two servants. 
I cannot afford more, Qiid Mrs. Ashley works liorself to a 
skeleton amongst the children.” 

“ I never could have tliought to see tliat reverse of the 
natural order of things — an Ashley reduced to two hand; 
maids,” observed the surgeon, his face twisted into a looli 
of comical concern. ^‘AVhy, I and Mrs. Gay manage as’ 
mnch as that. Oh, well, cheer up : Arthur Ashley - will 


never stop long at that low ebb. You know that Sir Harry 
left you a handsome fortup, fivc-aiid-twenfy thous^and 
poupds, and that tigress of a woman destroyed the will ? ” 

“I know, I know. I sllall it of ..hen _ Tim 

ni<^'npy is mine Iw iaw of justice,” 

lou-mll never get it,” cried Surgeon Gay. You caii 
lorm no idea of the way she goes on, the awful things she 
does. A pretty life you and Major Hayne would haVe had 
Of It with her as guardians to the children.” 

** ^ Major Hayne hero ? ” 

day after Harry’s 
funeral. The neighbourUqpd was scandalised that you wie 

hltlwpd®^ bcr»ladyship had a feW hard names 

kstowed upon her, I can teU you. MajoH^ayne called on 

“8 he went away, and sat for half an hour on mt 
out of Ashley, she had. indeed, Mr. Aijthur, as true as that 
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iny name’s Ned Gay. He said he was going, then, to see 
if he could make things right for you and your eldest son, 
and he might be back in a few wf eks or a few months, as 
the case might be.” 

‘‘.Make things right for me and my son 1 ” echoed Mr. 
Ashley. “ Going where ? ” 

* “How should I know ? To Timbuctoo, for anything I 
can tell. I could mak/ neither top nor tail of what he 
said, snid told him so, but he did not explain.” 

*“When is the best time for seeing her ladyship?” 
demanded Mr. Ashley. 

“ She makes a point of being denied to every' one who is 
on her bad books, go at what time they will. Squire Front 
called one day, and my lady sent wSM out she was not at 
home, and stood at the French window all the while, staring 
him in the face. You will never get in.” 

“ I will,” replied Mr. Ashley. “ And you have heard 
of the Ash% trilL Sir Harry did not possess it, but my 
fat|jer and ^r Arthur did. I^will try mine.” 

“ If you would take my advice* you would not go at all. 
Great excitement might prove fatal to you : and I’ll defy 
any one lo stave off excitement, if they get into a contest 
with Lady Ashley.” 

“ I must take . care of my wife and children,” was the 
reply. “ I’ll try and take care of myself.” 

That same evening, •as Lady Ashley sat alone in her 
dining-ro^ after dinner, the door opened and Mr. Ashley 
appeared before her. She was inexpressibly surprised, not 
knowing him to have returned .to the neighbourhood, but 
soon her face lighted up into a* glow of triumph, and she 
motioned him to a scat. 

He ^t d(twn.in the old seat of his boyhood, for it was 
the home where he had been brought up, teought up to 
^consider himself its heir. And its hem he had been, until 
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she, with her studied fascinations, had wiled over his uncle 
ill liis advancing yeai's to marry her, and so had deprived 
him of it. 

“ To what circumstances am I indebted for the lionour . 
of a visit from Mr. Ashley ? ” 

“ Your question and suiqirise are natural, Lady Ashley^? 
for it is indeed a matter of astonishment that my footsteps 
should have brought me to this Abuse, when it has ceased 
to be my uncle’s.’" 

“ The house is mine,” she answered, indecent satisfaction 
lighting her dark face,% “You formerly thought that when 
Sir Harry was gone it would be yours.” 

“ I did not come here to recriminate or to speak of the 
jiast, Lady Ashley,” 1ft observed, “ but of the present. Sir 
diarry Ashley made a will before be died.” 

“ He plotted one ; he and Iitajor Haync, 1 prevented 
its being carried out.” 

“ Ue made one, I believe,” repeated Mr. Ashley ; “ made 
it and signed it.” 

“•And I rendered it iuvalii^ I tell you. I tore and burnt 
it before their faces. A couple of old idiots ! with their 
annuities hero, and their legacies there ; the largest one 
was bo Mr. Arthur Ashley. They bound my power down 
to nothing, and left him, one of the idiots, and Mr.^ Arthur 
Ashley, absolute over my children. DM you think I would 
submit to that, from what you knew of me as Lauretta 
Oarnagie ? ” 

She cast the light of her flashing eyes full upon him. 
He understood their strange, hidden meSning : understood 
it as none other could ha\ft done. 

“ The legacy was five-and-twenty thousand pounds, as I 
am given to understand,’* he resumed. 

“ I dare say it was, that moi*e. • The amount is *of no 
cousequence.” q . 
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“ Of every consequence, for that legacy must bo iiiiiio. 
Will you hear what I have to say, Lady Ashley — hear it 
without ridicule ? ” 

“ Say on.” 

“,If you look at me, you will see that I must speedily 
follow my uncle. I am dying of the malady which took 
n’ly father-disease of the lungs. Save a very poor income, 
I shall leave my wife iRnd five children unprovided for. 
This money, which Sir IlaiTy left to them, will increase it 
t8 riches — if we estimate riches by my present fortune ; 
and it is theirs by every right. To you. Lady Ashley, it 
•is a trifling sumi and your children will not miss* it. Let it 
be theirs.” 

“ Upon what ground do you urge jiour request ? ” 

“ The ground of right ; of equity ; and ” — he sank hij 
voice to a whisper, and drew his chair nearer to hers — 
“upon restitution. You know you owe me that, Lady 
Ashley, for to you I date the ruin of my health and 

’ she said, whilst \ enrious smile curled her 

mouth. 

“ When you brought that foul accusation against me in 
the public road of this village, that I had drowned your 
child, an accusation which you knew to be as false as I 
did, dd^riving me pf my seat in the House, turning the 
public mind against me, you struck me my death-blow. 
When I saw my friends looking coldly upon me — friends 
from infailby, \rho should have known me better — I could 
not bear up against it. Never strong, my energies seemed 
to desert me, and I have since Itlicn bgen a failing man, 
lacking the spirft to make things prosper. And now that 
I have confessed this, let it pass for ever. Take my for- 
giverfesfe, Lady Ashlqr, now, as we sit here alone, for all 
you have dealt to me, but dfeal with ^compassion by my 


presets. 
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children. For myself I do not ask the money ; let it not * 
come to them, if you will, until after my death,” 

“ You speak of compassion,” she returned ; “ which of 
us has most need of compassion, you or I ? ” 

“ I do not understand.” r 

If I liave blighted your i>rospccts, who blighted my 
heart, my fair morning of life ? ” 

lie repeated, “ I do not understand,” but this time in a 
faltering tone, as if lie did understand, at least partially. 
When I came to Ashley, a young stranger, who jwaised 
my beauty, admired my waywardness, which others con- 
demned, and strove in secret, with his honeyed words* 
to win the affections of my maiden heart? And wlien 
he liad dra^vn me to* love him, with a fiery, ardent passion 
ihat you cold Europeans little reck of, he told me that he 
had only been playing with me— that he loved another. 
Do you know who that man was, Arthur Ashley ? ” 

He did not answer that it was himself, though he might 
have done so. But she ccr^inly put the case strongly., , 
”*I would have laid down my life for you,” she went on, 
passionate tears forcing themselves to her eyes with the 
vivid painfulness of the retrospect. “ I could have loved 
you for ever. You were, as I thought then, the undoubted 
heir to Ashley, but had you bec©mc a beggar, scorned, 
traduced, despised, I should have gloried in loving you all 
the more. I do not know — in spite of my hatred to you 
— ^tlyit tJie love has quite left my heart.” 

” It was done in thoughtlessness,” ho murmured ; “ I 
never meant to make such an impression upon you. How 
could I, when I was engaged to marry Anna Rivers ? ” 
“Don’t mention her in my presence,” she vehemently 
interrupted ; “ her name has been to my ftelingp, ^since, 
as a searing iron. And you come i<S ask aid for her and 
her children ! You arc a bold man, Arthur Ashley,’^ 
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“ Visit your reproaches upon mo, Lady Ashley, hut not 
upon my wife. She does not deserve them, for she was 
innocent and unconscious throughout the whole business. 
I alone was to blame, and perhaps you also, Lady Ashley, 
in Some measure. But let us forget these grievances ; 
surely they took place long enough ago.” 

“I told you that e^ning— you remember it— that I 
would never forget. I never will.” 

• “ But you will forgive ? ” 

“ I will never forgive, you or yours. You i>resent your- 
jjelf here to demand a fortune for yt^ur wife and children : 
I would not give them a piece of bread if they were 
starving in the streets. I hope that your conduct Avill be 
visited upon her for whom you forsook me ; that in her 
lowly widowhood she will be overwhelmed with cares and* 
poverty ; that she will stop at liinden to live — or starve— 
and feast her envious eyes, daily, with my prosperity and 
my children’! position and jiches : the position she expected 
to wjcupy, when they deemed* yoii the undisputed heir to 
Ashley.” 

“ Cease, cease, I pray you,” he implored, lifting his thin 
hands ; “ these sentiments are not befitting a woman ; they 
would befit ” 

“ A fiend, perhaps you would like to say ” — for he had 
hesitated. Well and good. Who made me a fiend ? 
You did, Arthur Ashley. In that one evening you changed 
my heart-»happy in you and your image, and whicli* you 
might have moujjied to your Avill, even to good — you 
changed it into a sea of hatitd, revenge, jealousy, all 
struggling for mastery as do the flames of a living fire. 
The struggle is not yet over, the revenge partly is : you 
and sjie. are reduced to becoming my despised supplicants, 
and I reign at Ashley. Fai:% you well, sir. Our paths 
lie apart, as yoif willed it then.” 
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Slic rose and pointed iinperiouslyio the door, lie rose 
also, and stood looking at her { possibly debating with 
himself whether he should make aQ||^her effort to soften 
her. Soften that malignant countenance ! With a cold 
motion of the hand, by way of adieu, he passed out the 
room. 

The disappointment seemed to have taken from him wlrnt 
little energy , was loft, and he would sit silent for hours, 
brooding over the gloomy prospects of his children whpii 
he should be no more. And so. May passed into June, 
when a ruj)ture of a Wood-vessol again took place, but a 
very slight one. * 
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CHlPTER XIII. 

THE major’s story. 

^One evening, towards tlic latter ^)arb of the mouth, il 
visitor was announced. “A gentleman,” the maid said, 
and. Arthur’s tottering limbs rose to receive him. It was 
Major Haync. Many years had elapsed since they met at 
the christening of Carnagie. 

“ Is this your wife ? ” exclaimed the Major, taking Anna’s 
hands, aiSd giving her fair cheek a fatherly kiss, “She 
does noli^loo]^ very strong.’i 

“•She is over-worked and #vcr;anxious. Major. I told 
Anna yesterday, if I could ha,ye foreseen how all this •was 
to end, I Avould never have married her, I shall soon 
leave her to a life of struggle with the world. Five young 
children, and very little provision for them.” 

“ Oh, Major Hayne 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Ashley, the teai*s 
rising to her eyes,*“ if you could only persuade him to 
think of these things in a less gloomy light I I am as rich 
as I care to-be ; we manage very w’dl. He thinks IJiavc 
so much to do ; but I am glad of it, for an active life suits 
me, I should be quite happy, if dh were not for my anxiety 
about him ; bu^ I know he woulcl get ^11, if he strove to 
rally his spirits,” 

“My. I kave no doubt you arc voty- comfortable 
and quite rich enough,” saiA the Major, in a gay tone. 
“ Your husband estimates his incon^ by whal it would 
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have been had he succeeded to xishlej, so of course it 
suffers by comparison. What should you say at coming 
into Ashley now, Arthur ? You are still the next heir. 
Who knows but you may ? ” 

“ Who kuows but I may be king of England ? ” retorted 
Mr. Ashley. “Sir Philip is a strong, hearty lad, and I 
am a dying man. It is but right that the direct heirs 
should succeed.” 

The Major gave a grunt, which ended in a laugh, rose, 
and walked sharply across the room, smiling still. He siit 
down again by Mr. Ashley. 

“ I liavc'ta old maxim, Ryle ” 

“ Arthur,” interrupted Mr. Ashley. 

“ Never mind ; yom are more like your father than ever, 
niid I forget to call you anything but Ryle, Who is that ? ” 

A handsome boy of ten had entered the room, with the 
bright complexion, the fair curls, and the noble features 
characteristic of the Ashleys. 

“That is Ryle, if you wil^ said Mr. AShley. “My 
eldest son. Ryle, speak to ifajor Hayne.” 

The child advanced with^the fearless Step of a young 
chieftain, and held out his hand with a modest, pleasant 
look in his largo grey eyes, as they were raised to the 
stranger. 

“ Upon my word, but you are a briwe lad I ” muttered 
Major Hayne, in tones of gratification. “You would 
make^ a fitter chief than the ungainly little^ chap who 
bears the title. What should you say at being called Sir 
Ryle ? ” 

wish papa opuld have been Sir Arthur,” answered 
the boy, boldly, “ because he would not have turned off a^l 
the poor people. But Mr, Gay says that when Philip^ gets 
old enough, perhaps ho will Jake them on again, felanche 
AYOuld : she says SOo” 
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Do you see much of your cousins ? ” 

“ No, sir. We met iu the lane one day and were gilding 
oak-balls together, but when Lady Ashley heard of it, she 
flogged them both, and said she would flog them ten times 
worse if they ever spoke to us again. We are not so rich 
as they arc.” 

“ And if they grew poor and you grew rich — if you lived 
at x\shley, for instance, find Blanche and Philip in a small 
house like fjinden — would you object to play with them 
iTccause they were poor ? ” 

“No, no,” answered the boy; “I would ask them to 
‘ come and liv'o with ns at Ashley.” 

.“You’ll do, my boy,” exclaimed the Major. “Always 
be kind and considerate to others ; rfiiiember to be so when 
you arc Sir Ryle.” 

“ You may go and play, Ryle,” interposed Mr. Ashley, a 
touch of vexation perceptible in his tone. “ For goodness^ 
sake. Major,” he added, as the lad left the room, “do not 
put^uch notions in the poor (;]iildrcii’s heads ; it will only be 
worse for them hereafter. I strive to render them humble.” 

“I called in on Gay as 1 came along,” observed the 
Major, “ and a precious account he gave me of her ladyship. 
Why, she has been playing up Old Nick with the estate and 
the people since her husband died,” 

“ Oh, it is shameful 1 It excites me to think of it. A 
disgrace to the very name of Ashley.” 

“ Arthig;,” resumed Major Hayne, waiting till Mr. Aslilcy’s 
fit of coughing had subsided, “ I was about to say, when 
interrupted by M&ster Ryle, that J hold to an old maxim, 
* Look on the bright side of things, but prepare for the 
worst.’ I want you to do the same. You will get well if 
you take oat^ — 

“ The blood-vessel-2 ” , 

“ Nonsense about the blood-vessel I •You’ll get over it, I 
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tell yon, if you tak(^ care ; but, to carry out my maxim, 
I would have you prepare for the other side of the case. I 
once asked Sir Harry if he had made his will ; permit me 
to ask you the same question.” 

“ Yes : such as it is ; with nothing to leave.” 

“Well, I would have you make another, and with the 
least possible delay. Send for vour lawyer to-morrow 
morning— send to him to-night, tfiat he may be here in 
the morning. Make it lus if you — or Kyle, failing you^- 
were in possession of Ashley. Leave directions for all 
things ; the disposal of the property, tlie guardianship of ^ 
your children ; just as if you were the reigning baronet.” 

“ But Philip is the baronet,” returned Mr. Ashley, looking 
at Major Hayne as if fie doubted his sanity. 

• “ Never you mind about Philip. Do as I tell you.” 

“ I cannot, Major Hayne. I cannot will away property 
that is not mine.” 

The Major rose from his seat ^nd walked abopt, as before, 
glancing fartiv(^ly at Mr. Ashjey. 

“•Now if you could only undertake to keep yourself calm, 
and not excite that blood-vessel you are so fond of, I would 
let you into a secret. Do you think I may, Mrs. Ashley ? ” 

“Certainly you may. Arthur’s spirits and health are 
altogether too low, now, to be dangerously excited,’* she 
replied. 

“ Well, I’Ji try it,” answ^ered the Major. “ You blamed 
me, Arthur, for raising notions in Master llylcy li^it suppose 
I tell you that he is PPrtAin. if ho hVoa tn ho Sir Pvio 
Ashley ? ” 

“I should say ^ou w^e/e speaking very.foolishiy— ‘With 
your pardon, Major.” . , 

“ And if I add that he, Ryle, is the present hoir-appareut ?. ” 

“That he cannot be. When I die, he will be Philip’s 
heir-presumptive.” •: 
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‘‘ But you are not dead : you are alive and talking. What 
a man this husband of yours is, Mrs. Ashley ; persisting in 
putting himself out of the world, like this I Ryle is the 
present heir-apparent.” 

‘‘ To Philip ? ” uttered the bewildered Mr. Ashley. 

. “No. To you. What shall you say, yet, if I add that 
you arc Sir Arthur Ashlej ? ” 

“ Oh I ” ejaculated Mrs. Ashley, rising in concern, “ Sir 
PJiilip must be dead ! Poor child I What has happened. 
Major Hayne ? ” 

“ Not he, he is as live and fat ever, but hg is not Sir 
Philip Ashley. Arthur, you arc the real, genuine, bonA. fide 
baronet^ and have been since the moment of your uncle’s 
death.” 

They sat in consternation. “ It is not possible,” whispered^ 
Mra. Ashley. 

“It is,” returned the Major. “You, my dear, are the 
legitimate lijtdy Ashley, ajd that old harridan up at the 
houiic is only the dowager. IWs true, as I aya a living man. 
Now don’t go and make you^; hands tremble like that,*sir, 
or I’ll unsay all I have said.” 

“Do explain yourself,” gasped Arthur, falling back in 
his chair. “ How can it be ? ” 

“ Thj boy, Philip, is a usurper, a palmed-ofif heir. Neither 
her child nor' Sir H^ry’s.” 

“ Not their child ? ” 

“ No mc®o»thau he is yours or mine.” 

“ But she was confined at St, Quest of a male child, who 
was named Philip ? ” • • 

“She was. Bjit after I and Sir HarrJ departed, leaving 
her there, for she said, in her laziness, she was not well 
enough .to trSvel, that child died. What did my lady do ? 
Instead of writing to Sir Hani|r, she hushed the matter up, 
and took an infant in the villi^e, who had lost Us parents. 
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iis Philip’s substitute, and brought him home, six months 
afterwards, as the heir to Ashley.'’ 

“But,” debated Mr. Ashley, running over probabilities 
and improbabilities in his mind, as a man of judgment never 
fails to do, “ how could she have concealed it from the 
attendants, those she liad with her ? ” 

“ She had only Nana, the coloured womai}, who would go 
through fire and water at her biddtng, and the child’s nurse, 
a native of St. Ouest. Nana must of course have been in 
the secret, and the nurse she discharged when they reached 
Paris. Oil, I have got all particulars,- signed, sealed, and 
sworn to, 'besides that very nurse, and a woman named 
Marie Baux, the fafee child’s next-of-kin, from whorn^jny 
lady got him, and a tterk from the rnairie^ as they call it, 
•to swear to the register. He’s a fellow ivith a beard a foot 
long, and frightened the barmaid at the Ashley Arms into 
hysterics when I took them there just now, to be lodged 
for the night.” 

* “ llow came^you with theiji inquired Arthur. 

“I have been to St. (Tuest, hunting them up, and a long 
job I have liad of it, for some of them were scattered. 
When I came here last Christmas and saw Philip, his 
remarkable fairness struck upon me with wonder, and I 
told both Sir Harry and Lady Ashley he was not the child 
born at St. Quest, for that child had •been dark as night. 
They insisted it was ; at least she did, Sir HaiTy only spoke 
frouj her: though. he did tell me the cliang? hi the boy’s 
skill and eyes had astonished him, when Lady Ashley 
first brought him hom^ . Sir Harry’s Suspicions were not 
uwakened ; it w'as^ hardly dikely ; and it is as well they were 
not, with death so near. Mine, however* were more than 
suspicious, they were certainties, and away I went to St. 
Ouest. I found out my la^’s trict, collected the evidence 
in all due form, the certificate of the I'eal Philip’s death and 
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’biu'ial, with tlic registering clerk, as I tell yon, to s^Yoar to 
it, and brought the two women to confront my lady, in case 
of her proving restive. . She’ll have a surprise she little 
looks for to-morrow morning.” 

“ It is wonderful I ” uttered Mr. Ashley, scarcely able to 
believe his own senses. 

' “ Rather so. My stars ! what a mistake Sir Harry made 
in marrying that woman T Rut, Arthur, why do you suppose 
she did all this ? ” 

•“ With the view to reigning over Ashley, I suppose, as 
mother of the heir.” 

“ Guess again, my boy. That motive may have hiid its 
weight, but her chief aim was to prcvtnt your succeeding 
to Ashley. Hatred to you, from all* I can hear and sec, 
seems to have been the moving spring of her married life.”* 

- “ Ah, no doubt,” answered Mr. Ashley, in evasive tones. 

“ And serve you right. Master Arthur, if her hatred had 
only extended to trifles,” whispered the Major, beyond the 
heariiig of Mb. Ashley. young gall^ts think that 

to make sport of a Avoman’s heart ft fair game, but you .get 
paid out sometimes.” 

“ She has paid.me out pretty sharply,” responded Arthur, 
the tone of his voice betraying both consciousness and 
annoyance. 

“ Sho'has, and be shot to her. Well, her turn will come 
to-morrow. Will you do what I suggested ? Graystock I 
shall want njjself, and have secured him, but you can have 
somebody from his office.” 

“ You mean abdht my will. WJiat hurry is there for a 
day or two ? ” 

“ It will be better done. 1 wish it.” 

“ Then I will certainly do it. I am under unbounded 
obligations to you, Major Haynp.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CIIEATIXU DOES NOT ALWAYS PROSPER. 

< 

Majoji Uaynb did not do his work by halves. He had 
made his preparations before his visit to Arthur, and the 
following day he waited upon Lady Ashley. Not alone. 
He had pressed into the service the high sheriff of the 
county, Colonel Rusherford, an old and faithful friend of 
Sir Harry’s. Mr. Graystock, the lawyer, and little Mr. Gay, 
the surgeon, the Major also took with him. ^The French 
witnesses were .^lose at h^nd.. 

Ferocious as Lady Ashley^ fits of passion had sometimes 
been, they were as nothing compared with the one which 
overtook her when Major Hayne opened his business. She 
denied everything ; she swore the child, Philip, was hers ; 
she would have quitted the room and refused to lis(^n, but 
they compelled her to remain. “ Whefi your ladyship shall 
be calm, we will discuss this matter quietly,” said Colonel 
Rusherford, “ and the steps which must be tabtr^.” 

“There is nothing to discuss,” she imj)etuously retorted. 
“ How dare you come heref with your plotting tales that Sir 
Philip is not the rightful fieir ? ” o 

“ Philip Ashley died at St. Guest, and was buried there,” 
said Major Hayne. “ He died of convulsions,*and bisigravc 
is on the outside of the Catholic cemelery ; and I have taken 
the liberty, ma’am^ of putting a gravestone over it, which 
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yon forgot to do. This child, whom you call Sir Philip, is 
Robert Baux,the son of the postilion who was killed driving 
you and Sir Harry into St. Quest, Do you deny having 
adopted that man’s child ? ” 

“ It is false, it is an infamous fabrication,” she reiterated, 
after a momentary hesitation. “ I adopted no child, and nij^ 
own did not die.” 

“Take care, Lady Ashley,” interposed Major Hayne. 
“ I have just returned from St. Quest and have brought 
wuth me ample proofs. On the evening of the day on which 
your child was buried you went with Cclestine, one of the 
maids at the inn, to Baux’s house, and offered to* adopt the 
in(ant orphan. Marie Baux, the aunt; to whom the charge 
of the postilion’s children had fallen, flellvered the infant to 
you then, and Cclestine carried it to the inn. Cdlestine i«^ 
here, Lady Ashley.” 

Lady Ashley was visibly startled. “ Here I ” 

“ Qutside. Waiting to be called in.” 

“^nd yoit would believe^l^f word of a mwerable servant- 
girl in preference to mine!” shb uttered, recovering, her 
equanimity. “ Colonel Eusherford, I am surprised that you 
should have lent your countenance to so infamous a 
business.” 

“Celestinc is not alone, my lady,” imperturbably pro- 
ceeded Vajor Ilayna. “ Marie Baux is with her. And the 
wet-nurse is also with her ; the one who nursed your child 
first, and yjis false Philip afterwards, and whom you, sent 
back to St. Quest, after reaching Paris. And the official 
who registered th^ death of youi; ghild lias come over with 
the three women to take care of them.” • 

“ Lady Ashley,” interposed Colonel Eusherford, “ I do not 
wish to hurb your feelings, but the fraud is undeniable and 
the proofs are at hand. Undjr these chcumstances, it will 
cause you least pain to give up Ashleji quietly, I do not 
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mean, this day— Sir Arthur would not wish that ; but say 
between now and a week’s time.” 

“ fSir ArtMir ! ” she ejaculated, as if paralyzed. 

‘‘Sir Arthur,” calmly repeated Colonel Rusherford, 

Ashley is his now, and he has been wrongfully kept out of 
it since liis uncle’s death.” 

“ And in giving you a wa*k to ,got out of it, ma’am, Sir 
Arthur and Lady Ashley will show more consideration for 
you than you have shown for them,” added Major llaync- 

The words seemed to stun her. ‘‘Sir Arthur and Lady 
Ashley ! ” , Had it conm to that at last, after all her sinful 
niamouvriiig She fell back in her chair, and her face 
assumed a livid hue through its dark skin. 

“ Should you ever cause one infant to personate another 
^ngain, my lady,” iwoceeded Major Ilaync, “ take care that 
their eyes and skin are not so remarkably dissimilar. There’s 
the point that did for yonr scheme.” 

She sprang from her seat, fiir^ in Iier voice ^nd gesture. 
“ I care nob wl^d,t you saj — ^}Y )u are all in a plot against me. 
PhHip is Sir Philip Ashley,^ and you shall not dispossess 
him.” 

Then they called in the witnesses, and the child, Philip, 
was fetched from the nursery by Mr. Gay. He alone would 
have been sufficieiit evidence, for he was the very image of 
Marie Baux, his father’s sister. The fetter clasped him to 
her witli kisses and tcai’S ; she knew the Baux face ; there 
was <10 mistaking it. 

There is no necessity to pursue the bringing home of the 
proofs to Lady Ashley.* • They were too powerful to be 
confuted, even by her, or by a gentleman from the lawyer’s 
office, who had been galloped for in red-hot haste ; and the 
conviction forced itself upon her, in the midst of her. stormy 
passion, that she . must indeed abandon Ashley. And now 
arose a secondary '^punishment. Sir Harry Ashley, in his 
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will, had provided for the contifigency of Philip’s death, and 
Arthur’s consequent succession, and ^d amply provided for 
his wife and Blanche. That will she had destroyed, and a 
large portion of the money that would have been hers, now 
came to Arthur Ashley. 

When the sad dispute and the confusion of the day came 
to an end, the gentlemen quitted Lady Ashley, Mr. Gray- 
stock departed for home, but the other three turned towards 
Lyiden, to report to Sir Arthur. Who should they meet on 
their way but the gamekeeper, Watson, moving his goods 
and chattels ; his old mother and ycyingest child seated at 
the top of the cart, Iiis wife and the elder children walking 
behind it. 

“ Hallo, Watson 1 ” cried Surgeon Gay, ‘‘ where arc you 
decamping to ? ” 

“ My lady has turned me out, gentlemen,” sadly answered 
the man. “ She gave me warning, and for fear I should not 
go to my time, which was to-day, scut in a man this 
morijiug to enforce it, and keeji possession, ^ have taken a 
cottage over the hill, and Squiijp Prout has promised to find 
me employment. Oh, sirs ! my heart’s almost broken. I 
never thought to see Ashley come to this.” 

“ Just turn the horse’s head round,” said Major ITayiie. 

“Turn round and* go back to the lodge and put your 
goods in again,” he added to the bewildered gamekeeper. 
“ If the mjfik disputes it, tell him to come down to Linden, 
and get his orders from Sir Arthur Ashley. Her ladyship 
is nothing but thS dowager, without any power whatever, 
for the child, Phijip, was no son of Sir Harry’s. Sir Arthur 
is your master now.” 

“ TJie. Lord be thanked 1 ” uttered the relieved man. 
“ It’s like awaking frofii a nightmare.” 

“Are ye sure it is Sir Arthur, sirs ? ” •cried the old lady 
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from her high seat, though tears of joy were falling from 
her eyes. “ Are ye sure it is uae Sir Eyie ? 

“ Why Sir Ryle ? ” demanded Colonel Rusherford, with a 
smile. “ Why not Sir Arthur ? ” 

“ Ye ken weel, Colonel Rusherford, that Sir Ryle must 
come after Sir Harry ; that it always has come. I knew 
there was something not straight, not canny, when they said 
there was a Sir Philip t and I dftina think now it will be 
Sir Arthur.” 

“ But it is Sir Arthur, ma’am,” responded Major ILiyfiC. 
“ And has been ever since Sir Harry’s death, if we had but 
known it.’' ^ 

“ But we did nao know it, sir,” persisted the old lady, 
“ and he never reigned. No, no, it will nao be Sir Arthur, 
.. now, to come into Ashley.” 

They pursued their way, leaving tlie gamekeeper to turn 
his cart round. When near to Linden, little Ryle met them, 
running in great agitation. 

“ Oh, sir,” he exclaimed to Sf».rgeon Gay, “ make haste to 
my; dear fafche^t He is a greit deal worse, and his moitth is 
bleeding,” 

“ The blood-vessel again I ” muttered the doctor to Major 
Hayne ; “ this is what I feared when I told you yesterday to 
get him to a speedy settlement of his affairs. Come along, 
Master Ryle ; let us have a run,” 

He was a spare, active man, and sped along as fast as 
Ryle. They soon gained the house. “ You stop outside, 
my clear,” he said, “ while I go in.” 

“ There’s mamma watching for you,” ^'eturned Ryle. 

“ Where is he, Jjady A^liley ? ” asked tha surgeon. In 
which room ? ” • 

In the midst of her distress she started at the title, almost 
as the other Lady Ashley had done. , Where ease and rank 
indeed her hxishnn^’s, now tWt he was dying ? . , 
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In a short time the dootor came out again. The two 
gentlemen and the little boy were on the lawn before the 
house. For merry Surgeon Gay, he was looking very sad. 

“ The old lady was right,” he whispered to the former. 
“ Sir Arthur was not fated to reign ; this child is already 
chief of Ashley.” 

Ryle, of a quick, sensitive nature, whose fears w^rc already 
on the work, noted the hushed voices, the pained looks. 
“^Papa is worse ! ” he quickly cried to Mr. Gay, “ and they 
have been telling me that he is Sir Arthur Ashley. Oh, 
sir I he is not dead, is ho ? ” 

“ My dear child,” said the surgeon, taking Ryle’s hand, 
“ your father is gone to a better wofld. See how bright 
and beautiful it looks up there,” he h.dded, pointing to the 
calm blue summer sky. “ No storms, no anger, no death f 
all peace and love and pleasantness. I wish the time was 
come for us all to be there.” But Sir Ryle sank down on 
the grass with a wailing cry. 

On as fair a day as that, they entered oil their hom^ at 
Ashley ; Lady Ashley, in her deep sorrow and her widow’s 
weeds, with her younger children and her eldest child, its 
owner. Very speedily had Lauretta, Lady Ashley^ when 
she found it must be, evacuated Ashley. Sir Arthur had 
desired* in the will made the morning of his death, that the 
property left to her by Sir Harry in the will which she had 
rendered njjgatory might be given up to her upon on§ con^ 
dition — that Blanche should be brought up at Ashley, under 
the care of his ^fe Anna. For, the welfare of the little 
girl, and the honour of the name of Ashley, he would not 
suffer her to remain with her mother, if he could by any 
means prevent it. Lauretta, Lady Ashley, agreed to this, 
throug£i her solicitor,* Mr. St^^rm, and seemed rather glad 
fhan (Otherwise to be relieved of the trouble of Blanche. 
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She announced her intention of departing for India, the 
favonrite home of her earlier days. England vasavUlanous 
country to live in, she said, and Englishmen were roillans, 
false and detestable— she would take herself away from them. 
Major Hayue, who had the management of Sir Arthnr’s 
affairs, was in glee when he heard it, and sent a polite 
message back, that, failing an escort, he would conduct her 
thither himself, sooner than India should be disappointed 
of her. As to Philip (so to call him), he was laden with 
toys and sent back to St. Quest, with his aunt and tvie 
other two, and the man yjith the beard, a small annuity 
being settled on him for life. 

So the place returned to its former peace, for recent 
wrongs were all righlied, and old Hannah Watson said she 
^should wait her call for departure with calmness, now that 
Sir Ryle reigned, in his own turn, over Ashley. 



THE 

ENGAGEMENT OE SUSAN CHASE. 





CHAPTER 1/ 

LIEUTENANT CAUNAOIB. 

A LADY and gentleman were pacing a covered walk one 
dull day in November. Both were young : he had some- 
thing of a military air about him ; a tall, thin man, very 
dark. She was fair, with a^oiilm'^f ace and j^leasant expres- 
sion. Just now, however, hqy features were glowing with 
animation, her cheeks burning, and her eyes cast down ; 
for he, Charles Carnagie, had been telling her that he loved 
her ; and she would rather have his love than that of the 
whole Avorld beside. 

Lieutenant Carnagie had come on a visit in the neigh- 
bourhood. He had accidentally met with Susan Chase the 
very first jjay of his arrival, and he had contrived t<\meet 
her pretty nearly every day since, now some weeks, so that 
love had grown *up between thi^m. A gossiping letter, 
received that morning from a# brother officer, spoke of 
a rumour that their regiment was about to be ordered to 
the yjfest Indies : and this bad caused him to speak out. 

“ You know, Susan, he ** I cannot go without you.” 

A deeper blush still, then a troubled# expression, and she 
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half raised her eyes. “ Mamma will not consent to that ; 
she will say I am too young.” 

“ Susan ” laughed Mr, Carnagie. 

“ Yes. Well ? ” for he seemed to have found some 
source of amusement, and laughed still. 

“ Do you remember the other evening, when the Maitlands 
cime to tea, and the conversation tdrned on marriage, your 
mother informed us she was married at seventeen. Yon 
are eighteen, so she cannot consistently bring forward youv 
youth as an objection.” 

“ Yes ; but she also said that early marriages were ” 

‘‘That early marriages were the incarnation of impru- 
dence and impropriety ” interrupted Mr. Carnagie, “ layiiig 
the foundation for all the disasters that flesh is heir to ; 
from an unconscionable share of children, to a ruined 
pocket and wretched^ health. My dearest Susan, we will 
risk them all, and cite her own example when she holds out 
against us.” 

“ Look at the^ rain 1 ” suddenly exclaimed Miss Chase, as 
they' came to an opening in the trees. ‘‘ How long can it 
have begun ? ” , 

“ It’s coming down pretty smartly too. There are worse 
misfortunes at sea, Susan. We can turn back again and 
wait its pleasure. You are under shelter here.” 

** But indeed I dare not stay longer. ""I wonder what the 
time is ? Will you look, please ? ” 

Mr? Carnagie took out lus watch. “ It is at the moment 
of twelve.” , 

“ Twelve 1 ” she exclaiified,^iu astonishment. “ Twelve ! 
Charles, we have been here W hour and a half. What will 
mamma say ? ” 

“Nothing. When she hears wl^at we have to* tell 
her.” 

“Oh, Charles 1 \ only went out to take a message to 
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/the cottage. And she knows I might have been back in 
ten minutes. Indeed I must hasten in.” 

He opened his umbrella, which he had brought with him, 
for rain had been threatening all the morning ; and, causing 
her to take Iiis arm, held it over her. She walked timidly : 
it was the first time she had ever taken it ; and the moment 
they came within view ofi^hc house, she relinquished it. 

“ Susan, what’s that for ? ” 

• Don’t you see mamma at the window ? ” she faltered. 

Yes ; and I see that she is looking at us. Come, Susan, 
lake courage ; a few minutes morc,*aud she will know that 
it is all as it should be.” 

'Mr. Carnagie took possession of l^jer hand, intending to 
make it again a prisoner ; but Susan drew it away, and 
hurried off in the rain, leaving him and his umbrella to 
follow' at leisure. 

She bounded into the hall, out of T)reath. Her mother 
came and n^et lier. Mr. Cjirnagic was not far behind. 

‘^usan, where ever havd^ yoq been ? ”^Sx claimed Mrs. 
Chase, motioning her into tfee sitting-room. ‘‘ What’ has 
detained you ? ” 

Of course she had are use to offer, and she murmured 
something unintei.' ’^ is noWtrs. Chase only caught the word 
” rain.”, 

“ Rain ! you coWd not have waited for that. ' It has 
only just commenced. Where is it that you have been, 
Susan ? ” ' 

** I believe I detained her, Mrs. Chase,” spoke up young 
Carnagie. ‘‘ I was coming hercr, and met her, and we have 
been walking in the covemd walk.” 

Politeness kept Mrs. Chase silent. But she did not allow 
her -daughters to walk, with young men, either in covered 
walks or uncovered,* and sh<f mentally prepared a lecture 
for Susan. 
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“Susan has been making me a promise,” resumed Mr. 
Carnagie, folding and unfolding a piece of paper, which ho 
took up from the table. 

“ Not to go out walking with you again, I hope,” hastily 
interposed Mrs. Chase. “ For I cannot sanction it.” 

“ Not precisely that. Mi's. Chase, she has promised to 
be ray wife.” 

Mrs. Chase was taken entirely by surprise. A chest 
complaint, from which she suffered constantly, caused her 
to be much confined at home, rarely, if ever, to accompany 
her daughters in their yralks or evening visits ; therefore 
she had seen little of the progress of the intimacy. Susan 
sat down on the sofa,*and drooped her face, and nervously 
played with her bonneii-strings. , 

“ Conditionally, of course,” added Mr. Carnagie, “ that 
you have no objection to offer. I trust you will have none, 
Mrs. Chase.” "" 

“ Dear me ! this is very sudden,” was all that lady could 
find to utter aloud. 

“My family—I believe you jenow — are of great respecta- 
bility ; and I possess a few thousands besides my commission. 
I will try to make her happy, Mr/ 'Uhase,” 

“ I have heard you highly .f by Sir Arthur, 

Mr. Carnagie. But still — you nft&u allow me to c(j^nsider 
' this seriously, before giving a final answer.” 

“Oh, certainly. I did not expect anything more. If 
you wpl kindly not take too much time,” he addfid, “ for I 
believe there will be little time to spare.” 

“ I do not understand ygu,” said Mrs. Chase. 

“ I had a letter from Di»ke, of ours, this morning, and 
he tells me there’s a rumour that we are to be sent off to 
the West Indies.” 

“ And you wish for an anawgr before* you leave ? That is 
natural. You shall have it.” 
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“ My dear Mrs. Chase -I wish for her before I leave. I 
must take her with me,” 

Take — arc you speaking of Susan ? ” uttered the 
astonished Mrs. Chase, 

“05 course I am. Several of our officers are married 
men, and their wives will accompany them out.” 

“ If Susan were older 1 would not say you nay : only 
three or four years older.” 

m I cannot go without Susan. I never could endure to 
leave her behind me, with nothing more binding between us 
than an engagement : I might hav® to stop out there for 
years, before I could get leave to come borne and claim her. 
Dear Mrs. Chase, if you are satisfi^ with me in other 
respects, you must give your consent to our being married 
at once.” 

“ Mr. Carnagie I Do you know Susan’s age ? ” 

“ Yes. Eighteen. And you,” he added, with a half-smile, 
“ were seventeen when you iimTied. I heard ^ou say so.” 

Ml’S. Chase looked vexed.^“ True ; that^was my age,” 
she answered : “and it is that* very fact which has set me 
against carh:, marriages for my children. They are a great 
mistake. — SJ^u’^an, where are you going ? Stay and hear 
what I have to say : it is now fitting that you should do so. 
Sit dowji again. I have scarcely enjoyed a day’s peace 
since I married, Mr. •Carnagie. I had many children, and 
have had nothing but worry, noise, bustle, toil I Oh, you 
don’t knowv^the discomfort of early marriages : and 1 
almost made a vow that my daughters should not marry 
until they were of a proper age.” ' 

“May I inquiry what you woulJcall a proper age ? ” he 
asked, suppressing a smile. 

“Well— I think the most proper and the best age would 
be about five-and-twenty. Bulf certainly not until twenty 
was turned.” 
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“ Susan wants only two years of twenty. Dear Mrs. Chase, 
I must plead that you change your resolution in her case. 
Were I stationary in England, and could occasionally see 
her, it might be different. I must take her with me,” 

“ You are not yet sure of going.” 

“ No, I am not. Drake thought 

“ We will not discuss it furth^ for the present,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Chase. “ You have nearly startled me out of 
my sober sense and judgment.” 

“ Very well. May I come in to-morrow naming ? ” 

“ If you like. I will then say yes or no to the engage- 
ment : but without reference to the marriage.” 

‘‘ Now mind, Husau,” he snatched a moment to whisper, 
if your mother still holds out, and vow's wo must wait an 
indeftnite number of years, we will not wait at all, but just 
elope, and settle it that way. It*s most unreasonable of 
her. I can’t wait for you, and I won’t.” 

Susan smiled faintly. She^vas not one of the eloping 
sort. 

The next morning came.* Mrs. Chase had resolved to 
accept Mr. Carnagie, finding that Susan’s “ m’'"d,” as she 
called it, was set upon him ; and indeed, there was no reason 
why she should not accept him ; but when Mr, Carnagie 
came, she found there was something else to be* settled. 
He had received a summons to join his regiment,, which 
was then quartered in Ireland, and also a positive, though 
not*official notification, that it was ordered^ the West 
Indies, and would be away in two montl^. Now, was Susan 
to go with him, or notV Mrs. Chase said no, he said 
yes : and after much argument on botlF sid^ and some 
slight indication of relenting on hers, they somehow came 
to the conclusion that Susan herself should decide the 
matter. ^ * 

“ My dear, decide prvdenily^^ cried Mrs. Chase, ‘‘Think 
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^ell over the fatal objections I have pointed out. Prudence, 
mind I ” 

Susan, my darling, decide bravely,” cried he; “don’t 
be afraid. Think how happy we shall be together I ” 

And- poor Susan, amidst a riisli of colour and a flood of 
tears, decided to go. 

“ Oh, dear I ” groaned ^Mrs. Chase, “ there will be no 
time to prepare you a suitable trousseau, Susan.” 

^ No time 1 ” echoed Mr. Carnagie. “ I could get an 
outfit made and packed in three days, and Susan has twice 
as many weeks. I should think she might buy up half the 
shops in Great Britain in that time.” . 

Mr. Carnagie made the best of ln*s*way to Ireland, and 
Susan made the best use of her hands and energies in pre- 
paring for her change of prospects. In seven weeks they 
were to be married, and in eight to sail. Mr. Carnagie had 
interest with his colonel, and had no doubt of obtaining 
another shor(^ leave of absf^c. During this time Mrs. 
Chase® had Susan’s miniatur^aken — to console them, she 
said, when Susan should be gone. It was a good likeness, 
but it flattered her. Susan wrote a merry account of this 
to Mr. Carnagie. 

One day, when Susan’s friend, Frances Maitland, had 
come in#to help her with some delicate work, she began 
speaking of the disposition of Mr. Carnagie. 

“ Susan, tell me ; do you believe he is, on the whole, 
calculated to®niake you happy ? ” 

“ Is there any reason why he should not be ? ” was 
Susan’s answer. 

“ He is so fearfully passionate.” * 

“Who says^Bo?” demanded Susan, in tones of resent- 
ment. • 

“ Oh, he IS. ' Ask. the Ashleys? There yas something up 
about a dog. It was when Charles Carnagie was stopping 
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there. He completely lost all self-control, and rushed to 
his room for his sword. Bessy met him on the stairs ; he 
was brandishing it, and looking like a madman. She says 
there was an awful scene. Arthur declares he never before 
saw so violent a temper.” 

“Charles must have been greatly provoked,” remarked 
Susan. 

“ He provoked himself, I believe. However, Susy, it is 
your own affair. I’m sure I don’t want to set you against 
him. Marriage is a lottery at the best : ‘ for richer for 
poorer, for better foiv.worse.’ You will soon have to say 
that, yon know.” , 

Susan Chase had .not soon to say it. The time of ‘the 
wedding drew on, and on the day previous to that fixed 
for it, Lieutenant Carnagie arrived at Stopton, having 
obtained his leave of absence. Mrs. Chase’s house was at 
some distance from it, but it was a fine, frosty morning, 
and he set out to walk. 

He had coipe nearly ?n Vi?w of the house when Lo met 
a funeral. It startled Mr. Garnagie considerably, for surely 
it had come from the very house he was bound to. There 
were only some half-dozen cottages besides, that the road 
led to, just there, and that style of funeral was not likely 
to come from a cottage. He vaulted over a gat^ by the 
roadside, and peeped at it through ^the hedge ; a hearse 
and several carriages. When it had passed, he came forth 
again, leaned over the gate, and gazed aftev it. Some 
children drew near, slowly following the sight in awe, 
gazers like himself. 

“Who is deaS?” heMnquired of them, “Who is it 
that is being taken to the churchyard ? ” 

“ Mrs. Chase, sir.” ^ # 

“Mrs, Chase 1 ” he utteiftd, horror-stricken* “ What did 
she die of ? ” * 
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The children did not know. Only that “she had died 
because she was ill.” 

“ Can you inform me what Mrs. Chase died of ? ” the 
young officer repeated, for a woman now came up, ‘‘Was 
it any accident ? ” 

“ No, sir, no accident. She has been ailing a long time, 
some years, and she got suddenly worse at the last, and 
died,” was the woman’s answer, who evidently did not 
know Mr. Carnagie. “ It was so quick, that her sons did 
not get here in time to see her, nor the little miss that was 
at school.” 

He was terribly shocked, scarcely Sble to believe it. 

“ When did she die ? ” 

“ On Tuesday, sir. Four days ago.* 

“ Are they not burying her very soon ? ” 

“ Well, air, the funeral was first fixed for to-morrow — I 
know all about it, you see, because I have been in there, 
since, helping the servants. But to-morrow, Saturday, was 
to have been Miss Susan Cha^s wedding>dayf and I believe 
she couldn’t bear the idea, poor 'thing I of the funeral’s 
taking place on it — what was to have been so different. 
Then the next day was Sunday, and some of the family did 
not like that day, and one of the sons was obliged to be 
back at his college on Monday. So they settled it for 
to-day.”* 

Stunned with the news, Mr. Carnagie turned back. There 
seemed an indelicacy in his going to the house at that 
moment, an!! he waited till the after-part of the day, and 
went then. A servant showed h^m into a darkened room, 
and Susan came to him. 

He thought she* would have cried herself ill. Her emotion 
was pitiable. • He clasped her in his arms, and she lay there 
and sobbed, almost hysterically,^as a chUd cries. She could 
give him very little more information than had previously 
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been imparted. Their dear mother's complaint had taken 
an unfavourable tum, and had carried her off, almost 
without warning. One of her brothers, Busan said, had 
written to him on the Tuesday night, after it happened. 
^Mr. Carnagie had left Ireland before the letter got there. 

“Susan,” he whispered, when she was a little calmer, 
“must this entail a separation on us ? ” 

She looked at him, scarcely understanding. 

“ Must we wait ? Must I sail without you ? ” 

“Charles, that is almost a cruel question*,” she said at 
length. “ IIow could you ask it ? Would you have me 
marry you before my mother is cold in her grave ? A year, 
at any rate, must pass over.” 

“It may be much longer than that. I shall not' get 
leave so readily again. Oh, Susan ! this is a hard trial.” 

“ It is the will of God,” she sighed, “ and we must 
bear it.” 

“ I shall not bear it patiently. I shall get manying one 
of the coppejr, half-caste natives, out of defiance, or some- 
thing as desperate. Fancy'what it will be — condemned to 
vegetate by myself in that^ stifling climate, and you some 
millions of miles away ! ” 

Susan was silent, pained at the tone of the remark. At 
that moment a girl of fifteen opened the door and looked 
in ; wearing deep mourning, like herself. * 

“ Come in, Emma, darling,” she fondly said, drawing her 
sister towards her. “This is Mr. Carnagie, who was to 
hafe been so nearly related to us to-morrd’t/. Charles,” 
she added, “ were there no other reason^ I must have stayed 
to protect this cljild. My mother specially bequeathed her 
to me.” 

Emma Chase, who bore a resemblance to h^r sister Susan, 
felt a restraint in this stranger's presence, and she quickly 
and silently withdrew. ^ 
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“ Well, this is ft gloomy prospect for us, Susan,” resumed 
Mr. Carnagie, who could not get over his disappointment. 
** What I say is no mere joke^that it may be years before 
I can come to fetch you.” 

She raised her eyes to his, in all the expression of their 
trusting confidence. No matter how many, Charles, you 
will find me waiting for you.” 

But it is hard, for all'tliat.” 

“ Do you think— 'pray forgive me if I suggest anything 
wtong, or unpleasing — that if you were to return at once 
to your duty, without taking the leave granted you now 
(excepting the time occupied in travelling, which cannot 
be avoided), that they would be more^ inclined to allow it 
you when you next ask for it ? is an idea that has 
occurred to me.” 

“ Perhaps so. It is not a bad notion. But, Susan, I 
would rather spend it with you.” 

We are so sad just now,” she murmured ; “all the 
house is sad.” 

There was something in he^* toi\p which se&fied to convey 
an intimation that his presence might not be acceptable to 
that house of sorrow ; or at least Mr. Carnagie fancied so. 
And he did think her suggestion of going back to his duty 
ft good one. 

“ Then, Susan, I think I had better make up my mind to 
leave you, and start back this very night.” 

“ It may bo better,” she answered, the tears standing in 
her eyes. 

“ And in anotlier year, my darling, if all’s well, I trust 
I shall come and claim you.” 

“ I trust so,” she whispered. 

He had in his pocket her wedding-ring, which he had 
bought ashe’eame through Liverpool, and he drew it forth, 
and slipped it on to her finget — on the finger he ought to 
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have slipped it on in church on the morrow. “There, 
Susan ; now that binds you to me. Let it remain there 
till— until I take it off only to put it on again.” 

“ Not on that finger,” she remonstrated, her pale cheek 
flushing. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Strangers will think that I api married.” 

“And in one sense you are so, for we are married in 
heart. Let it remain there for my sake.” 

“ Very well,” she murmured. 

“ Susan, I must now ask something else. The miniature 
that was taken of you.^* 

Susan hesitated. It was still in her mother’s room, in 
what she used to call^hcr “treasure drawer.” 

“ I was to have had the original, and they the likeness,” 
he said ; “ but now that the original will be left at home, 
I may surely take the miniature. Let me have it, Susan.” 

She went and fetched it. 

“ And now I will bid yo^^Tarcwell, for if T am to go, I 
must start at cnce,” he said, straining her to him. “ God 
bless you, my love ! my darling wife that was to have 
been 1 Be true to me, Susan, as I will be true to you.” 

He departed. But he did not return to his duty, as they 
had agreed. He meant to do so, but he returned by way 
of London, and the attraction of tl;|e capital proved too 
much for his resolution. In due course he departed with 
his ^regiment for Barbadoes ; and poor Susan Chase re- 
mained at home, to pine after him, and to wear the plain 
gold ring he had placed jop her finger. < 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TWENTY-NINTH OF MAY. 

For three years they did not meet. Nay, it was more ; for 
it was winter when he went, and “early summer when he 
returned. Whether Mr. Carnagie had grown less anxious 
for his marriage, or that he really ct>uld not obtain leave, 
certain it is, that for three years and four months Susan' 
did not see him. In his letters, he had pressed much that 
she should go out and marry him there, but her innate 
sense of delicacy spoke against it. This prolonged absence 
had jold mifbh on her spirits^omewhat on luer health. Her 
marriage preparations had loi^ been made.f 
May came in, and had nearly gone again. On the 29th 
of that month Susan was seated before the breakfast-table, 
waiting for her sisters, Ursula and Emma. They were still 
in the same house : it belonged to their eldest brother, and 
he was* unmarried aijd frequently away from it. The young 
ladies bad their own small fortune, about one hundred 
; a year eac^. ^ 

I The 29th of May was, kept as a gala day in their village, 
land in .all that part^of the coqa^ry. Service was read in 
fthe ahtirdh,. and a procession w|ilked to it, with banners, 
|||nd gilded oak 1)alls and branches. It is done away with 
ww,,for we •are writing of many years ago. 

Is. it not a lovely day f^r the holiday people ? ex- 
Ursula, as she entered, and took , her seat opposite 

'' L 
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Susan. “Ton will havo delightful wsfttitt. for four 
journey*^’ 

Susan was going oufc on the day but one following, a 
short journey of forty miles. Their cousin Lticy was about 
to be married. Her mother was an invalid, confined to 
her chamber, and Susan was wanted to superintend every- 
thing. 

Emma came dancing in, with her merry blue eyes, and 
her shining curls. She was of a careless, gay temperament, 
unlike her thoughtful sistei’®^. ‘‘ Susy, you look sad,” ms 
her salutation, ‘‘and every soul has some peculiar source T>f 
gratification to-day. Dul you hear the laughing crowds 
going by, all the morning, to gather the oak balls ? ” 

“What may be yqiir peculiar sonree of gratification, 
Emma ? ” asked Urania. 

“The putting on my new blue dress. You don’t know 
how well it becomes me. I shall win more hearts at church 
to-day than the parson.” 

“ You are a vain girl, Emma.” 

“ I thiak I a^,” wm hor laf^Uing answer ; “ but where’s 
the harm of it ? Seriously sneaking, Susan, were I you, if 
that lieutenant of mine did not advertise himself shortly, I 
should give him np. He is the origin of {dl your sad looks. 
I don’t think he troubles himself to write often ; it is foor 
months since his last letter arrived.” 

“ He inay he on his way home,” said Snsan. “ In that 
letter he stated that he was going to apply for leave.” 

*’Then he might have written to say so, if he^hi coming. 
Unless — Susan, I should not wonder— ngless he means to 
take yon by surprise ] ” 

Snsan aroused herself Horn a painful reverie. “ Yes,” 
she said, “ I think he must be on his way to us ; I hare 
thought so several times lately.” .And a iia]^y flush 
mantled to her chmks, and ’hhe onconscionsiy twirled the 
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pkia gold rittg ood r^mi W ffugtar. It wbb a hal^it 
she had fhll^ into, 'whea her iiund was alweht. 

The day phased ‘on to evening. Home yonng ladies had 
come ih to sptnd it with them. Soon after the shatters 
were closed, and lights brought in, a sonnd, as of a post* 
chaise, was heud Approaching the honse. K'ono seemed to 
take any notice of it ; *thoj were not thinking of Mr. 
Camagie ; Snsan’s heart alone beat wildly. Had he come ? 

The door opened, and a tall, gentlemanly man entered. 
All in the room rose, and he stood in indecision, looking 
from one to the other. So many young ladies ! It is 
Gharles'Oarnagie I ” cried Frances Maitland. 

My darling Susan ! ” he whispered, advancing to one 
of them, and clasping her tenderly toliim. “ How thankful 
I am that wc have met again!” But, she blushed and^ 
smiled, and drew aiway from him. It tras Emma he had 
gone vp to. 

Frances Maitland advanced. “ You have made a mistake, 
Glia(|os. — Ah 1 I see you htf \e not forgotteff me. but never 
mind me, just now. — This is got Susan.” 

“ Not Susan ! ” he uttered.* 

“Susan, why don’t you come forward?” For poor 
Susan Ghase had retreated into the shade. All her heart’s 
life seemed'to die within her, when that embrace was ghren 
to another. “ Snsau, I say I ” 

Miss Maitland was positive in manner, dragged forth 
Susan, an^brought her up to Mr. Garnagie. He to<}h her 
hand with cold indecision ; looked at her, and then looked 
at Emma. * . . 

“ You ah) pla^hg with me,” hp said. *“ That is Susan.” 

“ No, indeed, I am Emma,” returned that yonng lady, 
laughing, and shakmg back her sunny ringlets. “ But they 
all say I am exactly like what^usan used to be.” 

Mr. Camagie recollected hunself. Siisan,” he whispered. 
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scanning her features, I think I begin tb^^cbg^iise jojl. 
But you 'are much altered. I beg your pardon ior, ;tihe mis- 
take I made.” ' t ; 

“ I am’ Susan,” she answered, raising her tearful eyes. 

“ Have you been ill ? ” he inquired. “ You are pale and 
thin.” ‘ . 

“ No : I have been well. I believe I am thinner than 
when you went away.” 

“That comes of fretting,” interposed Miss Maitland-^ 
“sighing and fretting after you, Charles Carnagie.” And 
Susan blushed deeply, ^king her look a little more like 
her old self. 

“ How was it you never wrote to say you were coming 2 ” 

“I did write, just before I sailed, stating when I should 
leave.” 

“Then we never received the letter. We thought you 
still in Barbadoes.” 

Many times in the evening did Mr. Carnagie’s eyes rove 
towards the blboming Eipma/ * Scarcely could *he persuade 
himself that sh^ was not S^san. The miniature he had 
taken with him had been a handsome likeness of Susan ; as 
Emma was now a handsome likeness of what Susan had 
been. The hair was of the same colour, dark ailburn, 
dressed in the same style ; and to make the illusiop more 
complete, the dress in the painting was light blue. There 
sat Emma, in her new and handsome light-blue silk dress, 
her blushing cheeks, her flowing ringlets, an(^ h^r i^eady 
smile ; and there sat Susan, pale and subdued, her futures 
less rounded than formerly, her hair ndw worn jpiain, and 
her dress, handsomb certaiuly, but a sober Ijrowh. ' 8he..bad 
not cared to adorn herself in the absence of Mr. Carnagie. . 

The visitors departed, and he and Susan, talked byes pre^ 
liminaries that night. Mr^ Sarnagie* had busjne^^^ do in 
town 5 “ lots of >hfiig8 ; ” som? his own, sqmb^thbt he had 
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nhdertf^eii for his brother omcen ; he might get. it done 
in thrM four at the most : and he proposed that they 
shohld be married at once, and' go to Lond<^ together. 
Bat to marry so sogn, with only a day or two’s notice, 
would, be inconvenient, almost unheard o^ Susan Vsaid. 
Therefore the wedding was fixed fpr a month hence, when 
he rhonld have completed his business, and they would then 
spend two or three months at a quiet watering-place. 

^ Thp following morning they breakfasted later than usual, 
for when Mr. Garnagie, who had promised to breakfast * 
with them, came, he drew Susan out with him into the 
garden, and began talking to hcr*lovin|;ly, as of old. So 
late did they sit down .to breakfast, fhat the post came in 
before they bad finished. Only ode letter, and that for^ 
Susan. She opened it. 

“ It is from my aunt,” she said, “ urging me to be sure 
not to disappoint them, and to bring with me the pattern 
of a prettgr spencer, if I hap^n to have one.” 

“JHow like ray aunt thSi is V' laughed'Ursula. “ She 
is always on the look-out fo{ patterns. Pbelieve she must 
collect them or sell them. You will write tenday, Susan, 
and. explain why you cannot go.” 

“But — I am thinking,” hesitated Susan, “that I can go. 
Aunt, jK)or thing, is so helpless, and they have so depended 
bh me. I believe Lshall be able to go.” 

“If you could do so, it would be a charity,” said 
Urania ; “for what my aunt will do without you,- 1 eann.ot ' 
conceive. When do you leave for town, Ifc. Garnagie ? ” 

“ Bpon as "I can,” he answered; “some of, my'. 
bn8ra^'& in a.hnrry. . Not to-^dy, fof I tirast give a look 
In at the .Maitlands and other friends : aqd.Ij|aTe much 
to talk .over yet with Su^. ..To-morrow I shall leave.” 

, *1 is to-morrow .jnotpihg that i ought start,’* 

rpniafki^ Susan. “I ,do;hot wh/,.i shb^ld; not go. 
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• 4 ^ 

UrsnU can sn^vinWid things here in my sthsenoe, and I 
•shall he back again at the end of a fortnight.” ^ ' 

“Hmd ^hat 70a 'are home in time, Susan,” 4^id Itfr. 
Camagie, with mock gravity. 

“ I will he sate to be back in time,” she laughed. .“But 
I think I ought to go.”. * 

She did go. And had to be at StoptoA early the 
following morning to take the stage-coach. Some of the 
family went with her, and Mr. Carnagie. “ You will Ua^jc 
to start in half an hour after me,” Susan remarked to him ; 
“ only you travel by a different route,” 

“I am not goihg to* town to-day,” he answered, “but 
to-morrow. I Iiad nd time to give to the Maitlands yeste]> 
day, and they expect me to spend to-day with them,” 

“ Then I think I must say, mind i/ou are back in time,” 
It turned Susan, jokingly. Ho took a fond farewell of her, 
and she departed on her journey. 

Precisely to the day, at the end of the fortnight, Susan 
was at home again, arriving in'the afternoon. ^ One o£ the 
first persons shh saw, as shjj entered the house, was Mr. 
Oamagie. 

“ Charles I You here 1 ” she uttered in astonishment. 
“ Have you come down from London ? ” 

“I hove not been to Ijondon,” was Mr. Garuagio’s 
answer ; “ one thuig or another has* detained me here. 
The Maitlands teased me to stay, and I too readily yielded ; 
then J, began to reflect how much pleasanter i^ would lx: 
to have you in London with me. So I shall just make 
myself at e^ till the b<^py day, and'we will jgo there 
together.” 

There ^ something in these words dispreasihg to the 
ear of Susan. Stay ; it was the tone in which they^were 
spoken. It was pressingly eager ; as*if he ^ere so auzioiis 
to justify himself. <■ And never to have th^ hk* | . 
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' VTott lAiglht have senii, ^ a letter, Charles, all this 
lyWo.” 

"In the' firat week I did not care that yon should know 
I had not left, for I was perpetually vowing to be off the 
next .hour. And since then I have been expecting you 
every day : Ursula thought you might come home before 
the fortnight was up." 

" You might hare mentioned, when yon wrote to mo, 
that Charles was here," said Susan, looking at her sister 
Ursula. 

" Mr, Camagie requested me not^to do so." 

“ To surprise you, Susan," interrupted Mr. Caruagie. 

Ursula had spoken gravely ; he^ ‘eagerly ; and Susan 
wondered. She reftired to her own room, to remove hpr,!i 
things, and in a few minutes Frances Maitland called, apd 
went up to her. 

" What a shame of you, Susy, to leave Charles Carnagie 
to his own disconsolate self 1 ” was her unceremonious sain* 
tatien. " j(nd the instant ^e aiyived here,* after his three 
years’ absence ! " 

“ Nay,” said Susan, “ he first of all decided to leave me, 
and go. up to town. When I left, I thought he was going 
also. I think I or^ht to reproach yon, Frances, for having 
kept him. He says that the Maitlands teased him to 
remain, and he too readily yielded." 

" He did not say so ! " 

" Yea, ha did. He has just said so to me.” 

" Well, tha^a cool I " returned Frances Maitland. " I 
shall teKiMr.Cfaaflie of that. Xf>he has been three times 
in our houso, alpce yon left, it is as mu!bl| as he has vouch- 
safed us (ff*^hi8..sooie|iy,” ^ 

. “ Nonsense |" retorted Susan. 

' It is quite tone. *l!’ll asKCiharlie how much they charge 
tiqt0Sel^irti}siy5|plfing ift ^ 
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“Do I undmtend tlEiftjb hAvc seen ObWl^ more 
than three tijmi^ since I left home ? ” return^ Miss Chase. , 

“ There yon go again, Susan ; catching at words, and 
stumbling to conclusions ! I said he had not been, ihorc 
than three times inside our house. I have seen him 
of times ; for he has been perpetually about the grounds 
and in the park, with Emma. We have come u^n.tbem 
at 1^1 hours. Do you not think Emma loote funny ? “ , 

“ I have not yet seen Emma,” answered Susan. “ Wh|at 
db you mean by funny ? ” : 

“ She has become so .shy and distant. If we only speak 
to her, she rushes away. I think Charles Carnegie has 
scared her out of her ‘self-possession.” 

“ You alw'ays were fanciful, Fiances.” 

“And perhaps always shall be. You would have been 
better at home than away ; at any rate, that’s no fancy. I 
have come to ask you to spend this evening with tu ; and 
that’s no fancy. You, your sisters, and Charles Camagie.” 

“I aid rathdt tired,” aijpwei^' Susan, “but I will came if 
the rest do.” 

“It is decided, then, for I asked Ursula as I came in. 
Some of. you can invite Charlie; I may not meet with 
him.' txQod-bye, until evening.” 

When Susan went down to the sitting-room, Ursula and 
Emma were there. “ Let me look at you,” she said to the 
latter, after kissing her fondly. “ I want to have a good 
look ^t your face. Frances Maitland says yon })^ve become 
queer and shy, and that Charles has scared you oni of your 
self-possession.” . , . 

Susan ^d Emnla hefbije her as she wd .^e^ivras 
Astonished at the violent rush pf critqson which, HAf words 
^lled up.- Pace, neck, ears, were dyed wiUi^iti ]^ot only 
this r Emma began to tremble, andHfaen hh^' into tears 
and rah from the r^m, ' 
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Suian coufd /fiioji speak from %0iiii£n>^t. She turned 
towards iTiisnl^,' and saw her looking on with a severe 
expression. 

“ What can have come to‘ Emma ? ” faltered Snsan.- “ I 
meant only as a joke. Ursula, you look strange, too. 
T.be house altogether seems unlike itself. What can 1 m the 
matter?” • 

Ursula did not answer. The scowl on her brow' was 
vejry deep. 

” Ursula, I ask you, wliat is it ? You seem angry with 
me.” ^ 

Urania rose ; she was tall and stout, and she threw her 
large arms round Snsan, and whisperi^*: 

“ Not with you, Susan dear. Oh no, not with you. My , 
poor Susan I " 

Susan began to tremble, almost as Emma had done.- 
“There is some mystery,” she breathed. 

“ Yes, something has occurred. . I shrink from the task of 
telling you.’* 

“ Must you tell me ? must J know it ? Y have been so 
full of peace and happiness of late.” 

“ You must know it, I believe. I scarcely knew whether 
to tell yon or not, and I took counsel of Frances Maitland, 
when she, came in just how, and- she says I must do so. 
She watf going 'to telKyou herself, but I forbade her.” 

Susan eat down, 'somewhat reassured. . She thought it 
might be oglythat something had gone wrong in the house- 
hold : or perhaps the dressmaker had ruined the w^ding- 
dresses. “ Tell mS at once, Ursula. Do not beat about the 

“ Yoti'wy r ibhki^'^ahgry,” said Ursula^' “JT ^ ahgtyi 
with fhorim. '^he ha ijffl Diwn to love CfaairleB Oarii^e.”^ ' 
Sai^tniji.etjr:w)hte. speakt 

as l do. 
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* h * * * 

Aftet yon l^ft, Charles stayed on, sleepiog ai tha as 
Mora. 1 wondered, bat of course it was not uy bnwaW 
to send hhn away. He was much here ; it was only natoral 
that he shonld bo. Then I noticed — it seemed to occor to 
my mind all in a moment— how much Emma was with him ; 
out with him in the grounds at all times and all hours, apd 
with him indoors. Well, Susan,! never attempted to check 
it, for it only seemed natural. Last night Frances Maitland 
tan in, at dusk, after their tea. I don’t know what it yas 
with you, but here it was a dull, 'dismal evening, almost 
foggy. ‘ When do yoy expect Susan home ? ’ wer^her first 
words, without saying How d’ye do, or anything— but you 
know her abrupt ^manner. * Probably to-morrow,’ I 
answered. ‘ Well, it’s time she c.une, that’s all,’ said she. 

‘ 1 have seen what I don’t like. I liave suspected it some 
days, but I am sure of it now— that Emma is too intimate 
with Charles Camagie.’ Susan,” added Ursula) “you might 
have knocked me down with a feather ; and then it all rose 
up fri^tfully before me, tUSr walking out logetbor, and 
their whispering indoors.” * 

*’How did she mean that they were too intimate?” 
faltered Susan. “ What had she seen ? ” 

She would not say. She said she should only tell you. 
You had better ask her.” 

Susan leaned her head upon her hand. “ Frances is very 
fanciful,” was her remark, “ and if once she takes an idea 
into her head, her imagination improves upcoi it.” 

” True. yYou must have it out with her, what she did, 
see, and frhat she did not'see. Whai^ iSnuna walked herself' 
in, last night, it was ahnost dark ; J said nothing touher' 
I fear she is too fond of him : it all looks like it. Ids 


sentiments I know-nothing $ hot^sipne this (i60«ned,4^ have 
wondered whether die 
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How Ensoa bore with hw ooxieij until evening, when 
the; went to the Maittende, she scarcel; knew. She drew 
IVaQoes aside at once. “Ursula has told me,” she whi6|>ered. 
“ What was it you saw ? ” 

“On?; that she was clasped to Charles Camagie’s breast, 
crying and wailing, and ho was kissing her.” 

“ Oh, Frances 1 you surely never saw that I ” 

“I saw it. If it were the last word I ever spoke, I saw 
it,” impressively uttered Miss Maitland. “They wore be- 
moaning their hard fate in his being bound to you. She 
sobbed out that her happiness was go^e for ever, and he that 
he had never loved Snsan half as passionately as ho loved 
her. That is all I saw or heard, Snsap ; but that is pretty 
weU.” 

“Where were they ? ” 

“ In the grove, by the large elm-tree at the turning. You 
know the bench.” 

Susan went into the drawing-room. The scene swam 
before^her oybs; she answered questions at random; and 
when Mr. Camagie spoko to her, she turned ^aint and sick. 
Ohtwardly he was attentive to her, but it was a forced 
attention. In the course of the evening, when some of the 
party were in the garden, Mr. Camagie drew Emma away 
from the rest. Snsan followed them : she believed it her 
dnty ! she was wretched, jealous, miserable. She saw them 
standing together in an attitude of the deepest affection, and 
she drew away again, more jealous and more wretched tiian^ 
before. 

“ What shidl you ^o ? — ^what will’be yom course ? ” Miss ' 
MaittaiK| asked hqr. * 

“I imow not — I know not,” she answered, in tones of 
aiq^i^bu ' “ J^oes, pity me 1 — oh that I conld flv awav 
d1, fiod^ei^ . 

^idi'pitj^^^Jliltle as^e whs iriven 
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pityiiig' any one. “ It will take Susan jfears^to £et pyst ■ 
this,” was her mental coniment. “I woiider Wither she 
will marry him.” 

When they left that night, Mr. Carnagie offered his arm 
to Susan. She thanked him, and said she had her dress to 
hold Up. Yet short skirts were worn then. He went ^ at 
once to Emma ; she took it, and they lingered, whispering, 
behind Susan and Ursula. He left them at their door, and 
Susan shut herself into her chamber to think. ^ 

An Ixour afterwards she entered Emma’s roomj who was 
undressing. She said^what she had to say ; despair was in 
her low voice ; no anger ; yet Emma flung herself down on 
the floor, and screany^d aUd sobbed in self-reproach. 

“ I could not help it — I could not help it,” she shrieked 
forth. “That first moment, when he suddenly appeared,, 
and clasped me in his embrace, drew my heart to him : and 
my love for him is as living fire. Why was I so like you ? 
Why are you so changed ? Half his time he calls me 
Susan : his love has not altered, he says, only tha6 I am 
now what you were. To lor/e you, as you are now, he must 
change the object of his mind’s affection — and he cannot 
do it,” 

“Next to him. who was my second self, I have loved 
you,” moaned Susan, as she sat on a low chair, and rocked 
herself to and fro., “ I have cherished you as something 
more precious than self ; I promised our mother to. do so, on 
hei* death-bed : and this is my reward ! ” . 

It was a strange scene. Emma sobbing, and writhing on; 
the carpet in her white*dres8ing-gown. ! “ I would not have 
brought this mi^ry to us all purposely, ’’.she said, “ and we 
never meant you to know it : I cannot think how it is you 
do know it. When once you and Jie have sailed, 1/ Shall sit. 
down and hug my unhappTuesS, and I hopte jt wi|r,kill ipe, , 
Susan ; then you will be a^ng^.” . ^ ^ 
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ME trwmtw'ra o^ may. 

«I would tave sacrificed my life for you,*’ whispered 
^Susan ; “I ruu^ how sacrifice, wUafcJs far dearer. You 
must be the one to ^il with him ;,^ot I.” 

“ Susan ! you never shall sacrifice yourself for me 1 

I ’’ 

‘ “ ITo more,” interrupted Susan. “ My resolution is taken, 

and I came to tell it you. •! hope that time will be merciful 
to me : to us both.” 

^lisan left the room as she spoke, and there stood Ursula. 

Susan, I heard you in there ; I almost hoped you were 
beating her. We must send her away to my aunt’s to- 
morrow morning, until the wedding \b over.” . 

“ Oh, Ursula,” she wailed, in tones of the deepest anguish, 
“ CdU you not see what must be ? Yhe wedding must be 
hers, not mine : she must marry Mr. Carnagie.” 

“ Give in to those two false ones ! ” uttered Ursula. 
“ You never shall with my consent.” 

‘‘ For my own sake as much as hers,” murmured Susan. 
“ To marry Him, when his love has openly leff me, might be 
to enter on a life of reproach fpm him, certeiinly of coldness, 
possibly of neglect and cruelty. Ursula, that is more than 
I could bear. I will have one more interview with him, and 
then leave till they are gone. You must superintend what 
is required by Emma.” 

“ What will the neighbours say ? ” wondered Ursula. And 
Susan shivered. 

She bel4 her interview^ with Mr. Carnagie the^nezt 
morning, but what took place at it was never spoken of by 
. either. .. SuSau^s ffice .bore traces .of many tears when she 
came out, and looked more doubled* and annoyed than 
he had ever looked before ; holding the unfortunate gold 
ring tetw^n Ids fingers, in a dubious way, as if he did not 
know what to do with* it. The chaise was at the door to 
convey her' tc? Stbpton, on her%ay to Iter aunt’s, when, as 
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she 'VM stepping into it^ Fiances Maitland camd taoing 
down. 

“What is all this :^onr, Snsan?” she demanded. 
“ That yon are going away, and that Emma is to marry Mr. 
Carnagic ? I will not have such folly. I have come to stop 
it. The country will cry shame upon her and npon him. 
Look her up, and keep her npop bread and water. Ton 
have sacrificed enough for her, I think, without sacr&cing 
your husband.” 

“Siy no more, Fiances,” was her only answer. “I 
cannot bear it.” 

She waved her adieiC, and drove away with a breaking, 
heart. N'ever to return home until long after Mr. Oamagie 
and Emma, his wife, had sailed for Barbadoes. 

”hro lubk will attend them,” was the comment of 
Frances Maitland. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

A CONSULTATION. 

It was one of the first days of early spring. Two yonng 
ladies stepped from their house into |he garden, to see what 
opening flowers, what budding trees, Jlad weathered the 
biting winds and frosts. They wera Susan and Ursula 
Chase. One of J^hem was tall and stout, and she looked 
about her with interest, for she loved the garden ; that was 
Ursula ; the other, a fair, quiet girl, with a subdued look of 
care on het face, walked more abstractedly, as if she were 
occ(q)ied with inward thought : this was Susan. 

Urssla tallied eagerly, as they skiwly s^oljed along ; the 
brilliant sunshine had put hSr into spirits. Her sister 
replied in monosyllables. 

“ How quiet and dull you are, Susan I ” she exclaimed at 
length. “ What is the matter ? ” 

“Nothing,” answered Susan. 

“1 knowwhat it is. *Yonare thinking of thatcomt>laining 
letter of Mrs. Oamagie’s. You never will overcome that 
iubit of yonr^ Susan, of taking little disagreeable^ to 
heart. Mrs. Carnage writes as if she were not happy. 

‘'Well, she could not expect to be* happy.. But that is no 
reason why yon should sigh and look sad, and walk through 
this welcome sunshine as if yon did not care for it, for 
the promising aspect of the ^mbs and flowers.” 

They were passing a garden^t as Itpsnla spoke, and 
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Susan sat down li^n i6, and touched lister’s arm to 
detain her. ■' / /' > ' ' . 

“ I will tell you what is troiibling me, Ursula ; why I 
cannot enjoy this spring day, or anything else just ;now. I 
have been thinking, . ever since that letter amved fronl 
Emma ” 

“ From Mrs. Camagic. WellJ” 

** That one of us onght to go out to her.” 

•“ Ought to do WHAT ? ” echoed Ursula, in tones, of anger 
and astonishment. . 

‘‘To go out, and be with her in her Upproaching 
illness.” !' 

‘‘ Susan, I am amazed at you — I am shocked at yon ! ” 
uttered Ursula, “flkve yon forgotten her conduct — how 
wickedly she behaved to us— to you ? ” - . 

“ But ” — Susan answered in a low voice — “ you remember 
Who it is has charged ns that if our brother sin against us 
we shall forgive him ; not once, but seventy times seven.” 

‘‘ We are not charged to give in to Mrs. Carnagie’s 
fanciful caprices,” peremptorily spoke Ursula, drowning her 
sister's voice. “That cannot have anything to do with 
religion.” 

Oh yes it hivs, Ursula. Since her letter reached us, 1 
have been considering it in aU lights, and I feel that one of 
us ought to go out to her.” ^ 

‘‘You have singular notions I ” exclaimed Ursula.' 

‘‘JVhen the thought first fiashed upon m^ I drove it 
away, it may be angrily ; I would not dwell n^n it. But 
it seems determined not .to be driven <away i and it keeps 
whispering to me°that it is what must be done, jf we would 
fulfil our duty.” * ■ 

“Would it be pleasant to you, may I ask,, to go. and visit 
pharles Camagie? « * . . 

‘‘ No. Very u&pleasant.”- ’ ' 
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“ And I am liot going. So the thing is impossible, and 
need not bo spoken of again.” 

“ Could you not be induced to go ? ” asked Susan. 

“Never. Had things gone on as they ought, and you 
were there in her place, I could not have gone out to you, 
Susan dear, for a hot climate would kill me. Look how ill 
I' am in the heat of sunvner, even licre. No, I will not 
sacrifice my health for Mrs. Carnagic. She is not worth 
it;’ 

“ She is our sister, Ursula.” 

“ Do not let us prolong a useless discussion, Susan. 
Nothing in the world should induedme to go out, so let the 
matter rest. AVere I to see Mrs. Carnagie, here or there, it 
would oUjly be to reproach her. Shalf we proceed ? ” 

Susan waved Iway the proposal, and remained seated. 

“We must settle this matter, Ursula, but not by letting 
it rest. I felt sure you would not go ; therefore,” she 
added in a lower tone, “ I have beeji making up my own 
mindJ:o thc«inevitable.” 

“ Not to go out to Barbadojs I 

“ Yes, I have. If we let her remain to go through her 
illness alone, and she should die in it, as she says she fears 
slie may, we should never cease to reproach ourselves. I 
never should.” 

'“She is not goii^ to die under it,” retorted Ursula. 
“ She was always full of fancies.” 

“ I hopp^she is not. But you sec by her letter hoA% low- 
spirited she is ; how she dreads it.” 

“ Her conscience pricks her,” jsaid Ursula. “ One with a 
bad cofi'ficience is afraid of cvejything.” * 

“Dear Ursula, you will so much oblige me by never 
alluding in that way to the past. It is over and gone, and 
ought to be buried in o"bUvion# Snrcly if I have forgotten 
it, you may do so.” 
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You have nob forgotten it, Susan.*’ 

“ Quite as much as is needful and necessary. Of courae 
to entirely forget it as a thing that never took place, is an 
impossibility, bub I have forgiven them both in my own 
heart.” 

And retain no tender remembrance of him ? I don^t 
l>elieve you, Susan. You are not one to forgot so easily."*’ 

“Yes, I am, nhen there is a necessity,” Susan almost 
sternly said. “ I could have been true to him for my whole 
life, though he must have passed it abroad, and I here, as 
those few years nero passed ; but from the very moment I 
knew he did not care for mo, I set to A\ork to root him 
from my heart ; and I have well snoeeeded. How could 
you think it was othoV>vHc, Ursula ? — and he tlic husband 
of Emma!” 

^‘Nay, don’t be put out. I did not think you were 
cherishing the old love- of (‘onrse not ; bub I thought there 
would be sufficient of its romembrance left to prevent your 
j'unning out t(f sec them in the fii-st year of thefr man-jage.” 

Susan felt Lh^uords. tFrsijIa i\as of a stern, unforgiving 
nature, and her remarks ncrc often cutting. 

‘‘ I am not running out to sec them for my own pleasure ; 
it will be anything but pleasant to me, although ho is to me, 
now, no more th<.n niy sister’s luisband. I would rather 
traverse the ^^hote wide earth than go Jio.Barbadoes ; but a 
sense of duty impels me.” 

“ You always did think so much about ‘ duty,’ ” peevishly 
remarked Ursula, “Your conscientiousness must be very 
strongly marked,” 

“I suppose it is«-I believe it is. Ana tucre ialiuothcr 
thing which urges me to go,” added Susan ; lOVe for 
Emma. Although she acted as *shc did, I cannot forget 
how fond I was of her ; and Kiuoe th\arriyal of tlifo letter, 
when I have thought of her as ilh anxious, lonely^ not (aa 
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it seemb) too happy, all my old love for her has conic back 
to me.” 

** You \f^ould go sailing out, and make yourself a slave to 
the humours of Mrs. Caruagie, and remain there as nurse- 
. maid to her children I ” cried the vexed Ursula. lu twenty 
years from this, we should not sec you home again.” 

“Not bo,” answered SuS&n. “When once Emma is safely 
over her illness, I shall come back to you. I shall certainly 
no* remain to make my home there, in llmt house. But 
she does seem so anxious for what she calls my forgiveness, 
and so apprehensive that she shall not live I I must go, 
Ursula.” 

“ How could you go ? Who is to talcc you ? ” 

“ I can go alojjie. Under the charge of the captain of the 
ship. I have thought out my plans.” 

“ Oh t if you have made up your mind, there’s nothing 
more to be said, for it would not turn you,” resentfully 
spoke Ursula. “Shall you start to^ay?” she- ironically 
added? 

“ No,” smiled Susan, “ but»I should likfi to be away by 
this day fortnight— should a vessel be sailing about that 
time. My own preparations will not take long.” 

“ Susan, you are nob in earnest I ” 

“ Now that I have made up my mind, the sooner I am 
away the better, I ihust be there before Emma’s illness.” 

“ That’s not going to happen in a week.” 

“Neither* can I reach Barbadoes in a week. I wish you 
could see this in the light that I do, Ursula ; you would not 
grumble at me then.” 

It was the loving spirit of charity, ot forgiveness, that 
was urging Susan Ohase to take this long journey tp visit 
her sistei^ A season of bitter desolation had passed over 
Susan, during which her heaif had been purified to wiser 
and better thitTgs %hM the daily, gmtifiea^n of self. Ursula' 
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had not yet found this spirit ; her time for it was not come ; 
she was proud and unforgiving. Never, since her sister’s 
marriage, bad she called her by her familiar Christian name ; 
always “ Mrs. Carnagie ; and yet Emma had not sinned 
against her, but against Susan, for she had wiled away the 
intended husband to whom Susan had been engaged for 
years. When Susan saw that they loved each other-^r 
thought they did — ^and that Mr. Carnagie had forgotten her 
in his new passion for her young and handsome sister, sj)e 
sacrificed her prospects and her love to them, as we have seen, 
gave Mr. Carnagie his release, and suffered them to marr||t 
To visit them in — as ttrsula expressed it — the first year of 
their marriage, could not be pleasant to her ; but Emma had 
written homo a long ‘and most heart-rending letter, every 
page of which implied a wish, though it w4s not expressed, 
that Susan was with her to comfort and forgive her, and to 
take care of her in an approaching time of peril. Susan 
asked herself how she could refuse to go — she who had 
promised thcii'* mother, on her death-bed, always to cjicrish 
Emma. 

When her resolution became known, the neighbourhood 
troubled itself amazingly about it, neighbourhood fashion. 
It chiefly adopted the views of Ursula. But Susan was not 
to be dismayed, and with as little delay as possible she 
started on her voyage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PINES. 

%HE house occupied by Lieutenant and Mrs. *Carnnj[^ie was 
called the Pines, and wjis situated tlcar the capital of Bar- 
badocs, where Mr. Carnagie’s regimgnt was quartered. A 
small house foj a West-Indian country house, but it was 
very pretty, of gay, cheerful appearance, Avith a cool verandah 
running along the front and west side, Avhenco a few steps 
descended to the garden— a well-kept garden, full of trees, 
flowers and tropical fruits. Marriage— frantic as they Avere 
for it — ha5 not brought to Mf. and Mrs. Camagie the 
happiness they had possibly •anticipated, •It may be that 
some fault lay on both sides ; it is generally so, where 
dissensions take place in early-married days. Mrs. Carnagic 
was exacting and warm in temper, and the lieutenant was 
more careless to please her than he might have, been. 

She was sitting one evening in a sullen mood, full of 
anger at her husband, for he ought to have been home to 
dinner, buii had not come, and she had tal^cn it alone^ The 
sudden darkness succeeding to the garish day, with scarcely 
any twilight, and %o which Mrs..Garnagie had grown accus-. 
tomed, had scajeely overspread j)he rooTn, when she heard 
her husband’s horse panter up. She rose from her sofa, 
touched a liaud-bell for lights, and prepared a loud reproach 
as she AVaited for him. . . 

Mr^ Carnagie, tall and dark as eye% entered listlessly, 
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and, er6 She could speak, laid a letter 'b^fpie lier^ with a 
remark that the packet was in. 

Why did you not come home to dinner ? 

** Chard was out, and I had to take the afternoon duty,” 
was Mr. Camagie’s reply. 

Mi*s. Oamagie did not know whether this was true. She 
felt inclined to tell him it was not. But to what use, since 
he would bo sure to persist in the story ? Ho had grown • 
indifferent to coming home of late, and the excuse was 
always the same — duty. She generally broke out into Re- 
proaches ; which were not quite the way to win back ‘ 
allegiance. 

“ V/vM ^^nt luu worn niaL you aid not intend 

to come home,” she said ; “ not have kept me waiting an 
hour for dinner.” 

“ That was your own fault. I have desired you never to 
wait. An officer’s time is not his own,” 

“ It is sufficiently his own when he chooses to make it so,” 
significantly responded Mrs. Carnagie, ^ 

“Why do you not open your letter, Emma ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose it is like the last I~one of Ursula’s stiff 
epistles, calh’ng me ‘ Mrs. Carnagie.’ I wonder she writes 
at all!” 

“ This is from Susan.” 

“ From Susan I ” echoed Mrs. Carnagie, taking up the 
letter. “ How do you kuow ? ” 

“ It is her handwriting.” 

“ Yes I of course you remember that ! I hm positive , 
those letters you keep, tied up in a bundle inyourdeak^and" 
that you never wiW let me*see the outside of, were from her. . 
You love her remembraued far better than ybu love me now.” ? 

Mrs. Carnagie was very foolish. She did not really tfaini; \ 
this, and her husband knew ^she did* not, but she was in a ? 
mood to got up reproaches from nothing. . . ' v 
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‘‘ rjiaVQ yoii tliejr Wefe ffoffi, SnsjiiiV* lie angrily 
said, ' “ 1 .buiifht'Susan’s letters libe day jafter I brouglit you 
^ out:liere.”\’V: ' ^ ; '''"' ■■’'■ 

With a gGstute of iihpationce, he wont but on tho vorandab, 

. and, stretching himself on one of tho cool scats there, lighted 
his cigar. > His wife opened the newly-arrived letter, and 
rail her eyes down it. 

“ Charles 1 Charles 1 ” she exclaimed, her toiiO^^changing 
to one of joyful eagerness. “Charles,! have* such news ! 
f)o come here.” 

“ What is it ? ” he asked, re-entering. 

“ Who do you think is coming |>ub ? — to be with me iu 
my illness. Who do yon think ? ” • 

“Ursula?” 

“ No. Susmi.” 

‘‘Susan ! Coming here ? ” ‘ 

“ Susan is coming hero. Oh, how kind she is I She is 
on her passage out now,” 

is lyote than you — more than we both deserve,” was 
his remark. “ Are you sure it it Susan tljat is coming ? ” 

“She gives her reasons ; and says ; ‘Show this letter to 
Mr. Carnagie.’ She thinks it her duty to come and take 
f care of ipe in my unhappiness, not only because she loves : 
becaute she remembers her promises to my mother. 
Is she not good, Oharl^ ? ” 

i?^Tes,” answered Mr. Carnagie ; ‘‘she always was good.” 

“ Charles, teU me the truth— why you did not gome homo 
■to dinner!'’ 

^^r^ve'te^ Duty.” 'And Mr. Carnagie walked . 

. . 6ht to|b^ nud Emma frowsied. / ' . ‘ 

y" tet„ find smokdd, and ruminated. ' Taking > 

did nbtrjlnp^ 'that lie ' 

Bute Chtel 

but 
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he was conscious that hi? domestic home was very unlike 
the one Susan mu,3t have pictured to herself, years ago, 
which owned him for its lord and master — as he was now 
unlike wluib she had then thought him ; and he did not 
altogether care that she should come behind the scenes and 
see this. , ' . 

Not until the last week in April did Susan reach Barba- 
does. The passage from England had l>een long, the ship 
having met with contrary winds. Amidst the confusion of 
the arrival, people coming off from the shore, and people 
leaving the vessel, Sus?|pi felt confused and anxious. She 
expected to see her sister or Mr. Camagie, or both ; but 
neither arrived to claifti her. 

“ Suppose my letter should not have reached them ! ” she 
suddenly exclaimed to hci*sclf, and her cheeks burnt .with 
crimson at the thought of appearing there without warning, 
and having to make verbal explanations for doing so. At 
that very moment, an exceedingly good-looking English 
officer, who had«just come* on board, approached her. 

“ I think I must be right,” he said, with a friendly smile, 
‘‘ that I have the honour of speaking to Miss Chase, for I 
see a great likeness to Mrs. Carnagie.” 

That was through poor Susan’s momentary flush. I 
am Miss Chase,” she replied. “ Are my sister aud Mr. 
Camagie not here ? ” 

“ Mrs. Carnagie is not well ; and Mr. Camagie requested 
mo, l&st night, to come on board, if she arrived before he 
got back.” 

Susan found the«gentlemau speaking to her was a Captain’ 
Chard : but ere many riiore minutes hS<J elapsed, Mi\ 
Carnagie appeared. Susan’s manner was calm and^sel'^ 
ppssessed : it would never 1^ otheifWise to Mr, Carnagie 
again. lie bnvriei her on shope, and into the carriage ; 
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THE PINES. 

not giving time for any luggage whatever to accompany 
them, but ordering it to be sent on. * 

‘‘How is Emma? she inquii*ed of Mr. Carnagie, as 
the carriage drove away, for rcidly his movements, had 
been so hasty, there was not time to put the question 
before. 

“ Thauk you. She has* little boy,” 

“ A little boy ! ” exclaimed Susan. “ Since when ? ” . 

Only to-day.” 

“ Oh — I am sorry you should have left home to meet me. 
I conld have found my way to you, I make no doubt. Is 
she well ? ” 

“Yes ; I believe so. Chard had scAt me word that the 
ship was casting anchor, so I thought* the best plan was to 
come and bring^ou at once to Emma.” 

.When Susan arrived at the Pines, she had to wait before 
she could go into her sister’s room, and Mr. Carnagie left 
her in one of the sitting-rooms. Susan was very hot ; she 
was sgre sh# should not like a West Indian climate, and she 
sat admiring the cool mattiqg, and the c«oI, floating fans 
which kept up constant breeze, when the door opened, 
and Ruth came in. The girl burst into tears when Susan 
shook her by the hand, so delighted was she to see a home 
face again. She had lived with them in England, and had 
accompanied Emma pn her marriage. 

“ Ruth,” asked Miss Chase, “ was not this a rather sudden 
event? IJioped to have been here for it. I undejistood 
from my sister it was not expected until May.” 

. “ That ia what we all thought, Miss Susan,” was the girl’s 
answer. “ I think my mistress made hefrclf ill.” 

“ What do you mean, Ruth ? 

“ The night before last she was put out about something, 
and she quarrelled with Mr. rflarnagie. Quite violent she 
was, and I believe that took effect upon fter. She is a good 
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deal altered from wbat she 4i66d to be, ma^ain, and puts 
herself out over the least thing.” 

Ml’S. Garnagie improved in health. At the end of a Aveek 
Susan laughingly ashed her where her presentiment of non* 
recovery had flown to. 

“ It is all owing to your care and to your good nursing,” 
answered Eimna. “ Oh, Susan ^ you are a great deal kinder 
to me than I deserve. Charles said so, the evening that 
your letter arrived. Afier our conduct ” 

“ We will bury the past vi the past,” inlerrupted Snfan. 

It is the only request I make you.” 

**Wcll — so be it. /Yet let me just tell you one thing, 
Susan : that if 1 bad foreseen all, you should have been the 
oue to have him, ifr yon would : but not I. If you knew 
liow very difterent he is from what he appeared that month 
at our house ” 

‘‘ Emma, I entreat you, lot us find some other topic of 
discourse.” 

** You Avilbnot hear anything against him I scejvhat it 
is,” cried the perverse invqhd. “ You think him an augcl, 
and everything that’s good ; but he is just the contrary. 
You can’t deny that you used to think him one, Susan ; 
and of course you think so still.” 

Susan was pained. She did not like the charge, and yet 
Bcarcely liked to condescend to refute it. She began to 
think Emma more childish than ever, and suffered her to 
run on, 

I* ^u*t believe ho cares for me at all ; not half or a 
quarter as much as he qs^ to care for you. I am thankful, 
for your sake, SuSan dear, that yon did not have him. He 
has grown indifferent tb his homo, sto^ out, iiud never 
cares to apologize ; and one day — it was about last Ohyistmas 
—he frightened me nearly ^ut of Iny sens^ ,1 saw 
any rational bein|- in such a passion in my "whole life i his 
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fnry was frightful* Did jorx Idiow he could pub himself 
into these fits of passion ? 

I never saw him in one,” was Susan’s somewhat evasive 
answer; for she remembered what Frances Maitland had 
once said to her. 

“ Well, he can ; though I believe it takes a good deal to 
excite him to it. Never ijiarry a passionate man, Susan.” 

“ Do you never lose your temper, yourself, and fall into a ’ 
pa^ision ? ” asked Susan, in a half-joking manner. 

1 ? If I do lose my temper 1 have good cause,” re- 
turned Mrs. Carnagie. “ There arc some things one cannot 
and ought not to put up with : cvep you, Susan, patient as 
you are, would not do so.” 

“ Whatever they may be, 111-tempe? will not mend them,” 

» replied Susan. • “ A pleasant spirit, one with the other, 
would soothe the rubs and crosses of life, and render you 
both so much happier. Besides, os your little child grows 
up, what an example anger and discourtesy would be to set 
before hirai* 

“ l?ou are not aware what liYes*some of tj^ese officers lead, 
out here, especially the single ones. They make what they 
call left-handed marriages. Hardly one but has done so.” 

“ Left-handed marriages I ” echoed Susan, puzzled* 

Who with?” 

‘*With the Creoles, chiefly. Some of these false wives 
are as white as we are, some darker, some black — fastidious 
tasted, they^ must have, certain of these officers I Charles 
was one of* them.” 

“ Oh no ! ” invalontarily uttere^ Susan. 

‘‘ Oh noj^^you say I You think him f>etter than others, 
do jjrou ? He if worse than otlfers. All those years when 
' you deemed him so constant, he was playing truant to you 
with that Creole wife. Now do yoh tl)ink I could 

bear ihat, and put Up with it tamely ? Wheh I heard, after 
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I came out, what had been going on, I felt inclined to run 
away from Charles, and never come back to him/’ 

“But,” cried Susan, her mind rebelling at being made 
the receptacle of such news, “ if I understand you rightly, 
this happened years ago.” 

“ W^t if it did ? the traces remain. There arc two 
little dark wretches, and his money going out to support 

them. And, for all I know, he still ” 

“My dear sister,” hastily interrupted Susan, “it seem^.to 
me that you are looking at things in a wrong light. . You 

are his trae wife, and therefore ” 

“ Are you going tr defend him ? — to defend such a 
system ? ” angrily cried Mrs. Carnagie. 

“ You know better. I think it very bad, though I do 
not wish to speak of it. But, all that had happened, 
happened before yon were anything to him, and you never 
ought to have suffered it to pass your lips in speaking with 
him. It was not your affair, or one you had any business 
with. Never'' speak of it again, Emma; banish ’t from 
your memory. ^ He is yo^jr husband now, your lawful 
husband ; be to him a kind and affectionate wife, and if he 
is not yet (though I should hope he is) quite all he ought 
to be, he will become so in time. It rests with yon.” 

“ Yon had a lucky escape, Susan, persisted Mrs. Carnagie. 
“ Fancy what it was, almost soon ^s I landed, to be told 
that he -had been as goou as married before 1 What would 
ybu^vb said, had such news greeted you ? ” ^ 

“Isbould have said — ^whatever I may have felt — that it 
was no friend to me who could impart such news# Who 
told you, Emma ?^’ . 

“Major Jacobson’s wife. Her hnsband is on half -pay, 
and holds some civil post out here. She has lived .on the 
island for yest^ and kno\A the iii^ . and -.oats of .alt the 
officers’ affairs, mwevee many may he'gnatfered hero. She 
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spoke of it quite as a matter of coarse ; as one might speak 
of changing a servant. Charles found, though, that I did 
not take it as a matter of course. Wc have never been 
cordial since.” 

And is it this which has created the unhappiness, the 
dissension you speak of, between you and your hus- 
band ? ” 


“ That is the chief thing. That was the first and great 
caqfe ; but I have found out plenty of faults to reproach 
him with, since. Not, perhaps, of the same nature : I don’t 
say that.” 

“ You have looked out for faults, Wear,” said Susan. 

“ To be sure I have. Things that t might never have 
thought of, or should have passed over lightly ; but I felt 
my heart completely turn against him. I should not care 
if he died to-morrow.” 

Oh, Emma ! ” cried Susan, in how 

can I hope to bring you view of 

your duty to^our husband | in 

the cast was at an end . T and it 

Hfig i^his 
pUmper, 
our whole 


the past was ^t an end. T 
was your duty ind interest so^6§i^ 
upon Mr. Carnagie in reproac^g 
you, his wife, were laying a tr^S 
future life!” % 

“ Of course I Chades is r’^ "aj 
right, then, and. the other offic^ 
has turned champion for them I 


wrong. He did 
"uo right, and Miss Chase 
I wish I ha d^qey er wr^ten 


you how u^appy I was ! I might have know^TT you 
came out it would ^ot be to sympatbizA with my wrongs, 
but to dcfeqd Lieutenant Carnagie. Let my pillow alone, 
Susan ; it does not want fidgeting with.” 

The« tears filled Susan’s eyes, and she almost wished, 
then, that she had listened to IJfsula, and left Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnagie to themselves. How should she s&oceed in bringing 
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her sister into a better frame of mind and temper ? Could 
she ever succeed ? 

If she did it woulc^ be a miracle. Any one but Susan, so 
persevering and patient, would have deemed the task a 
hopeless one. Emma Chase by nature was obstinate, self- 
willed, fractious, and inordinately vain ; but as Emma 
Chase, shielded in her own honlo, guided by wise friends, 
little scope had been afforded for their display. She had 
^been indulged and i}ettcd, her vanity was fostered, and her 
whims were given way to, and even Susan had not known 
how very little good there was in her. But as Mrs. Carnagie, 
all the ill, and worse than all, was displayed. 

The little child died. Mr. Carnagie evidently mourned it 
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Now, Susan ! how prettUyJnnoceat you appear. There 
is no occasion to make a mystery of it to me, for I know 
about it from Emma.” 

“ About what, Mr. Carnagic ? I am making no mystery.” 
Why — if you will have me say it--you know Chard has 
got leave for home, you acknowledge tliat.” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“And you know, I presume, that he lias been pretty 
constant in his attendance here ? ” 

Y'es,” faltered Susan, not quite so readily as at the other 
question. 

Mr. Carnagie smiled. “For once that any other oflicec 
has come here,” he continued, “ and some of them Lav«| 
been slack in their attentions, Chard* has come ten t^ 

He would not do this without a jiowerful motive.” 

Susan said nothing. What tvas Mr. Carnagic driving 

“ And as he has made it all right with a certain 
lady, I expect she will be going by the next packetj 
come back jyith him as Mra. Chard. You# see 1 i 
couranF, Susan.” 

Susan Staffs at Mr. Carnagie, and ran over in her 
the few available young ladies of all who visited at the| 

She could fix on none. 

“ What young lady is it ? ” she resumed. 

“ Oh, Susan ! to pretend ignorance, and ask md 
You used to be superior to coquetry. But possif 
think I have forfeited all right to be the depository j 
love-secrets ? ” 

It was the first ^ime he had ever alll 
the past, and Susan felt her face !lush Alittle. 
when she 6poke,.^t was with cold,#pointed calmneB| 

“I really am ignorant what you are alludii 
Carnagie ; if I were not, I would not pretend 
have not hear4 that Captain cWd was Ijikely to| 


in 
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He tbse up in astomshmentf^ and etood bcfure her. 
** Susan ! 

“ Wbat ? What do you mean ? 

“ It is you that Child is going to marry ! Nobody eke ! ” 
Me I ” uttered Hnsan. “ Who could have told you 
that ? ” 

** Emma, herself. I asked her, one day, what on earth 
brought Chard dancing up here everlastingly, and she said 
it was after you. That things were settled, or on the point 
of being settled, between you.” 

Susan Chase gathered in the meaning oi the words ; she 
gathered in the full meaning of other words— and actions — 
that had loomed nnpl&singly upon her for some time past 5 
and she turned sick with a defined fear, and her face and 


grew as white as the work she was engaged on. 

^ see I ha\e startled you, Susan,” said Mr. Camagie. 

! ot mean to hurt or vex you, and if you object to 
ing it, I am sorry Emma should have told me.” 
jpci^d her lips to assure Mr. Carnagic^that Captain 
is not, and never had been, anything to her ; but 
mghts came sternly over her, and* she stopped 
1 time. At that moment lier sister's carriage 
in sight, and she raised her hand to point it out 
irnagie. 

I wonder where she has been ? Now we can have. 
Touch the hand-bell, will you, Susan, and tell 
)e quick in serving it. Susan, I am soriy 1 vexed 

ik you, *. Carnagie, you did pot vex nie. I was 
-^nly very n/uch sijrprised,” was Susan’s answeri ' ’ 
^ Carnagie leisurely descended the<^ steps, to be in 
bess to help his wife from the carriage," and ^Susan 
t»d her forehead Upon the iiailing of |he tei^ndafa,^ 
^ aching a^d her heart sick« 
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Why bhould ^Mrs. Carnagie have told her husband that 
Captain Chard’s attraction there ^ras herself? It was a 
barefaced nutrnth. Captain Chard had not paid her any 
attention whatever. Excepting — it came now into her 
brain like a flash of light, and the indignant crimson 
came to her brow with it — eveepting when Mr. Carnagie 
had been at homo. Then* he had been attentive to her, 
bnt Susan in her indiiforcnce to Captain Chaid had not 
tah^n notice of it. A frightful suspicion of what Emma’s 
motive might have been — of what it must have been— came 
searing her heart, and Susan Chase wrung her hands in 
despair and tribulation. 

I am sorry 1 kept you waituig,” Mr&. Carnagie had the 
grace to say. “ I called in at the ^ettsoms’, and they 
detained me." 

“ At the Lettsoms’ ! ” repeated Mr, Carnagie. “ Have 
you been into the town ? ’’ 

“ All the afternoon, at one plaoe or another. Susan, you 
look tbad." 

“It’s odd I should not bave«een the carriage. I wish I 
had seen it, 1 should have been glad to come home in it 
instead of riding, for my head aches frightfully and the 
sun did it no good. Have you any one coming here 
to-night ? ” 

“Ho, unless Captain Chard should drop in. He said 
perhaps he might do so, I met him.” 

“ Because I shall go to bed,” said Mr. Carnagie. , 

“ What is that for ? ” asked his wife. 

„ “ If my.head is tfl split, as it is splitting now, I can’t sit 
up. It is if I^weio going to have the fever.” 

Susan raised her eyes. Mr. Carnagie did look ill, his face 
^ot and his eyelids heavy. And though he had complained 
of wanting bis dinner, she saw he was playihg with it piore 
than eaSng it.- 
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How docs the fever come on ? ”'she inquired. 

*‘We have. more soks’pf fever than one, Susan,” he 
answered. “Sometimes the fellow will be hanging about 
you for a fortnight, and you are languid and miserable, 
and cannot tell what’s the matter with you until it breaks 
out. But the worst fever comes on without warning almost 
like a sunstroke, and it often does its work.” 

“ Kills you, do you mean ? ” returned Susan. 

Mr. Carnagie nodded, laid down his knife and fork, and 
when the cloth was removed, rose and sjiid lie should 
go at once to bed. Mm. Carnagie followed him upstaim, 
though whether she went to his room with him Susan did 
not know. Captaift Chard came in later, and he was the 
only visitor they had that night. 

“ What is the matter with Carnagie ? ” he inquired. 

“ Only a headache,” said Mrs. Carnagie, “it was through 
riding about in the sun. lie began talking to Susan about 
fever, frightening her, I think.” 

“ No,” interposed Simn, quietly, “ ho did' not* Brighton 
me. I think he looked ill.”( 

Between nine and ten, Susan went upstairs for some lace 
she wanted for her work, leaving her sister and Captain 
Chard playing cribbage. When she returned, both had Jeft 
the room. She looked in the other sitting-room, which 
was also lighted up, but they were not there. 

Susan stepped on to the verandah, to the dark comer of,^ 
it, 4 nd stppd there, leaning over the front railings, and 
lookidg^ht. Sh^\ thought she felt a dampness in the air, 
and knew it was jf;ot well to stand in R, but her heart yim 
too busy with anxious thoughts to be j^ver-cautious' that 
night. It was bright moonlight, and presmtly her kfe 
caught what she thought Was the white dress of her a;ster 
in one of the |ide-walks,"^ Yes it wps; sfie and Captain 
Chard were walking arm-in-arm,; irtw ptopjping 'as to 
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talk, aiid how albwly pacing oni only occasionally could 
Susan S36 them, as they niQ|^ amidst the trees. 

Her heart beat violently ; what ought she to do ? 
Setting aside all the fears which had come to her thaif 
evening, she felt that it w^as not seemly for Mrs. Oamagie 
to l»e wandering about by moonlight with a young officer 
—that she herself could not do it, were she a wife. Sup- 
pose she went and called to her, how would it look ? what 
would Captain Chard think of her interference ? At least 
twenty minutes did she stop there deliberating, and then 
she descended the steps, and sped along the broad drive, 
calling to her sister when she came to the side-walk. 
They both advanced towards her. 

“ Emma, I wished to remind you Ifow damp it is. Do 
you not feel it ? • I am sure you ought not to walk in it 
to-night/’ 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” was Mrs. Carnagie’s reply; “you 
should feel some of our nights here.” 

“ I tljjnk jou had better come in.” 

“ Yes, I will follow you direcjtly.’’ 

Susan could not well linger after this, and she returned 
indoors, with a heavy step and a heavier heart, A yawning 
gulf seemed stretched out before her, waiting for some- 
body’s feet to fall into it. She wished it was her own— if 
that’ might save her ^ister. After Captain Chard’s return 
from his leave of absence, she, Susan, would not be here ; 
Emma would then be alone. If she renewed this absurd 
intimacy with him, what might not be jpfte VesuVf*' Mrs. 
Oarhagie soon camecunning in. Cj^ptaim^Chard had gone. 

Emma^— : ” Susail stopped. She sat down on ah* 
ottoman, an^ almost gasped for fireath; twenty sentences 
rbfe tq her lips, and none seemed appropriate. “Emma, 
yop ato too much with Captain Chard,” she •uttered at 
JejTgth.' ■' ^ 
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Mm. Oaraagie t(^k the wordji wiih great cooMelB. ** Hai 
Mr. Oaniagie been helping you tp that opinion ? ” 

“For shame, Emma ! No. But you have been wilfully 
blinding him. You have told him that Captain Chard’s 
object in coming here so mnch was to sec raa” 

“ Did he tell you that 

“ Yes-believing it. I did not undeceive him then ; I 
thought I must speak to you first. Emma, if you do not 
alter your plan of conduct, you will bo loat." 

“Thank you for warning me,” replied Mrs. Oaroagie, 
with a mocking smile. 

“ Oil, Emma ! ” eyed Hnsaii, imploringly raising her 
hands, “have you Torgottcu ttiat you are your mother’s 
daughter —our sister -the wife of Charles Caruagie? 
You mtisf alter. You cannot intend * to — to disgrace 
her memory, to bring shame upon ns, and him I ” 

“ Why, Susan, what has taken yon to-night ? I should 
think you have caught the fever we spoke of. Who says 
1 am going tS disgrace you ? ” 

“ You will iwevitably lose your good nafiie if you go on 
ns you have latterly been doing, lapsing into familiarity 
with other men and deceiving your husband ; yon will 
deserve to lose it. Halt on your course whilst you are 
safe, and whilst yon hold your husband’s good opinimi 
and the world’s favour. Emma ! if yon would but turn 
to Mr. Caruagie with nIFection, he would turn to you.” 

“ I wil l not t urn to him,” she passionately interrupted ; 
“ for tbBTbVc I ot^ bore him has changed to hatred. Do 
not look at me \ikl that ^ I tell yon it hus 1 1 M« Charles 
Carnagie.” 

She snatched np a ligh\ as she spoke, gnd left the thorn. 
Susan was very unhappy, and lay awake half the jaiglit. 
On the foUowit^ morning' Mr. Oarnhj^e Was no better, 
but he dressed ^d went into the town, ‘■^osan asked 
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: .whether that was prudent. Oh, there was nothing like 
exertion to shake off a tojich^of the fever, was liis reply, 
and it was the last day of Chard’s stay. 

Captain Chard rode up in the course of the day to take 
leave, and Mrs. Carnagic came down to receive him, but 
she had not previously joined her sister, afraid, Susan 
supposed, of a recurrence of the last niglit’s topic. They 
dined alone, Susan and her sister, Mr. Carnagic having 
sa^d he should not be home for it ; only monosyllables 
passed between them. Afteri^aids, Susan was surpiised at 
seeing the carriage brought round, and Emma came down 
in a silk evening dress. Tlicie was a narty at the Lettsoms*. 

‘‘ Are you going out this eveni^ ? ” she exclaimed, 
unable to prevent a shade of reproactf in her tone. “ Sup- 
pose your husbahd should come home ill — he seemed very 
unwell this morning.” 

“ III I when he has been in the town all day I Ho is 
making himself comfortable at the mess, that is what he 
is doing. i?ood-bye, Susan.” 

As Susan stood in the verai^ah* she saw Jtnth take down 
her mistress’s bonnet and cloak, and place them in the 
carriage. What was that for ? Could Emma be going to 
return home on foot ? She leaned forward and asked her. 
No, was Mrs. Carnagie’s answer, she was to return in Mrs. 
Jacobson’s carriage. , 

Mr. Camagie arrived soon after her departure, in a hired 
conveyance. He was much worse, but thought it was only 
through^ pelting about in the heat. He nsked where Emma 
was, womd not have a doctor fetched, but went to his 
chamW. In tlje morning, just before the hour for rising, 
^ ope. of ^ the black women came \b Susan’s room and said 
Mr/"Camagie was in a ]^ng fever. 

Susan stalled up in alurnsF Was Mrs* Carnagie with 
bjin? Or mm was she in ? ^ 
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Mrs, Oarnagie had nob come home, was the semnt*s 
answer. 

‘‘ How shameful I ” murmured Susan, as she hastUy dressed 
herself ; “ and her husband in this state ! **' 

She sent off for the doctor, and then went to Ruth's 
apartment. Ruth was not in it. The bed had not been 
slept in. Susan was bewildered. 

Mr. Oarnagie was indeed in a raging fever, and calling 
aloud in his delirium. Uis wife must bo got there instantly. 
8usan asked Jicko, the black man who drove was usually 
called, what his mistress had stiid to him — whether he thought 
she might be still at the Lettsoms’, or sleeping at Mrs. 
Jacobson’s. ^ ^ 

Jicko had no idea upon the point. Poor Jicko, in a 
planter’s house, would have been flogged every day for 
stupidity. So Jicko and the carriage were despatched to 
I'oth places. lie came back and said Mrs. Oarnagie was 
at neither. 

Susan could niakc out nothing, and thoughtf^ihc ^ortest 
plan would be to go hci-seff, apd bring back Emma with her. 
She entered the carnage, and told Jicko to drive to Mra. 
Jjettsom’s. 

As they were going along, one of the officers, who was 
riding home from early duty, came cantering up to the 
carriage, ^ 

‘‘ JIow is Oarnagie ? ” he asked, taking off his hat. 
‘‘lias the fcv^laid hold of him? We feared it had, 
when we sent him'^ome last night.” 

“ I fear so,” replied Su^an. He is delirious.” 

“ Ah !— we thought that would be it. ^ It is very un- 
fortunate that Mrs. Oarnagie should have been called to 
England just now— should have to leave him at the 
moment of his illness.” 

Called to Engtaud I ” faltered Susau. 
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“I was ou ihe ship last night with Chard, when she and 
her inaid came on board. ^It is lucky, however, that Chard 
should be going ; he will take care of her over. They have 
had a nice time for getting off ; the captain sailed with 
daylight. Does your sister make a long stay. Miss Chase ? ” 

Susan never knew what she answered. In another minute 
there was a vision of a young officer recovering hiS bead, 
and riding off, while she was left sick and speechless, in 
tl^ carriage. She had presence of mind to order it to be 
turned home agaiuj and she fell bock in it in utter agony. 

What a situation it was for her I Left alone in. Mr. 
Carnagie’s house ,* he in the delirium of a dangerous fever, 
and her sister, his wife, sailed for England with Captain 
Chard.!. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MH. LBirEbTER. 

In tho early moruiutr, Jicko, in obedience to Susan’s orders, 
turned the carriage rj)nnd, ^vhich had been on its way to 
Bridgetown, whipped up his horses, and soon drove into 
the grounds of the pretty country residence. 

Siiban descended from tiie carriage, and entered the 
house. She passed int^j one of the sitting-rooms, closed 
♦he door, and sank down on the sofa ; if ever tribula-* 
tion uas expressed on a human countenance, it was on 
hers. 

t 

“ To bring herself to shame ! ” she wailed— “ to quit her 
husband’s home clandestinely, and depart with aii()ther, 
over the wide seas I — to enter deliberately on a wrong 
coarse ! — to desert him on Avhat may be his bed of defi^th ! 
And to leave mo here unprotected in his house, wl%e I 
ought not to be 1 Oh that I liad known Emma better/and 
nevqr come out to her ! ” 

Susan Onase suddenly stayed her words and held her 
breath. A gentlemanly voice was accosting the coachman, 
who, like all his native fraternity, was tatting his oWn time 
ere he drove off to the stables, and the conve^ion ascended 
to her ears through the open window. ^ 

Jjllave you brought back your mistress, Ji^ko ? *’ 

^ 0 ,” cried Ji^^ko. Misses npt anywheje/'lM^ll^ess 
gone to England in ship.” 
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^ire kiiqw.” ! 

\; 4‘fiq ^geritlj^^ tuitied from Jicko ani entered the 
rittiiig-rooin. ' He was^one of the clerical steff at Barba- 
does, aiid li^ recently been appointed td a cbtiroh there ; 
previously to that he had acted as an assistant or .m^- 
sion^ry, though in holy orders. He was about thirty yeaw 
of a^e, with a prepossessing, intellectual countenance. His 
ijjpme was Ijeicester. 

You have not found Mi*s. Carnagie, Miss Chase ? ” ho 
said to. Susan. 

What answer was Susan to give ? This gentleman had 
been present when she departed, Hltf an hour before, in 
search of her sister, had closed the^carriage door for her, 
and ag^^ed wifh her in assuming that Mrs. Carnagie had 
slept ^ the friend’s house, whej^ she had gbne to an 
evening party the previbus night. To confirm the news 


that her sister had departed clandestinely for England, was 
to befeiyigaU : yet how keep the tidings froln him ?'!' Con- 
fused words rose to her lips, ^ut* one contpdicted another ; 
and bewildered, terrified and helpless, she burst into an 
hysterical flood of tears. 

A sqspioiofi of the truth arose in the mind of Mr* 
' For . he had been a frequent visitor, and had 
ob^ryqd, \rith disapprobation, certain points in the re^nt 
of Mrs. Carnagie. Susan sobbed like a child; It 
Was not, often she could ^ aroused to such, emotiop, but 
when it Wa8:unGontrolIab^ " !• . , ' 

exposure,’’ whimpered Mr. Leicester^ “ I 
fear strait^ some deep di8treii^,^^jApart fro^ 

the of Mr. Carn«lgfe.‘ t^ob 
^ ^ W me i^Wst ;^uj|e5in^ 

' 'fhft'wrKat 
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Oh that I Iliad a friend ! ” answer^ Siisan. 1 am 
indeed in a strait ; and I know not where to turn to for 
advice or help.” 

“Turn to me: tell me all that is causing you grief. 
Believe me, I have had so much experience in the varied 
tribulations of life, that I am old in them beyond what 
my years may seem to justify. All that the truest couusel, 
the deepest sympathy can do for you, I will do,” 

Susan listened. An adviser she must have ; left to he^; 
self, she should sink und(n* the weight of care that was 
upon her ; and in all Barbadocs there was not one she 
would rather confide in than in this kind, conscientious 
clergyman ; no, not ift^ny even double his age. Yet she 
still shrank from spcaktng, and she turned her aching head 
away from the light. ® 

“ I heard from Jicko^that Mrs. Carnagie has departed 
for England, and I infer that you and her husband were 
left in ignorance of her intention,” he resumed, in low 
tones, anxious *to invite confidence by showing, that he 
was not unprepai^^d for it.* “JHay I tell you, Miss Chase, 
that I have almost forseen this ? may I also tell you that 
T remonstraiad privately with Mrs. Carnagie not a week 
ago, and entreated her to be more with her husband, and 
less with Captain Chard ? ” 

So ! he knew it all. The crimson flu^ came into Susan’s 
cheeks, but she dried tears. 

“ Oh, Mr. Leicester, she may not have gdne away with 
him — ^in the worst sense of the term. Things between her 
and her husband have not* been pleasant,® especially on^my 
sister’s side^ She has grown to dislike hina; she told me 
so : and she is headstrong and self-willed. She may liave 
departed to separate herself from Mr. Carnagie, without — 
witSllBut anything wprse,” 

Mr. I^eicester comd not adopt this imusuai .Vlew'of such 
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a case, but ho did not press his o^n. “.How did you 
become acquainted with her departure ? ” he inquired. 

“As I was {?oing along, one of the officer rode up to 
the carriage, to ask after Mr. Carnagic, and remarked how 
unfortunate it was the fever should have attacked him just 
when Mra. Carnagic was caMed to England. He said he 
was on the ship last night when she and her maid came 
on board.” 

^ “ Which of them was it ? ” 

“ Lieutenant Grape. He also observed that it was lucky 
Captain Chard happened to be going in the same vessel, as 
he could protect her,” added Susan, eagerly. “ Therefore 
he suspects nothing amiss.” 

“ Does Mr. Carnagie suspect it ? 

“ Oh no. When he came home last night, ill, he asked 
for Emma, but slie had gone out then. How distressing 
that the fever should have come on so rapidly.” 

“ It has not come on rapidly,” returned the clergyman. 
“ I it was attacking him, yesterday morning, and 

told him so.” 

“ You have had more experience than I, in* these West 
Indian maladies, Mr. Leicester — indeed, I hf<ve had none 
at all ; do you judge him to be dangerously ill ? ” 

“ I do fear so.” 

“ This step of my jister’s has placed me in an inconvenient 
position,” she resumed, without raising her eyes. “ It is 
awkward for me to be here alone.” 

“ Yes, it is. You had better come to ns, Miss Chase, 
Mrs. Freeman wiH do all she canj^o make you feel at home.” 

Susan reflected, hesitated, reflected again, and then spoke. 
“I ^ould most “willingly and thankfully come, but do you. 
deem that I should^ be acUng righUy in leaving the 
house. at. thi$ ihoment-^in leaving Mr. patnagie entirely to 
wrvanlis?”; ^ z',. . 
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“ Of c|oai- 9 d j§we caro aud gupervisroa would worth 
more than all they can do. Your remaiaing bare, would bo 
hotter for him,” 

“Thou I will romaiu,” said Susan. ** It seems to be a 
duty thrown in my way, and I will not shrink frmn it. 
.Vs soon as he shall be out of danger, if yon aud your sister 
will receive mo until I can make arrangements for >uy 
departure to Europe, I shall be thankful.” 

“ You are nob afraid of remaining in the house— afra^ 
of the fever ? ” 

“ I have no fear on that score,” returned Susan. 

“ I thonght that wa^why you spoke.” 

“ Oh no. 1 thoughl^I thought— whether any ill-natured 
remarks might be made at jny being here alone.” 

“ Certainly not ; oh, certainly not,” said* Mr. Leicester. 
“ You are closely related to Mr, Caruagie : bis wife’s own 
sister.” 

True. But Susan knew that Mr. Leicester was not aware 
how ardently she and Charles Carnagie had ^.n«> been 
attached to each other; how they bad been engaged for 
years, T/u’v lay the chief reason for the inexpediency of 
the measureS Not inexpedient in itself : Susan was secure 
in her own self-reliance : but, those at home who had been 
acquainted with the engagement might say his house was 
not the place for her now. . 

“ I am not learned in these points of etiquette,” resumed 
Mr. Leicester, perceiving that Susan still looked doubtful. 
“ If you think it would be better, I am sure my sister will 
willingly come here and stay with ydu until .yoq ean 
remove.” ’ . ^ ^ 

“Oh, how pleased I should be 1” utter^ ^astUh With 
animation ; “that^onld put ui end. to aU difficolties. • Do 
you think she woujfl really c<Ane ? . Would stojtpt* /w the 
f<‘vev?" .. .... . ‘ 
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^ ‘‘Sho would not foar that, for she had it a yoar ago, I 
will proviso that she shall bo with you" before the day is 
over/' 

“What should I have done without you?” exclaimed 
Susan, in the fulness of her gratitude. 

The clergyman rose to leave. “ I hope to be more useful 
to you yet.” 

“Stay an instant, Mr. Leicester. Will it be possible,” 
she added, lowering her voice, “for us to favour Mr. Grape’s 
supposition that my sister has really been called to England ? 
You know a ship did come in, that day, with letters. It 
will be an untruth ; but in such a case may it not be 
justifiable — in charity and in mcrcy\» She may not, after 
all, have gone there wrongly ; exceplUng inasmuch as that 
she has left her husband’s home.” 

“ You still cling to that idea,” he observed. “ Well, I 
do not see why it should not be favoured. If the impression 
is abroad that she has gone legitimately, it will only for 
you to jgiYfi it uncontradicted.”* / 

“ You will not hint to the (jputfury ? ” bi;^thedimsan. 

He looked at her reproachfully. “ No, Miss Q^se. But 
there are the servants here.” 

“ I will manage that.” 

there will be her husband, when he is better.” 

“ Yes,” Said Susan, ^inwardly shivering. “ We cannot tell 
what his belief— his course— may be. But he may not 
live.” 

Mr. Leicester quitted the house, thoroughly convinced as 
to what Mr. Oarm^ie’s belief woqld be, though he Height 
not bo SO certain aa to his course. 

The pVbnpdsed friend came withtut delay : Mrs. Freemen. 
She a yqung, lively widow, very much given to talking. 
She op^ly J^mented, and thaUten timesjpver in die course 
of the/first_W» inOPPOi^uhe to ll^jrland of 
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Mm. Carngiei ' ^ Leidester had kept faith, even with 
her, (Old Susan's heart thankedr him. . . 

“ My dear, I admire you,” she cried to Susah^ Many a 
young lady, situated as yon were, would have flown oif with 
Mrs. Carnagie, and left the poor man to the mercy of the 
fever, and the natives, who are just as stupid and tiresome 
as BOJnany animals. It was exceedingly good and praise- 
worthy of you to brave the infection— which, truth to say, 
is fonder of flying to fresh Europeans, like yon, than to old. 
acclimatized ones— and to brave the chatter of the gossip- 
mongers." 

“You think they will chatter ? ” cried Susan. 

“ I think they migiot — ^for you and Mr. Carnagie are both 
young — had yon not fiit upon the plan of having some one 
in the house as chaperon. Of course they*can’t now. My 
brother could not understand that they would, in any case ; 
but his head's buried in his duties, like an ostrich’s in the 
sand^and he judges people and motives in accordance with 
his c%ical teftets. I know' the set out here ; i|j.is^hisper- 
ing anU^Bcand^^l amongst t^em from morning till night. 
That MrsV J^obson’s the worst, and she is your sister’s 
dearest frrentl. Is she going to make a long stay in 
England ? ” 

“I am very grateful to you for coming,” sajd Susan, 
avoiding the question. ^ 

“Hot at all, my dear. If we did not help each other in 
this world, where should we be when we come to answer for 
ourselves in the next ? ” 

“You are sure you dojiot fear the fever ? ” ' 

“ Not I. I had it last autumn, and it will not j»y me a 
visit again. They wer# saying at Mrs* Lettikun’s, last 
night, that Mr. &rn|p;ie was surely in for it,” “ . ; 

Susan lifted umher head«with interest.’,. “ Were you.^ at’ 
Mrs. Lettsom’s ? " 
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assure you is W so. ^ 

ill. Tv^y do not t^tate '^ottiself,: it tuiglit imdo aU tUo 

ani^douta^. She is bnljf from home, as I tell you.”' 

I waut her to come and see me. I rrant to be recon> 
ciled to heft Wo have been going on very nnst^iisfactorily, 
but if she will forgot and forgive, so will I, 4th h^t to 
come, Susan.’* 

“1— yes — when you 'arc bettor,” stammered Susan again. 

“ Is she afraid of me ? — afraid of taking the fever ? ” 

“ No — yes— perhaps she is,” faltered poor Susan. 

“ Can you get her here to-mght ? ” 

“No; not to-night. In a few dajs— when you are 
stronger.” 

“ How is it you aia not nm awaf fiom the infection, as 
well as Emma f ” 

“ I am not afraid of taking diseases ; I lure been more 
amongst illness than Emma.” 

“ And you have remained with me, and she has Oo'm ! ” 
proce^j^jjl^Mr. Carnagie. “ Yet she is my w*e, and^n— — 
only one whom I rejected.. Oh, Susan | my l^d folly 
presses upon mo sorely now. f have markedmu Wround 
my bed, watching me, as she ought to have*’ matched, and 
my heait has been ready to burst at the rejection that, but 
for my insane conduct, it would have been your own place.” 

She was much pained, and strove to draw away her hand. 

“ Let it be,” he quickly said, holding it closer between 
his cwh. “Yon cannot grudge its resting there for « 
minute 0 |r twp s you were willing, once, t^ let^ it rest 
for 1'^.^ 'DS not be angry, Shgan; 1 am*W*gofa|r-ji^'^ 
insidt f<M hy*saying that I care for yon^still, mote thto 
for aqy|;h(pg on eafth ; bnt the contrast bdtUr^ your ; 
coneb^ add hen) is cartjng a daTk,^ad<»r op me|id)n alid ' 
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‘Itou.are'iiob'repaying mp M you oii|ht. 
’SroiT’kiiitb know those vrords and allusions t<f ho anl|ttii^ 
and unkind," * * e 

“Ay; I am Emma’s husband, and no aic only brotlier 
and siste;., t know, and see, and fed all that 1 have los% 
and 1 know tbat I mast put up with it and make thd best 
o£ what if. X am piepmed to do that I tell you t Imvc 
been hopmg, as Ilay here, that I aud Emma may mntnally 
foi^ive aich other and go on more coidially than wo have 
hitherto done. What else would yon have, Susan ? " 

“Ob, if it could be!” aspiiated Susan, from the very 
depths of her dospairn!i|^ beait. ♦ 

“J3ut this IS an unpiominn!' beginning towards it,” 
continued Mr. O'arnagie, “her going iiom tue in this way. 
feupp^ I had died ? ” 

Susan had nothmg to answer. 

“AM you say she will not come homo, now, foi some 
days, ^here ft slie staying ? ” 

“ YouJ^ou sh#!! know p,irti( ulars when you are stronger,” 
replied Su^, “ Ton must not talk now.” 

Brilliannw returned to the chamber, and Susan left it, 
afraid lest the questions of Mi. Caiuagie, as to his wife’s 
absence, might become too close. She went to the drawing^ 
room, and sat with Mia. Freeman. , ^ 

“Brillianng says her master is better this evening," 
ob^oryed the latter. ^ ’ 

*' Much- better," leplicd Susan. ’ , 

'^heiis ^as a silence. ^Freseutly Mria Freena m J 'gpokc 
again, bqb she reomved no reply. Susan’s h%|# 

*^0 lids looked airoUen, and her cheeks weieh)rr^tag*. 



Only I feel steepyll my: 
lieeil aches» 16 has bcetf hot and hea^y all the after&aoji.^' 
not ^4sh to alarm you unnecei^ily, but it" looks 
just like the fever coming on.” " " 

** Oh, not here I ” uttered Susan, growing Uorvous" Ut the. 
fear presented to her. I should not like to be laid up in 
Mr, Oamagie’s house.” , ;; 

I declare you have its very symptoms'. I hope it may‘ 
nob be BO. I will remain with you, should it prove so ; be. 
assured of that,” 

Bub to be ill in this house ! ” prsisted poor Susan, 
harping upon the, to her, most unst(kisfactory point in the 
prospect. “ Could I not be removed to yoms ? ” 

' ”If you piAicularly wish it.' Bub our house is not 
healthily situated or so loomy as this. We shall see ho\f 
you are to-morrow.” 

Bub vhen the morrow came it vas too Jate to retuove 
Susan .Cfc&so. The fever had qpme on with a vengeance. 
It is probable that her harassed state of mind contributed 
;to increase the delirium. I 

^ ^ Two invalids on my hands 1 ” ejaculated ]8[r^. Freeman. 

I must prove myself equal to it. The danger is 

f st with Oarnagie, so I will turn him over to one of 

e others, and BryUanna shall transfer htr nursing to 
, Miss^Ohase, She’s as obstinate as a mule, in temper^ that 
womans^ bqt^she’a a famous nurse. As to niyself, ni divide - 
my su5peryis}<jn into three parts ; two to be giyeh'^to Sn^an . 
Carnagle.”* 

. W|if If could spjLte a momm irom' susAn^ , 

V she <q"pay h^ first visit that moining to Mr^C 

9 « 
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“ Y«% I am all right again. Brillianna saya Sosan ia ill.” 

** She haa taken the fever.” 

“I am vexed to hear it. Is> there a fear of deliritiiu 
coming on ? ” 

*‘It is on already. Bagiug. New constitutiona are 
knocked down soon. But there is one conaolation, Hr. 
Carnagie; it will he the sooner spent. The fiercer the 
storm, the quicker it’s oyes. I do not fear hut that she 
will get through it.” 

“ Of eowie hei siskr will come home to mii’se her,” 
emphatically uttered Mr. Oainagie. 

“ Who, come home ? ” 

“ My wife. If she kept aloof fiom me, she cannot do so 
from Susan.” , 

“ How can she come home ? ” cried Mis. Freeman. 

“ How can she stay away ? *’ rctoited Mr. Carnagie. 
“Her own sister, who came out purposely to take care of 
her in her illness I she cannot let her lie and die— ^ it may 
he — amidst strangers, and»not come near her. naVe you. 
scut to inform Afis. Carnagie f" 

Mrs. Preonan did not reply. Her private opmion, just 
then, was, that Lieutenant Carnagic’s dehrium liad come 
hack to him. She nc\cr supposed he could he ignorant of 
his wife’s voyage. 

“ Where is it that my wife is staging ? ” he resumed. 
*‘I asked Susan yesterday, hut she did not say. Onty at 
iilis. Jaeobson’s, 1 suppose.” 

“Well,’’ remarked Mrs. Freeman, “tl^ is the first time 
I over knew that the feW obhterates theareooHeiiition of 
pgrevioUB events. It will be a new point fdr the cousidera- 
tion of the doctors. Have you quite forgotten that ^Mrs, 
Carnagie sailed fo^Hurope ' i. ^ ‘ 

' Mr. Carnagie lay and looked hor* ” flai^agie has 
n^t sailed.’! 
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*• Yes, site has. That is why I am staying here with Miss 
Chase. It would have been a cruel thing to leave her la 
your house without a protector, and you perhaps dying.” 

Mr. Oarnagie was weak and ill, and he began to wonder 
whether his memory had played him false, as Mrs. liVeeman 
asserted. He carried his thoughts hack to the past. All 
iu vain. 

“ I lave no recollection,” he said : “ I do not corbpr^end 
(4 all wliat you are saying.” 

“ Dear me 1 1 hope it will return to yon as you grow 
stronger I Your wife started for England by the last 
packet ; it sailed the very morning that your dchrinm came 
on. Bnth went with her ; and Captuiu Ciiard sailed by tho 
same vessel, and is taking charge of her on tho voyagn 
Don’t you remember now ? ” 

At that moment Bnlliauna put iu her head, and beckoned 
Mrs. Ereemon from the room. It was well that it was so ; 
otherwise, that lady might have obtained a furious clucida* 
tion of gratters. Mr. Gamagie had time to digest the news, 
and to form his own opinion tipon it. Whether an explosion 
of angry passion, or any other emotion, was gfiven way to, 
.. cannot be told ; he was alone ; hut tho next titne his medical 
attendant came to visit him, he insisted that something 
^ must have thrown Mr. Gamagie back, for ho w'as worse 
acraiu. Not a word«aid Mr. Carnauic. 




CnAPTER VII. 




the; bnd of as ill-starbed visit. 

Mbs, FREBsiAii’b theory of “the fiercer the storm, the 
.quicker it’s over,” whether right or \rrong, in a general 
sense, certainty appealed to apply to the illness of Susan 
Chase. The turning-point in W malady soon came, aUd 
then she ^titogrcssed rapidly towards recovery. One day, 
after she was about t^ain, she was sitting in an jeasy-chait 
at the opeuAtindow of the drawing-room, when Mr. Camagie 
came in. Mrs. Freeman had gone for an hour or two to^ 
hor own home. . 

“Well, Snsan,W he said, “I am tolerably strong again, 
considering What the pull has been. Where’s Emma ? 'Ton 
said I was to know when I got well again.” ’ * ’ * 
Susan's face became livid. She was still weak,' ^d the 
question terrified her. This was the moment she nia^ 80{ 
dreaded. ' , ’ 

Mir Gatnagie drew fotvard a chair and sat ^own,lgf 
her, “ShuU I tell i'ou, or will you tell ’we?” hje j®id 
in a ina|l«:$d m^annen 

^Sofne Vprds pscdjied fnnn Susan’s white li|;§ : |i 
tq[ the ei^wl o£ “ did jhe know y here sh^ was^?-^ 

^ “,I dor 'Wai it hot a fixte recoinpMi8^’.’^5e*J 
ih,stippte88ed paMsfO^ “We wltt tev ho 
hitenftndj htttot j'gu. 




r* * VS? ' V / 

feeparatfea from yotir liome otA frieriad hj the Xvide seas ! 

Aband^ed/shfitodcss woma/j[ ' Did you inov^ of bof^fligbt 
the ev^»fng*Bfie left ? ” 

OK no/* answer(5d Snsan, who was tremUing excessively* 

“ If I had, it should have been prevented ; by forcible means, 
had entreaties failed. What shall you do ? ’^ ^ ^ 

, *‘ltdod you ask ? There is only one course open to mo/^ ^ 

« And that?” 

S Shoot Chard, and get a divorce.” 

Oh, Mr. Camagie * ” she exclaimed in startled, Wailing 
toncB* ** Do nothing m precipitation. It may not be so 
bad as it appears. She may have gone away only to sepa- 
lute herself from you, without any— any other intentions. ^ 
Nothing suspicious, as to her voyage, has transpired here : 
it is universally fooked upon as an innocent step. I do not 
wish to judge between you and Emma, but you must bo j 
aware that there was much ill-fcchng between you.” 

** Say on her side, if you please,” was his rgply. There 
would h wo been little on mine,^ but for her own temper 
and conduct. From the firsts hour that 1 brought her out 
she gave me nothing but reproaches and cold looks ; and > 
for no'earthly reason.” " • 

Shi^she— some injudicious people told her tales to 
yout fonn^r prejudice,” stammered Susan, always a pCacc- 
majtej, ^and anxious ta offer what excuse she might for her 


erting sister.* , 

1 ” angrily retorted Mr. Camagie. " ” No njattcr 
ii«i. prejudice, as to when I T^as a singjie ^ 

\oJ/^aftigct me as a married one— 0r^h^ eitjter. 
JTjithat I had fire^ BridgetpwjD^/and" 
avest/or sdub, H was no bnsibdss of jSers* "Xs 

«L ^ A <• 

'o<u, to « 
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rake m ixfy old scores agaiDsfc me. Yott would not have 
doneC"*’ 

That was very true. But Susin did not say so. 

It has been folly and madness with us both, throughout 
the piece,” he continued, “and now, I suppose, we are 
reaping our reward. To gratify a wild, hasty fancy, each 
took for the other, I was false to you, Susan, and to every 
hpark* of honoiu: that ought to have stirred within me.^ 
I ” 

“Mr. Carnagie,” she interrupted, “speak on any topic but 
that. It is nugcncrous of you to allude to it.” 

“ I know that ; it was but a passing allusion : but I 
should like you to glecin how bitter to me are the ashes of 
self-reproach. I should think they are to her — for her 
conduct at that time — for you hud bceu to her a tender, 

, loving sister, and did not merit such a requital. What has 
followed that ill-advised step ? We have led a cat-aud-dog 
life together, ^and now she has lost herself; and I” — he 
stamped his foot — “ am dishonoured in the sight‘d men.” 

“ Have proofc before you j^idgc her harshly,” whispered 
Susan again. “ She may not have proceeded to extremes, 
or intend toSlo so. I will not believe, untij I have absolute 
proof, that a sister of mine could so forget herself,” 

“ I will wait for no proof, and I will never spare her,” 
vehemently answered Mr. Carnagic. c “The very moment 
that the law will rid me of her, I will be free. I am sur- 
prised you can seek to pcalUato her conduct, Susan, fetr her 
sui and shame tell upon you and her own family, idmost as 
they do on me. Let us drop her name for ever.” 

. He rose hpd stood as^ if gating on the vetandah^ ahd 
' the prospect beyond it, probably seeing nothing, ^Sttsan’e 
^ thoughts turned, perhaps in spite of her wish, tothtf past, 
when she had been looking forward joyfully 0 he^ 
with hinn That marriage .had been frastiated: here 
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she ^YaB, ia litUe more than twelve mohths, in his house, 
alone with him, f«u’ away from her own homeland kindred ; 
alone with him? wow, iu this rooin^ and yot not his wife I 
It was very sbrango ; and it was very undesirable ; even with 
the visit of Mrs. Freeman it was undesirable. Susan felt 
her position acutely, and leaned her head on her hand in 
perplexity. 

“ What a future to bo anticipated 1 ” suddenly exclaimed ^ 
Mm Carnagic. ‘‘ Wliat will it be ? ” 

“ Ay, indeed,” said Susan, rousing herself. “ She did not 
think of her future when she left her home,” 

“/Zi?/* future!” ho scornfully rejoined — “her future' 
requhes no speculating upon ; she has 'plainly marked it out 
for herself, and entered upon it ; I was speaking of my own. 
Sohtude and dissatisfaction are before me,” 

“ I feel for you deeply. I wish 1 knew how to whisper a 
hope that it may be soothed to you.” 

“I wish you would whisper it, Susan,” Jic answered, 
returning uo his seat. And again there w^as a pause, which 
Mr. Oarnagie broke. 

“In a certain time I shall be clear of her. I do not 
know how long these proceedings take, but T shall go to 
England and enter upon them immediately : they will grant 
mo leave under the circumstances. In a few months from 
now I shall be a free •man.. Will you not whisper a hope 
for that period, Susan ? ” 

She did not catch his meaning. “ Wh^t hope is there 
that 1 can whisper ? ” 

He bent towards her ; he spokd in low tones ; tones as 
tender as they had been in the years gone by. “ Can it 
never be again with vs, Susan, as it used to be ? Will you 
not c5me out here, and* take ^ place, and be to me my ^ 
dearest wife ? 

, Susan sat with eyes and mouth opi&m. Qamagie I ” 



“If 7 ()j^m ipf «nd «■• 

iSiem^i£*^*d^inore. '0^, Sasaul pat iS^'inTo ipy power to 
atone for ft I AV^eft tlio time sliall come, if jai ^1, only 
have pity on me, and be mine, my whole life sfia}!* be one 
long atonement. Eemombcr what wC were to Oagh o^hcr ; 
let it come to ns ac^in. United in heart and hmi^ blcssingb^ 
mby bo in store for both of us.” - ^ ' 

Had Snsan been stioug and well, bhe would no doubt 
hare left Lieutenant Carnagu and the room to themsolv'>s ; 
as ft was, after a lain attempt to rise, which he prevented, 
bhe burst into a miserabh floid of tcaib. 

“It needed not your pitsence here to renew my affection 
foi yon,” he proceeded. “ It had never really left you, 
though it was obscuied by the ill-omcncd feeling that rushed 
over me ind — ^hcr. That feeling, cill it by what name we 
might, was neither auction nor love . ft was a species of 
frenzy, a delirium, without foundation and without strength, 
and that’s th^ best that can be said of ft. Had yon not cOme 
out here, Susan, my affection for you would have- died away 
by degrees ; in-your presence, and with my wife still true to 
me, I would have buried ft, and did bury ft, within myself ; 
yon should fiever have heard of it or suspected ft. But she 
is gone, and yon and I are left ; I pray yon let>aa agree to 
render the future bright to each othei.” > 

Bhe wrenched away the hand whmh he had tbkeu, and 
coV«red her burning ,md tearful face, whilst sobs (holcud b^ 
utterance. “ Oh, Mr. Oarnagie 1 yon are very cruel ji " / 

“ tjl^ejoa l^ctter than pf old ; I love you^M I 
mail ribvet loved Vomftn*; I will strive tiS rtmlte 

1 t i_ ' 


long sunShilue.^ ^usari I you are in 'myhou|^* 5 
mysick-b^ and bJonfebt "mcTouud 5 yoii'^tovw 
i prelector here but’my 'ewn sejf. ' ^I'ely it'^^.^g^l^^’ifie ^ 
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^ a, » , 

i . “ Will jofl W, gentroift JOvi be geaerons ? ” blio 
,' Qtteied^ in sarc^tie touiefi, joE attnobt beside herself. ^ 

; “ I oan anil, will be generous to yon.*’ 

i “Then release me, that I may instantly go from yonr 
' presence. You wih, if jou have a spaik o{ manly feeling 
aithin you.” 

. « 1)7111 you not listen to me ? ” 

“I will not listen to you: how dare you ask it? My 
. sis^r is your wife ; jour wife, Mr. Carnagio ; and you are 
disgracing jomselt and insulting luo. To suffer what you 
have been saying to enter yonr thoughts, much more to giro 
' utterance to it, ought to have dyed joiir biow with shame. 
Proceed no further . I have friends ip the islalid, close at 
; hand, who will protect me if 1 appeal to them.” 

Ho looked glodbily at her. “ Have you kained to liate 
' mo, Susan ? ” 

i' “I had not learned to hato yon. I esteemed you, and 
’ l^ed youl. os my sister’s hubhmid. You aic t^ebing me to 
. hato you n^w." 

“Look at my future,” he Rtiiincd j “cansider what it 
will bo. * Left here, to my dcscitcd home, without any to 
care for me, or to make it what a homo ought tp bo $ 
= pointed at as a wronged man ? — have you no compasbion 
'for me ? ” 


“ Yefi‘, P>havu ovexy.cornpassion for yon— as yonr wife’s 
isiblicr. All other ties between ns haio long been pvor,”^ 

\ JfeyOT to be renewed ? Will no entreaty pcisnade yon 
pleading of my unhappy love f ” » 
I^^Nj^l^l.i^Sreyerl'' I would’ almest rather haje *die^ in 

to t^cive this in 8 rit,:_^ 11 ouljJ 
die i^tum become yonir i^fe 1 ' 

vehemently ^edl T.-inT- ' 
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Ife Oamagie gave vdnt to a vfolenfc Explosion of words, 
and strode from the room, closing the door after him with 
such force that it shook the slightly-built house. And Susan 
Chase, shattered in spirit and in frame, fell into hysterics 
and sobbed and cried, unheard by all. 

She was growing more composed, and had risen to go to 
her own room, Avhen Mr. Leioo<«ter entered. ►She sat doWn 
again, vexed that he should observe, wdiich ho could nob fail 
to do, the traces of oinotioii on her face. 

“ I bring you a itio«sago from my sister,” he said. 
finds more to look to at home flian she anticipated, and uill 
not be able to rtturu Ix'fore dinner: not until late in the 
o'\ eniiig.” , 

Susan’s state of feeling was such that she dared not speak. 
Her heart and eyes wore brimful and running over. And 
now to bo told that Mrs. Freeman would not bo back 
until night ; all tliose hour'^ alone in the house with Mr. 
(\irimgie. 

“You do not look well, Miss Chase,” he observed; “ well 
or happy.” 

The tears mu^t come ; there w’as no help for it, and they 
rained dow^li ; but she managed to steady her voice. 

“ Mr. Leicester, you were kind enough, before my illness 
came on, to give me an invitation to your house, I wish I 
could be moved thcic.” 

“It is the very thing I and Mrs. Freeman have been 
speaking of to-day,” he answered, pleasure beaming from 
his ejcs. “ VTo think the eliaiige would be most desirable. 
As soon as you shall cbe a little stronger, Mrs. Freeman 
can return home, and you with her.” / 

“I am strong enougt now,” answered Busan, and her 
tone struck Mr. Leicester as one of painful eagerness* 
“ Let me come at once, this afternoon* I o^nabt walk so ^ 
far yet, but Jicko can dilve me ifi the CaHJftgO, I shall 
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not tiouble you long,” she continiicd, “foi I sball Mil by 
the next packet ” 

“Oil no, indeed,” he intermpted, answering her hist 
sentence, “ the next packet goes in a few days ; wo must 
keep jon longer with us than tint. Putting other con- 
sider uions aside, you would not he stiong enough to uudei- 
tako the ' oyago.” 

“ Stiong or weak, I mn>it go,” she replied ; “ I canuot 

1^1 never come to it,” 

«|ms happened,” he said, 




Swon.'W^iively, “nothing particular. 
' stra Ety Wstci lias taken, it is not 
^ ^Wyl'iinagio. I shall he tiulj 
of joui house and protection until 
I sail: and porlnps some time, lu England, oppoitumty 
uill he affoidcd us of letnining your kind hospitality.” 

“ Dear Miss Chase,” he said in low tones, “need you «ail 
atallP”„ 

Susan looked at him Wis he going ta plead for Mi. 
Caiuagie ? No ; he was going to plead for himself ; and 
the wnim colour rushed into the wan fac6 of Susan. 
Peihaps she had half suspected that he might some tune 
do it. 

“ You propose to honour my house u ith a tempoiaty visit ; 
to accept of my temporaiy piotection * oh, Miss Chase, may 
1 not ask yon to accept of them for all time ? I have 
admired and loved yon ever since we met,* and my dearest 
wish has long heen'that the future shall see you my wife. 
Let me hope fo/^t I ” 


What with one offer and anoeuer, ousau wan cenamiy 
confoVBided. She did not, in conseqnmice, answer so readily 
as she might have done. * 

“ My sister is^ soon to msrry Mr. Clrape,” he restuned : 


20S sows {iffASS. 


“ I meatiott Jieem h« iteioff lyj^h 

' ■' "tMM 

All thailijfee jg3?8tM9^i?- 


me <\a 

yow. 


“ t beg yotir.pardoft, Mr, Lei^Jerl’’ 
rocoTciing her scuse? : ** prjy do no!) eoatfiQne {£ T^Lpn’y 
be paioful to oa both. I feel sonsibly your £<jfO(l opiaioa 
of mo } yonr kind offer ; aud I thank yon, tut T eau only 
decline it,^ Firmly and irrevocably decline it.” , 

“ Have yon another atticlunout ? ” he asked, with sad- 
dened eyes and Hushed {<vce. 

“ No, indeed : bat that is nothing to the porpose. It is 
impossible for me to entertain your off-r. Please, do not 
loenr to the subject again.” 

lie sat silent a few minutes ; he saw there was no hope 
for him : that she meant what she said ; aud, with a sigh, 


he prepared to depart. 

“ Then— I will go back now, aud toll my ipist^i;, t(j_Ss;pect 
you?" 

“ res— if ” Sosau looked at hiptf a/j^. Imitated. 

After what had just passed^ would he like W'tU become 
his guest ? she was asking herself. Mr. LcicostcPs thoughts 
were q^uick. 

“ I am going, up the country on a J^w^^i^AiJbMaued 
to say, “1 start this evening, ani'shw'^, ^^.soiue 
days. I am sure Mrs. h’l'eemau wjll sty fve you 

comfortable, both for me and herself," 


How Sui^tbaukgd him in her h^tfev. 
" T may n^jje$.yp^^igpm,^MjB8."" *' 

ior^ aiU", 

r(fflponse,u§,’hBAr«fe^%C,^Jj4^ ferf^ 

She w/tt^|d 


held out 
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verandah, dall^d to, Jfcfior him to get the 

caniage read^ .'K'^ 8^‘pi!i|®6eds4[ tp her chamber, qa\e 
directioha td jQ^ian^ het thmgB after hei 

to ]Sj(xs. Krreiftan'ii; aod^ ^e& Bhe sat down and wrote a 
brief noteio (Simaqie, Before she had well finished 
it, tTiolya and the carriage came lound. Bnsan tctteied 
down the steps of the veiandah, entered the carnage, and 
quitted Lieutenant Camagie’s roof for evci. 

Within a week she was m her bcith on board the good 
shi^ which ^a& ploughing the naves on its way to* England, 
And that was all the recompense and the satisfaction that 
Susan Chase obtained fiom hei nell-intentioned but ill- 
stoned Visit to Bmbadocs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IIOMK AT 1.AE)T. 

TitK qiuy at Liverpool was alive with bustle and noise, for 
a lai'ge West Indian ship bad just arrived after its pros- 
perous voyage. It was a winter’s day : the cold made 
itself felt, and the i)a88cngers, when they left the ship, 
were not soiry to hasten to the shelter ofrwarm hotels. 

One of them, a young and good-looking lady, only 
entered an hotel to leave it again. As soon as a post- 
chaise could be got ready she took her seat in it to go 
farther on. •8hc looked ill and careworn, as if her health 
or her mind had suffoi-cdf; ^rliaps both. 

“ It is an “expensive way of travelling,” she said to 
herself, “but it was better to come on. Another night 
of this snspense, now I am so near to them, would have 
seemed longei than all the rest. I wonder whether I shall 
hear of her ? I wonder whether she has made her way to 
our home ? ” , “ 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening when she 
reached that home. A servant, whom she did noj; recog- 
nize. anSRVered the summons at the door. ' 

“ Is Miss Chase withm ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.’* 

“ Oh, I mp. very, glad 1 See to the lu^^, wijl^ you ? 
I will go on in.” ^ ' ' ' 

“ The luggage 1 Is it to come here, ma’am ? ” 
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aOMB AT LAST. , 

* ‘ » 

“ Yes,” smiled the traveller. “ You ore strange in the 

house, or you would not ask it. 1 am Miss Snsan Cluiso.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened with intelligence. “Oh, 
ma’am ! I think Miss Ursula has been expecting yon. I 
am pleased you have got home safely, from such, a long 
way.” 

(Trsula Chase Was sitting near the fire, reading by the 
light of a shaded lamp, which, though it threw its bright* 
ue^ on the page, cast its shadow on the room. She tamed 
round when the door opened, and saw, indhtinctly, a figure 
muffled up. 

“ Ursula, don’t you know me ? ” 

“Susan 1 Susan I ” ‘ , 

Ursula, always cold and calm, was aroused out of her 
nature. She loved her sister Susan better than any one in 
the world ; or, it may be more correct to sajr, she lo\ed 
no one but Susan. She clasped her, she hurried off her 
wrappinp, she gently pushed her into an casy-cludr j and, 
finally, sat down in her own, and burst into tears. The 
equable, undemonstrative Urstfta Chose I 
“ Forgive my being absurd, Susan ; but 1 am so rejoiced 
to have you back, safe aud sound.” 

She had set Susan on, and she was crying also, far more 
bitt^\;j^han Ursula. The many disagreeable points of her 
ill-omviM visit were* pressing painfully on her romem* 
brance, and she sobbed aloud. 

“I wish I had been guided by you, I|rsula, and had 
never gout I | shall repent it as long as I live.” ^ 

“ W411,, well, it'i|^ver and done Vith. I wili‘make you 
smne tea. You ieok.as if you had.been ill, Susan.” 

“ I have been vory ill.’* 

“ On th^ voyage home-? ” - 

“No. At Barbadpes,” , 

Urinla ordered tli$ tea ii^ and busied betself iu making 



* , ^ 

•2l3 ItHB. 

' i..' 

P scoldmg has §one out' of my hq^^} biitr^**^»(e ‘Vofl? * 
SOBiti, I had ^patod a sliarp one for yon,” ’’ 

, . “ For my havii^ goae out ? ” 


Thi^ old'by^nea must ho 
haying come home, with Mrs.; Oanjagle;>> 
think of remambg behind f ” *■' 




: remainmg ucmuu f 

Susan’s heart leaped into hor mouth. “ Did Emtnft^id 
Mrs. Oarnagie come here on her return ?** ^ 

“ Yes, Site is hero aow.” 

Npr ! In the house ? ” 

“Not in the house. She is spending the day at the 
Ashleys’.*’ 

“ Did she say why I did Uot come with her ? inquired 


Susan. 

“ I could not get from her why you did not come— or, 
indeed, why she- came herself. There is no cotdiality 
between us. ^ Had I been here alone, I should have been 
tempted to refuse to receive her. But Henry happened 
to be at home ihen and wav pleased to welcome her^ and it 
is his house, not mine. When he went away agMn, ho 
charged me* to make her comfortable as long as she liked 
« to stay here. 1 qmstioned her as little US possible, hut the • 
, excuses she gave sounded frivolous to me— thai i fu'were 
not ready, and stepped to nurse Oarnagie, wnh was 
going to have a fevi^. It struck me that she ought to have 
assumed thjs authority vested in a married weSnan, anl^^ 
insisted^ ou your returning with her.' Busaja;! have^iu* 
that I anj^not goipg to<acold you now? imt Mr. {JamagieiiV 
house was hot quite the place for you, tugialnc^#^ to the 
prosinfio of hfe 'U ^ 

“No, it was\^‘l spqkf Siw, iu 
."Emma’s heartless 

vrithin tor. thuuld BaVo tbld $mth^jtli*at 
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; slio gave Bae^xio^clwiioco of cpMfe niili W. Uiaala ! bbo 
m awa:f fro4%Wo«.’: ^ v * . , , 

TTjtiqI^ badTlbe ^apot ia bet ^an^, ptepa^g |) 0 ur out 
tbo tea. Sbo pul it down, and turned b^r ejes on Susan. 

‘‘ Ban aw]^ I " 

‘tC^audeatutolj. Wo knew no more of b<w leaving tbau 
you did. Sbe dressed for an evening party, went IjOUt — as 
I supposed'— and never came borne again. Tbo next day 
wetfound that bbe had sailed for England.” 

“And her reason ?” iinpcrionbly demanded Ursula, who 
bad never any chanty to spare for ill doing. ♦ , 

“I have not seen lici bince, you kuovi. She and Mr. 
Camagie were not very baj py together.'’ 

“Thftb IS ra^rc than likely,” rcbpoiided Ursula, in a 
marked tone. “ But Mr. Caruagie ought to have told yon, 
if sbe did not. Of course,” she added, an luiplcosaut 
idea Obtrudmg itself, “she did not come without bis 
sanction ? ” 

“Yes; and without bis knoi^tdgc abo, Ursula., And 
what mude it worse, bo was siSkeumg for a*fever ; and, for 
all she knew, be might have died in it.” 

Tbat’n the fever she has hinted a^. Which you, sliii , 
bays, remained to nurse.” 

“I didjbelp to nurse him through it. And took it my- , 
and pearly lost my life.” ^ 

' Idead (wowded fast upon the mind oFUrsula Ohase. ller 
Wy, contracted. Were you l^id up there — ^in his house 
•-alone?”'j* 

«No£,|dane^, A^ftiMd, a^widow lady, oanuj, lo no wnh-^ 
me Jthe dayi^teiOBmma left And when I was wejp^^ei^tigh, ' 
1 removf^ to iier Bouse, uuti!^ saiij^.” 

is >h4 iuTOiipBJfehmiauilen story attpgetner ! " 
ntter^ ^ 
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England ? All I We heard her say about Uiat her 
health^ was bad» and she wanted a change. ^ tt appeared 
to be good enough wlien she came here.” 

“ There was nothing the matter with her health. Ursula 
-—the worst part of the history remains behind t she did 
not come away alone.’ ^ 

“I know that. Ruth came with her. The girl has 
leave for a week now, and is gone to sec her friends.” 

“I do not mean Ruth, fcjho had made herself 

Susan hesitated: btiwoeii her strong hope that Emma 
might be innocent, and the obligation that was upon her to 
disclose the i^lain truth, she was somewhat at a loss how 
to frajue her words— “ Emma had made herself conspicuous 
with a friend of Mr. Carnagic’s ; had been too much in his 
company ; too free in her maimers with him. He ” — 
Susan dropped hor voice to a whisper— left Barbadoes 
with her.” 

Ursula turned white. And her tone, as she hastily 
rejoined, rose to a shriok. ^ 

” ITis naipe m"^s not Chard f Susan, it was not Chard ? ” 
Captain Chard,” was Susan’s sad rejoinder. 

Ursula’s foroc presented a picture of dismay. After a 
imise, she spoke. 

“ He came here with her.” 

Came hei'e 1 ” eclioed Susan. “ IJid ho stay here ? ” 

‘‘ No, A couple of hours only. She introduced him to , 
Henry as a friend of Mr. Caniagie’s, who had taken cliorge 
of her over,* Susan ! she has a letter from that man every 
raoming— Qvety morning of her life, One day Henry 
asked her who her regular correspondent* ivas, and she 
acknowledged it was Captain^ Chard; she "said he was 
transacting business relative to Bar^does, and \tr was 
necessary she should be kipt inforinecl of its progress. 
What are vfa to do with her ? If ^he fs— what she may 
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HOWE AT LAS^. 

“ Arelyou »ilaro that he ia fdHowing jon to England ?— ' 
and forl^hat ptirpose ? " etemly demanded Urania. 

“ To get a divorce, T hope,” ym the cool reply. 

It atrnok Urania dumb. 

“ If ho has any spirit, ho will sne for n divorce, that’s 
all,” added Mra. Oarnagic. 

“ Oh, you wicked woman 1 ” uttered the iudighaut Ursula. 
“ To oome here, in brazen impudence, and bring him with 
yoi0 ! That man I Did you forget, madam, that this was 
a respectable house — ^that it was once your mother’s, and 
that it is now mine ? ” 

“Forget it, no,” said Emma; “and I am quite os re- 
spectable as yon are. And so is ho.” 

“ Susan, is she mad ? ” 

Emma advanced forward, her whole face lighted up with 
uassion. “ I have done no ^ong,” she said. “ I left my 
home in the way I did to get rid of my husband, rid of his 
name, and to Wome free again. I concerted my pi ms 
with Captain Chard. IVhen liu. Camagic sues for a divorce, 
which of course he must do, be will obtair^ it, for it will be 
unopposed, and then I sliall become Captain Chard’s tyife. 
He haS loved me long, and I love him. I drave done no 
wrong,” she repeated, with flashing eyes, “and Captain 
Chard would not lead mo into it ; but rather ’’—-she dropped 
her voice— “than n<jb bo rid of Lieutenant Camagic, wo 
would run away to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, Emma ! ” exclaimed Susan. “ If we believe you, 
can you expect the world will do so ? ” 

“It will have tt». Once let the divorce be 'pronounced, 
and we shall make our assertions good. Both can bear 
good testimony, and so can othefs. Mr. Comagie has had 
a letter b^ore this, despatched on my arrival h&K, that will 
sting him intO'Seeking a divorce : it was ptuppe^, worded 
iorit,”> 
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** Alee lira ot oilier oosBeqaeii^ di^ oioe ? 

ftsked ^jdm* **Mr.'Ciimaj^e ia bitterV 
Oftpfcftin Obard. He says be wiU shoot him.’* , * ’ 

'*' ‘‘Tiliro pan play 5t tliat ^me,” retoited Mes- Q^nu^ie. 

** I hope,” uttered TTisiiU, in fervent tones, “ tlw4 pue 
Giptam Chard will he dimnmed out of the icgimedk A 
r(.x>atable comjnandci ! ” 

“Too late,” saicastu ally n joined Mis Cainagir. “He 
has sold out.” t 

“The kindest thiu" tint could have liappeucd to you 
would haVe been a slupwicck to the bottom pf the sea,” 
lepeated ITisala. 

“Thank you. The waies ueic not of jour opinion, you 
perceive I hope and trust he may get shipw locked coming 
over. It would save a uoild of tiouble, anil I and Oiptam 
Ohaid would hold a public rejoicing over it. IIa\c you 
anymoio fault to find with me i* Because, if not, I am 
going up to bi,d " 

Ho reply was made, an(\ Hfis. Caruagic quitted the loom. 

“Susan,” muttcied Uibula‘agaiii, “»s she mad If What 
will become of us all, m the eyes of the woild ? ” 

“Can what* she sajs be tiue’” asked Susan, “I am. 
inehnod to believe it.* . 

“ What diffeienco does it make, whether true or falM ? ” 
letortod Ursula “We know the cqpstruCtion that must 
be put «U such conduct. 1 shall write to Henry ; a letter 
that Witt biu^ him home If he persists in allowing her 
to re^sm ih wk house, I shall leave it.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JBANCKS MAITTiAKD’s Airam. 

T«T3ii7r. months more passed away, and Emma Camn^jie’s 
strange plans were bearing fruit. Mr. Carnagip had lost 
ho time ; the very ship which had brought Susan home, 
hod also brought certain instructions Ivom Mr. Carnngie to 
his solicitors, and he bad followed them later. An action 
was forthwith Ijommenced against Captain Chard, “Ghr- 
nagie v. Chard.” It wtisvindefended at the trial, and 
jndgment and damages were sulTcred to go by default. In 
eaily spring, seventeen months after her departure from 
her hnsband’s home, Mrs. Camagie was prodbunced to have 
foifeited all claim to Im name for ever. During the pro- 
ceedings, Mrs. Garnagie hod resided rnth one of her 
brothers, for Ursula had been bitter, unforgiving, and 
vehement. < , 

Before the divorce was finally pronounced, Susan and 
Ursula were invited to spend Some time with an aged 
relative ii Wales. They accepted it readily, glad to bo 
awajr'frSm their oto ncighhonrhood for a"while: Ursula 
was wont to declare, every time she weu^nt; that the 
people “loolc^ jit^hCT,” as if tq remind; her»that she was 
the aster of Oti^magie.' They.^.were.a^fST' thi^ moi^uhsil 
and the chief change wnich they ^tmd on thejr.t^thm was, 
that their rector h^ oht^ild a six montiia' lea?^ ^’absenoOj 
and a staanger wa| .^^dingf tl|e,>reQi<:^jl^2^fiicial^ng‘^ 
_foThua, 
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Oa the following d&y, Sunday, they #eiit to churcli ae 
usual. The'^ew deigymm had just asceaded thefreadiug- 
desk. Busab looked at him : ahe rubbed her eyoa and 
looked again ; it was anrcly Mr. Leicester, whom she had 
left bi Barbadoes! And now their gaze met, and there 
was no longer room for doubt. 

« I like him very much I " cried Ursula, uUnding to the 
new clergyman, as they were walking home from diurch 
after service. I wonder who lie is ?” 

“ I cau tell you,” said Suiau. “ It is Mr. Lcicc&tei. 1 
know him, Utsuki.” 

“ You I TTlietc have j on known hnu ? ” 

“ In Ikirbadoes. JIc Iiad a church there. It was to his 
house I whs removed from Mr. Carudgie’s. You have for- 
gotten the name, perhaps. It was his sister, Mrs. Freeman, 
who nursed me through the ,<ovcr. They were very kind 
to me, and I am under grctSt obligations to them.” 

“ Is he married, this Mi. Leicester ? ” 

“ No. At least ho was not then.” 

“ There was a lady lu the p^reoiiago pew ? ” 

A quick stu]/ behind them, a step Susan thought she 
remembered, and sbe turned round to find her hand taken 
by Mr. Leicester, a till, fine man, with an iutellectoal 
countenance. What with old recollections, and perhaps 
conscious picsent feeliugS) Susan felt her face become one 
crimson glow, as he held her hauK and looked into 
her eyo8. 

“ My sist^i^rgala,” she said, turning them away. “ 1 
do not know when 1 have been so mneh surprised as to-day^ 
Mr. Leicester.” * . • 

” To see me officiating ia yom* own parisii,” he laughed. 
“ When you left me far away, ndt so very long ago.’* • 
Havo you come over on leave of absence ? ” 

“ I have ooxne over Jor good. My health has been very 
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indiffe^t for twelve months past, so I resigned m; ap* 
pointmeH there, 1 am in ezpeetatlon of preferment in 
England, hut meanwhile this offered and I took it.” 

When they arrived nt their house, he entered with them. 
Ursula aent upstairs to take off her things, Susan remain- 
ing in the drawing-room with Mr. Leicester. 

“ May I iiMinire after your sister ? ” he said in low tones. 
“She is just married again. They were married the 
instant it ivas possible after the divorce was obtained. 
You must have heard that amongst our friends here, for 
I ha\o 110 doubt they have been full of it.” 

•• Yes, it h.is been a prolific topic,” replied Mr. Leicester. 
“ The mairugc i\as also iii the newspapers.” 

“ In e\cry newspaper m the United Kingdom,*! think,” 
returned Susan,* her tone bctiaying her resation. “All 
possible publicity that could.be given to it, Captain and 
Mrs. Chard gave. They sent out caids and cake to every 
family they knew.” 

“ They are travelling, are they not ? ” 

“ They have gone to Gerr^any, I believe. But we have 
held no communication with themselves. !My sister Uisula 
resents Emma's ceuduct deeply.” 

“But if Mis. Carnagie is to be believe^, ttetife was little 
to resent. So the neighbourhood hei ’ 

“ I think she is to be believed ; in aerc appears to 
be no doubt about it? But we feel , even at its best, 
she has brought great disgrace into the family, and Ursula 
will never forget or forgive it.” , i|fe 

“ Mr. Carnagie also about to marry again. 

“ Is he ? ” ecclaimed Susan. * 

“You remember those wealthy planters on that large 
estate a few miles off Bubadoes ? ” 

“ Yes. The France Mtate, ^ou mean.*’ 

“ He is going to marry Miss France^" 
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Ip Hise of i^tQazemdit. ^ 

j' Mr. LeicesW nod^c^. “It has caused -Si 'good deal of 
surprise in Barbadoes. She will have a very large fortune.” 
, “ It was said she was very cniel,” observed Spsan, “ and 
Iwonld beat her slaves with her own hand.” 

' “And I know that to bo true,” siid Mr. T.oiccster. 
' I" However, Mr, Carnagie is to marry her. He was only 
nailing for the noccst>ary time to clai>sc after the divorce.” 

“I heartily nish him more happiness than in his liast 
marriage,” said Susan ; “ and 2'erhaps he may find it, 


' although she is half-caste. AVhrn she is an Englishman’s 
' nife she may be taught that slaves are possessed of humau 
> feelings, Ss she is, and loam to treat them kindly.” 
j “ Did yon see Mr, Carnagie when he wa» in England f ” 
j “ Yes. He came here ; but* it was only a passing visit,” 
answered Susan. “ I was glad when he went back again ; 
I was always fearing that he and Captain Chard might 
meet. Mr. Carnagie came over intending to challenge him ; 
bnt his lawyers told him <111^ if he took the law into his 
own hands he frould not get his divorce. I suppose they 
only said it^ prevent bloodshed. How is Mrs. Freeman ? 
Did she corE\ with you ? ” * 

“Ho ; ah^{^*S®> *’%’n Barbadoes. She is Mrs. Grape now. 
I have an Clden^^®^^ s‘yiDg here with me — Miss Leicester.” 
’ “Do you like .^igbonrhood ? ”* 

“ Hot so well as I had anticipa^ I shall like it better 
new ^ friend in it,’’^ he ai^ded, with a smile. 

And Snm^^olonr deepened again, for which she could 
have boxed Jrai; oywi ears.* ' . 


The went pn. The neighbourlwod, to whom Frances 

were^nothing new, grew into 
^the hehit^ her aboxtb Leicester. She was little 


c wag ttTbo marii6ct— and as it 
a wag— often as she liod striven to 
■ end by setting her o^p (the populw 
, she had never set it so strcnnonsly, 
had feo won upon her regaid, as JWi . 
grew tp show it too pLtinly. Prances 
' where he would, he met her— in the 
, amongst the poor, and in the vestiy 
{ Dr Plane* g had constituted herself a 
had for citr some question to ask 
•le w IS lery handsome, with boiintUnl 
I lit daik cjrcs, and, like too many other 
liOnght htrself imsistiblo. • 

this she did not gft on. !S^o, do wliat 
;’m 1 not .idvance a step nearer Iier hope than 
Pit commenkmeut. Mr. riCiccstor was 
’■* * 3 polite, often convtised with her, but 
i *'Jiild not lx tray a deeper ipterest. “I 
•Ut 'Fiances to husijf, “ whetlicr he has any 
iM,ic I Pcrliap? he has left some one hehind 


;ng )onr time,’’ Miss abruptly 

c hot snramci’s day, as &iiv jame upon 
the paik. 
uirod Praucts. 

'r. Master.” 
iitlrcred Prances* 




next ? I 


Hot shine, does ’it, Frances ? It’s not 
his n^oment ?”^uonicaUy returned Miss 
‘■'b aro yon sitting on this bench for 
a' he ^es by fipm the qottages ? 
ptivo faculties, in thege are not 


hat 

him' 
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“ I ^oiCt care whetlier they are buri 
retorted Franoefi. “ I^supposc I may sit 
u day when it’« too Lot to remain ind 
covert motives imputed to me.” 

“Don’t put your'^elt dut. 1 only 
your time ; and 3 on ought to ohligt' 
you, as you can’t &.ee it for yourbMf . J 
in a wood, Frances, or ) ou ouI<b hco w 
hopes arc fixed. Lo\o’s ejes aic blind, 
“What do you mean ? Fix^H.lS^l'^>ro 
“Ue ifi nothing to me, ««o I ha\c 
and have suspected the truth some 
wonder ^but it i\,fS Inr l)oing,:icrc ])]iSl^J 
place.” 

“ Who ? Who ? juipatitntly dema 
Ing her foot. * v' 

“ 8 usau Cluse,” ^ ¥ 

“ Susan (liasG ? ” repeated .Miss 
she to do ilili Mr. Leicester ? ” 

“Nothing— ^is yet, Dut f think it to! 
like each other.” 

th’ances Maitland turmd away herM^ 
know this ? ” 

“I was speaking to Susan one d^ 
known Mr. Leicester in Bdrbadoes,«aa» 
and red, as she liad never groiv 
of Mr. Ctugjtoie. It set me 
them sindiPPn I feel sure lie likes 
liar tone in his voice when he spea 
in his manner, which ho gives to n 
with her often. He makes his hea 
general tisiting, bat he can ^o thn 
evenings. Yon have been wasting y 
* eanS^exfieci tb'ioaxrv aft 
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('.iiiiagie," spoke I'rauceft, in a fury— ‘‘captcjally Mr. 
leicestcf. The idea ot her taking in a clergyman 1 ” 
i “That's past and gone. The Caruagie affair need ho 
no impediment to her m.urying another. I don’t sec that 
it need” 

“ Don’t )ou ? ” nas the snlky answer. “ Then I do.” 
Bihsy Ashley 1 vnghod. 

“ WIku finsru w.is uig.igid to him for years, was wild 
cddim>-day being fivtd twite o\er, 

I l^ibadms, and tlueo years after- 
^^lom it, and she loving him all 

^in^d ihantt^ Maitland’s blood 

i’, working herstlfnnto a positive 

• was discerned crossing the comer 
ose and met him, and then turned 

“bo hot that I hope<mp find a little coolness strolling 
about under tl^e sha^ trees,” replied .BdlBes, whose 
heart was Wti^ wildly, and whose colour iraPwd came* 
She was just in ,th^ mood to let hhr tongue CQuUnit itself, 
if she were not careful. 

“I have come from the cottages,” said Mr. Iiacester. 
“The'poor people hare been ^leased to teQ me they dhall 
be sorry to lose me.” 

‘^I dare say they will b^ <Qn(/ector does not troable 


“ It is a noro^ 
“bo hot that I 



hiniaelf oofej^g® poople. Bat yon n)r§‘JioV:going yet, 

lifn'i^cice&tcr ?” " , • It 

** I came for pix months, and have been here five.’’ 

*‘But — -was there not some hoi>c given to ns that yon 
might remain longer ? ” cried Frances, looking at him, and 1 
speaking quickly. We heard 

^‘TUe rector wrote to propose ’ 

have been agreeable. Th 

‘‘ Yes. Will yon not • 

Ho looked at li<*r in I 

a^ould ; thongli I did not kn^w^tih^t nnM^Wftmoruing. 
The post bronglit juo the been 

appointcif to a living, 

soon as I can be released fi(i ’*# .^TOU 

I'ranoes Maitland’s heart Lm ' ' \ left 

'without speahiug, there would r^.Cje^ . hopes 

** What shall a o all do w ithont 

*‘!Na7 ; what shall I do without will 

bo the real qiibstion.” But he 

‘‘What will Susan Uhase do witli^^^j^nSpiP t 
I'ranoes, unable longer *0 repress .isfeHSttw jmousy. 
-‘iJleport says thatssho will especially miss Mr. Leicester.” 

1 -‘‘-^port is very kind to s-ay anjiimng so flattering,” wlaa ' 


nuorning. 
lave been 
I of it as 

Lie left 
n hopes 


K^jmousy. 


. hisreply; and Frances saw the flush mount tq his b»>w. 

'' ' ” Leicester will miss ]1|^ Cha«e. Ie4t < 

' 'gq ? ” 'she^^, with all the vehemence of her ill-related 
.nature. ’But she was beside herself that day. ^ 

<* 2^ .Maitland must^pardon me. I &o not ji^ that I 
need satirfy gogsi^i on the score’ of my private afh^iw,” 

, ” Yon eannali eetiooi thoughts of Sosal^ Chase,” she 
couitinnefh ia agitation ; ” c«, if yon haw, ybu do not know 



ini'pria 

, : “ S^nii 


" y"rr *^8 >. 

lieuteriaidiCsriS^X'T'^ . 

>i '; .‘*^On Lient<snahtOariiii!rie!” rittercd tlin 'iiirw; 




• “ifcr sisier’s husbiind P ’? 

“ Sliejovcd Him passionntelj for yearfl. • She 'was'eng^.^d 
tO'.Hiiq:j74ud tfioir wedding-day im fixed.': And' afc-tHe last 
ftiid chose her siatci. A woman' tidio has been 
Hctyothcd in that way, and who has' no love deftj 'is Dot a 
suitable object for yonr aiFection, Mr. Leicester.”^' ' / 

, , He was evidently absorbed in the story. ’ 

“'She"' could not forget him even when lie aVh* Emma’s 
hbbto; ■ She followed thVni to llarliadoes. Wheif 'Mrs. 
tlar^ie'returncfl. to England she remained there wfth him, 
in his house. What do you suppose kept her frdm return- 
ing ^ith hor sister but her nnconquei-ablc love for. Him ? 
jte yon hear it, sir ? >Shc allowed Emma to sail tvithout* 
her, and reibained behind with Jlr. Carnagic. *TnsB 
the ecOrnful epithet, and ve«y scornfully was it SpoEeUj 
‘^^an- Chase is no fitting wife for the Revererfd- Mi; ! 

,^ho /*' 

A^^il^.ijgJ^/Maitlaiid had overshot her mdrk;'.pia^',7^®' 
yfh^-^i|rgcd'Jdn,.by ill-nature ; and Mr. Leicestei^^i.'doUfl^J, 
Xiahi^bt^ll^bn^^' and a half-smile arose' %o it. - 
'"i' “ I-^jtoaot^’wfeh to* enter into Miss CliSieVrrafthiifl^^l^ • 
.yonf-MiA^Maitland, for^l^liave not her perm fejgi^ tirdb^oli 

.IM'""' " 
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of my sister, Mrs. Freeman, ind our homo Tt'as afterwards 
)ier teiiil»orary home until she sailed.” * I 

“ Are yon determined not to believe wliat I tell you oft 
Mr. Oamagio ? ” panted Prances. ' • 

“ I (jannot dispute your word that Miss Chase may have 
1)cen engaged to Mr. Carnngic, but it would be impossible 
for me to believe anything to her real prejndioe. She is 
a single-hearted, puro-niindcd woman, and I speak ^ from 
intimate observation of her conduct.” . 

Furions anger, je.\lon'i lesentment, rushed into the heart 
of Frances Miiitland ; scarlet niortiiicatiou was shown on 
her face, “ Perhaps yon wish to avow that you love her ? ” 
she intempomtoly littered. 

“That is an avowal a man rarely makes to a third 
person,” was Mr. Leicester’s answer. “ I ?an avow that my 
fnondship for her is great, that I esteem her heyond any 
.woman I ever met with, or probably ever shall meet.” 

“ Then yoji are a blind idiot I ” shrieked Frances ; and 
she tore aw'ay from him, ijt a right angle, over the hot grass. 

“And now for Susan,” tSiought Mr. Leicester, after he 
had sulficieutly digested liis comp.xinon’s frantic proceed'-on 
“ The Boonef I speak the better.” ^ 

He did not see Susan until evening. When he 
she was alono. 

“ Is yoiir sister out ? ” he inquired. 

“.No,” replied Susan. “ She is not very well and has 
gone, to bet room for the night. She suffers very much 
from hcalS?tmd* this hot day has completely overpowered 
her.” 

The fact was, poor Ursula Chase, tall and very,stont, did 
suffer terribly in hot weather. So she wafi in the hahit, on 
intensely hot days, of retiring early to her chamber and 
courting the cvenii^ breeze at the open window in the airy 
costume of a drossintr-eown, • > 



** Have yon heard the news ? ” asked Mir. Leicester. 

‘‘No” 

“ I wonder at that, for news* spreads fafet in this vicinity 
'and I mentioned it this morning,” 

” What is it ? ” asked Susan. 

“ That I have had a living presented to me.” 

” Indeed ! Then you will 1)0 leaving this.” 

“4t the month’s end, J wonder wlicther any one will 
tegret mo ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” involniitdrily answered Susan. “ Jfany will,” 
she hastened to add. 

“Snsan,” lie said, in a lower tone, as lie advanced close 
to her and took Jier liand, “ must I go alone ? ” 

She strove to take it from liini, hnt he would not let her. 
‘•Has not the fimo come when I may speak ogain?” ho 
whispered. “ Susan, we aie both loading lonely lives. Why 
should it be so ? ILid I come here and found you wilj^ 
any object, or prolxible object, of ottathiuent,J should have 
abided by the old refuB,il and neyer more have recurred to 
it. But it is not so, for yofl remain alo^je in the world. 
There have l)eeii times lately— may I speak out freely ? ” 
he broke off to ask, “ frankly, as if the un^'sguised heart 
spoke, and not the lips ? ” 

” Yes, yes,” she answoivd. 

“Then I have at times fancied yon were inclined to 
regret that refusal : that you were beginning to esteem me 
more than you did when you prononucod it.” 

“I conld not esteem yon more than 1 w then, Mr, 
Leicester,” she said; in gentle tonen 

‘W^-^teem is too cold a word, hut — I did not dare 
to make it warmer. The joy thal hope baa brought to me 
is gi^tj too great to he crushed how. Oh^ Susan, you 
mnst listen to me I think h^w long I have loved y’ou I 
What cauaed me to leavo Bath^oes ? The thought of yon. 




truth was, if Susail did 
of Mr. IieicMber immodiatoly on its "h^g glv®> 


shp h^ done so very soou aftcrw<ads. That is, 8he,te|}^t^ ^ 
having yob a barrier to her fiiendship and mtunaoy 
'him. i)uring the voyage home she had had* Itianjjr^ J 
reflect on bis estimable qualities, hia welcome society, ois * 
noble conduct to herself ; and he gradually bcoame tlm ontf 


bright spot in the sad Barbadocs rcmimsc'encc. During bet 
more recent mtcrcoiube with him, she liad learnt to loYe 
hitu; ftoti; lioA\c\eis as site liad;Dnco lo\ed auotber. Thai 
conid uever oe again for Susan Ch«ise * ifc never is, for ajEiy one. 

She btood closer to the window, pressed her forehead on 
its flame, and spoke in suMued tones. 

^ “ There arc circumstances m my past life, whi-ch, if known 


to you, woul(J piobahly foibid you to think of me as yott^ 
are doing. Bcfoie I relate them to you, I mufet piemisc ’ 
that all you hayo said may b6 as jctracted. I i^ball 
stand it as such. No, lIi. Leiccbter ” — for he feougtt 
take her hand again — listen first.” 


fc /‘When I wa<j eighteen, I bciame engaged to a youtlgj 
) our marriage was aiianged, and I was to 
tWift abroad. My mother’s death preyentedi it, ^nd he sailed, 
. ^lithout me. Wo corresponded for more that 
and then ^ Returned to fulfil his ongagem^htT 
,lie4e9«nptoii8gie.’’ ^ "1 J.y« 

but Mi. Lciccbtor made no . > 

Xctuimed to marry me ; but, ciS the 
’ Votml that iiu(' Hove for ^o^had chan^ 

'^oungeat ^Bisteri;;^a BtrOng, 'uno<mtrCfQaWi^ra|^^*^it 
/appeared, shftah^teef it.*" aSr fflMBag iptfL' 

■'is^lcascd yjjo, au4 JSe^ieA,*',*®****^'*®™**'^ *" 


■*iifiK- i‘'< 






/^^tji, mi^rable,' and had' i'’ji’^^^3]6)afhif 
S^3^*fii;'£^'^jidachiiig illness, I thougllt 
|g'a|^tfo"''^arl)a(JoiM to her. TJrerib ^onld 40t\^!^^^' 
Mr. Leicester.” ' .\i ' ■■'■- '•”’/',?'^V'; 

sister requited your kinduosS l3y^:qTiitt&^ you 

i^^fe|$l^'siicdidt” ■. ' 


You . can underatand, riowi why I felt , it so 
thereof of Mr. darii£^ie.l'5^qt,” 
■^'f^'e$'‘Si^au, turning her truthful eyes upon hiin,^ “ thab. 

Any" trace of former feeling remained in my Heai%.'.‘,Oh bo, 
t)oen completely eradicated : but I felt’ my position 
•f ftn-unpeasant one.” • " , ' 

\ . ■ ', 
^^it‘pi^Ved so. One day after I had reijq^er^ t^Ofh, 
illness — wish to tell you all, Mi;.- LeiOest^^ 
•^j&l^t^iiiht ^magio so far /orjjot himself as to sp^k^ of 
*' ^ifi|^ynV<>r inve • he urged me to promise 1/1181*11; should "foj 
' ^^Iftlr^tlie AVjt'yotir ^m my sister vrt^ 

^Ifcc^^andyify ought t<jad I told him tlmfe^''f",w6i^ 
cfured gu(;o on his cstata. tlisl^^’:'^ 
ieft^S^ in a '■passion,- and 
It'tv^ then you— spoke to lipiCi^f-' ’-'rN 


you very aifEerently*.i^^^^Ii:i^i^j^ 
im, though thjj suWto^jhfg^l 


lii!. Lif^^ ga -Utm^ ia^H 


li i.» . ’ jjtt’iC'i ‘ “_aE ^ 


fi iTiin 3 u= 




^ ^ ■ 5a ^ •JKlMKLi 








Afift I Tfwxt ^ thfr c6tmt*^'oii an niiaBi<$o, 

|» rid j'OQ of my company. The tim!^ wilt come y^| SmKto, ! 
whw we ehall beguile our homo evenings by iialki^ over ’•• 
thefe old days.” 

This remark recalled Susan. “‘When Mr. Oarpagie was ) 
in England last year, he eame here. What do you tliink . 
for ? To renew his prayer, that I would still Inxso^e , 
Mrs. Oamagic. I quitted his prcsenoc, and sent TTrsuia to .. 
answer him. She did it. Tliat is all I have to tell yfU, 
Mr. Leicester.” 

‘‘ And why have yon told it me, Susan ? ” 

“It was right that you should know it. And because, 
knowing ij, yon may* not think of me as you did before.” 

“ Ko, I do not ; I tliink of yon more highly. I repeat, 
Susan, 1 cannot see why you have told me this. Why should 
your having been engaged to Mr, Oaruagio render you less 
eligible to become my wife ? ” 

“ Becailse my whole heart’s love w'as given to him,” she 
murmured. ^Because, loving him as I did, ardently, ' 
ondufingly, I ''■'p never love •another. I esteem you, Mr. ‘ 
Leicester — ^far more than I ever ratcemod him ; I like you ^ 
bettor than I Jiko any one ; >» ibably, than I ever 

shah like any one, even if we^game enga**. again after this 
night. I feci a pride in yourCp,i I for 

your society ; in the daytime I w&ljie honmyould more - 
quickly pass on. to evening, which may bring yop r * , 
once in your presence, I am at rest, and look for not^>g - 
beyond it. Yet, 'for all this, I do not love you. ; m’ fo'f'o . 
passed from me with Chadcs Carnagic.” 

Mr. Leicester drew her face from, the wiidowi 4r«"’ 
towards him between his hbnds, and gaaed on 4fc* 
more can I desire ? ” lie ad£,od. • " My deWQ^? : 

promise you one thing— neveiPto ba jealous 
of Ideutenaat Oarpagie,” 
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you Apo Dtty T^iora-out 

.bewk?;’, 

“Ay, Susan, ! tabs jou nnd’ijA thankful.’* 

• *<Thcn,” she whispered, leaning forward to hide her 
tearfnl face on his breast, “ liear mo also pronoise that 1 will 
be to you a good and faithful wife, yon shall neTor have 
cause to regret that my early love was given to anotlier.” 

“Susan, 1 must pay myself for that old refusal.” • 

»“ As you please.” 

“Pmnees,” cried Bessy Ashley, dancing into the presence 
of Frances Maitland, some days later, “ I am going to be a 
bridesmaid to somebody. Yon are going to be ^ked to be 
another. Ursnla Clusc i^to be the tliird.” 

“ Who is goifig to bo married ? ” 

“ Ah ! Who ! I am right, after alt. It is to be directly, 
before the summer’s over.” 

“ Can’t you speak out ? Who is it ? 

Sdsan Cliase and Mr. Leicester.” 

“ It’s not tnie,” said Franws, Inmiug fifty colours. 

“ If it’s not trM.jnay I never be a bridS myself,” nttcred 
Bessy. “ Just pi ^j^our nonsense, and bejmve to them os 
a decent young 1|^!|^ to behave. It irtll let and you 
know what can’t^,^Rf> '’^,^ist be endured.” 

Frances Maitlait. ^^.ockot it, and was one of Susan 
Chase’s bridesmaids on h'er wedding-day. 

Aud, Susan saw that destiny had been kinder to her than 
she would have been to herself ; for Bbo*knew that, as the 
’ wife (4 Charles Carnagic, her h^rt would have sought in 
-vahi'for the h9^e it had now found in Mtr Leicestei'. 
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10 ASXIiLM. 


Is a raral parfc*of a well-Lnown county of Engl au fl^ ouo 
boasting a cacbedral-town for its cbiof city, which city 
we will call Oloseford, there stands a red-bnek building^ 
hideous as Buckingham Palace in its style of architecture, 
and almost rivalling it in sue. ^ It seemed lo have been 
built for strength, ccitainly hot lor ornapeut; and the 
traveller, as he gazes at its staring wings, its small windows, 
for the most par^ protected by upright iron bars, and thou 
sees the luxuriant, well-kept acres of pleasure-grounds that 
snnrotmd it, halts on his road and inquires what the place 


can be. 


“ The Lnnatio Asylum.” 

One traveller, in riding past it many years ago, received 
this rSidy to his question, and upon htizatding fmiher 
' x^ajikd,3|pttnd he •had unconsciously addressed himself to 
'^ene resident surgeons. He learnt that the new- 

fttshiOi]^ i^ystem of rational ahd gentle trefdanent was 
pai6fled''i^ it f and the*oontf<er8ation that eosutd ended in 
Ids b^w invited'to go oVet tfie establiahnEtsi It was an 
ln\%^ ^ht w# ‘fiddly acof^tdi for,, sosnewhat singnlar 







lunto Itomtii iiM r9f6reu(X»>t 


t jEifijm liid 
of 


BQigoon. oaljied a nan to pnfc the Btrangn^’s hoa^jh the 
fltablei^, had they went m together. ' ^ ^ V ' 

l^he tosnlta of the bystem appeared to ^ ’^^wniutly 


satiafactwy, so iar a<i a cnituiy visitor who Vijf» a 
modioni nan could judge. Men and women, tacli in then 
separate departmentb, walked about, unresttamod, (^nvers- 
lag oheerfnlly with inch otlui, and passing the' time 
rati^ally. A few wcic loadiWg. several pf the ladies 


wotkmg,'' one was trjuig ovei > piece of new nnsic, her 
tonoh on the puno exqiiisiwity sympathetic, and nhny 
ivere busy in the garden, o\er the flower beds. ^Ji ‘Were 


in reality under stiict watth, but it was a watch they 


rfeospcctcd not. 

*tn an apivtiuciit on the gioiiud floor, an ornamental 
flower-hasket, heaped nj wjth flowcis recently gathered, 
stood on the ttble, and a joung lady was makj p g them 
into a wreath. A slight, giaccfnl girl, drossisd white. 
As the two gentlemen entcicd, she losc from her s^ )nd 
held put the wreath towaida the doctor with^ a bpsftdng 
smilo. “ It IS maily finished.” ^ 

1>ke stranger took off lus hat and bowed. 9e~ ^^esumed 
he wSi^in the presence of a danghtei of the prinoipd of the 
asylum, nr pQSS}\)ly a child of the gentleman tfa^ Xjtithrhhn. 
The n^cal man carelessly took the wreath hi h^ilKMld. 

I'lnon’t think yon haVe well assorted thSvdowen^i^ia,” 
he obeerveili Here are^a pinkji rose wevt 

each other, apd ^e colours do nCtodtarmor^^^^ shoiild 
put jessamnie b^ween th.e|(k or V>n>h jofj^^^fa ^ tnatis $ 
anything whiter ^ way ef ^^frast.” ' 






‘adfliirlng tesp* It 

jcqjBiJIet^ fiw ^^fttaos'WMTfraedi; d^cwSi^wiid v^ty foir, 
her h^jr %l^t ||d curling' assd* there irae '» 6Wb, ea^ist 
.•expfesgiotiln^ bhie oy<«.' / " * 

^ ‘^Jh th^ hitter ? ” she said ; aud thasotgeon flooded. 

'* ^D^yoq. like it ? ” she asked, holdiug out the gariand 
toiRM3^''^e'fd*ri»uger. “It is not quite doished. 1 have 
slUI ^ little more to do to it.” >, 

if ThS‘*fl.oW5TS are lovely,” was his reply, “ and to my 
thinking well Assorted. You are doing this for some one 
of your nnfoitnnato inmates ? ” 

Sksirgely had the'^'''ord8 left las lips when the surgeon 
turned hastily to him l^tli a look of eautiou.. But the 
young lady was quick asT^*, and s^xilve, her voice sunk 
ahpoat to whispi^r. , 

*“It is for my biidal. But yon must not tell. , They 
are gone for the orange-blossoms. I am ready, you see,” 
touching “her white dress, “all but the veil and flowers.” • 

“ dood marcy ! ” uttered the stranger, involuntarily ; 
“ »^,a.vu:titi!Pl So lovely— aftd appareiitly^so sensible I ” 

, The doctor tamed to leave the room, motiophig his 
vis^{)u1befoi:o hiifl. He looked back us bo reached the door. 

“Get on with your Uisk, Maria,” ho observed.' “I shall 
hu'h|}ll^ ag«ia_ presently. Why, you were dcceiVed^'l ho 
said l^i^ii^trangor, he closed the door. 

l^j^l^l^tely. I thought it was some young lady bolopg- 
, iiig ^^e .a^horitics of the ostablibhment. Bbe spoke so 
ratiOt^dll' J was uo madness in tho expression pf 

hCT^^ ^ ^ ^ t.cag liavo brought her here, so ^Owg uh^ 
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** Is she " 

1 fenr BO. But time, in these cases, urill oocaaions^ly 
work mattes. Bhe is from this neighbourhood : hft father 
a cl^Kyman, Dr. Komar.” 

” Dr. Kemar I ” repeated the stranger. “ I Heard a 
gentleman of that name preaeh last Sunday in the eath^rul 
at Olnseford, a Dr. or Mr. Kemar. A tall, thin, jsile inap, 
but peculiar in his looks. His hair, quite white, though 
he did not look old, was norn intbtr long.” 

“iTos, that’s her father. Ha has a stall in the cathedral : 
is in residence, probably, just now. When this affair hap- 
pened, moi’C than two years ago, his kair was as brown as 
mine. He has recently lost his Poor things ! Maria 
was their *only child.” ^ 

“ But the simple breaking fff of a uianiage,” urged the 
stranger, “ seems scarcely snllk-ieut to deprive a person of 
reason. The circumstances attending it must have been 
be common oi-dcr.” 

pliovc'thcy were so. T don’t know the exact pai’- 
?for the reports that wont abroad at the time were 
|radictoty to be rclkd upon. Some exposure took 
day before that fixed for the wedding ; certain 
details of the gentleman’s former life came out, 1 fancy, 
which wero_ not to his credit. Ho was a clergyman, too.” 

The stranger’s time was up. He thanked his comjiaaion 
for his conrtoy, mounted his horse anti rode off, his thoughts 
dwelling, not so much upon the “ system ” be had gone iii 
to witness jn its working, as upon that unfortunate girl 
and her brilliant loveliness. And agatq ho marrelled what 
canses could h^vo been snfflciently powerful to ^laoe her 
there. ‘ 

Should the reader wish to know the same, he can. now 
learn the partaonlars whlchsthe aUrgeou cot^ .itot give. 
They arc no secret to many living in the loctd^. 



( ^ \ 


^ f my Bweolr 
^r* tlon''t cxcito yoi(^ 

Mrs. Qlymi, the chim 
^&»’t ymi 'give lior wliat h1i^ wan 
Airac, my prccionR, and have even 

One aftomoor I** fajg gentleman 
were seated in onc*o^’i‘ti(?'?8oVns ot a h.. v, though not 
^ large, house in Norft ’’v. ' The land oi-()imd"^as productive, 
’’well kept and well onit?. tod ; and the.long meadow grass, 
lud the hcaltliy ripening ci spoke to the c} o anti heart of 
^lenty. It was* no ancestral propeity, this, di'soonded nn- 
i Viated from father to son^ hut a buiall estalo, which tho 
i ^eman sitting there had recently purehaied. Tho room 
S M to the lawn by French windows, a® they are Ctillcdji 
S V. •Jbre came dashing to one of tliesc a •liiM of six years 
followed by n inaid-servant’holding a Inniiirt in her 
*nand, both looking red .ind fl«’iriid. 

Tiavinia ! ” o*.elaimcd the mother, “ I tlionght yon were 
^ ^dy gone. Good Heavens ! she is r rjing ! What is tho 
i^ler?" 

sw^p rose Mr. Glynn, himself and his nerves slmking at 
biglifc of the tears’. S& tho fooY»sh\y-Iond parent of many 
another child has risen up before bini. The nni'se attempted 
to expliun» but the young lady stamped ber/eet on the floor, 
and.talfced more l^nflly than all. 

She was a piHty child, thongli just now she looked like a .. 
pretty little ftey, her face crimsom and her keen black eyes 
flashing. « . 

“ Wlmt’have you done to }ior, nurse?” detuftnded Mis. 
Ghnn. 




















^46 - ^ ;; ^daughter. 

Thfi ©IpTtd vas lUktUTdlly of strong passions ; her love, her 
hafcied, her generosity, her vindictiveness, all werb in e\- 
i; aid she had an inordinate share of self-^ill, what 
we are apt to term “ obstinacy.” This should bo checked 
in all children, but especially in one like La\inia Glynn ; 
should have been constantly chocked from her c iflicht 
youth. Instead of which, it was lostived by every possible 
meansj. 

By the time slie was a f< av yoar=i older, the scenes^'of 
passion and toai^s had ceased, ior haMuia » arried her wishes 
without them t and obedience to her ewoiy wliiin was become 
so imioh a matter of custom with her paicuts, that resist- 
ance was never thought of. 

It was attempted, hoAvoA e^^ once. Mr, and Mrs. Glynn 
had gone to Loudon for medical advice for the former, who 
was alway^^ staying at a private hotel in 

♦Jermyn lidAinia, who was tlien about fourteen, of 

course w’^ent ^with them, for they would as soon think of 
trying to fly as of stinuig fWiihout her. It happened to 
be Epsom raccSveck ; and, to their astonishmeut and per- 
plcMty, Miss Jjaviuia announced her intention of. “going 
down to the Derby ” in the company of some people with 
whom she had picked up a sjicaking acquaintonccsliip at 
the same hotel. Mr. Glynn exhausted all bis persuasion 
ineffectually, and iiually told her shc'^hould not go. 

Should not—^lo havluia ? lie might as well have told 
the tide not to^flow on, as Canute once did. She flew out 
with a little Qf her old violence, and set him at defiance, 
decletriugF that neither !lo nor any pne ' else ehotild cq>pose 
her will. So, poor, weak jnau, he made a compromise ; that 
is, he^tried to make it, and propojsed to procure ^ 
and take her, down to Epapta himself. But that did' not 
do for Miss Lavinis; she 'should and die would go with 
those who he^ invltod jon^ the next]jmonflng Mr. and 




-*"-^’ liei?!'ig(^ into the 


Ml'S. Glynn had the ifttiMi 
crowded hired barouche these strangers^.-':.;; a 
O h the fruit I the fruit I— the fruit that mi 
such as this, must bring forth on a child ! Mk- and" Mia. 
GItou lived to reap it. Better that God bod taksb. her in 
hcr^nless infancy. 
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CHAPTER TII. 


sum-vr. 


1 jltorpi wna nearly o-^tr and the sup, bnrstiilkg forth 
Irpftl tllO verge of the horiron, for it was near its sotting, 
caused tha drops to glisten on tlie trees, and lighted np the 
hills in the distance. The cl^s were dmppeartdg from 
the shy, leaving its deep bluc^Msible, and giving promise, 
no#^ of a calm night, whiM the sweet odour arhdpg from 
thfr heated eaith was jpcxpwssibly refreshing. An hour 
Wore the 8CC1JC had been difTercut. Then, the clouds were 
lowering opunodsly, faint peals of thunder, quickly growing 
nearer, resoundq^ in the &till*air, and heavy drops of rain 
liad odmttienced tlieir descent on the tre^ Th^;|<'fell ^ 
the hare head* of a gentleman, striding impatii^t^fo jud 
: ile had removed his hat, for it pressed h^brmy ^ my 
in^^ sultty heat, and he pushed back Wavj’"^ 

^ "(Hidilng for a breath of wind to cool his 1n>c^v 
‘ yenwg^^" prttiibly tliree or four and twenty, 
auf&ciently attractive in featora^ ah^ 
li\a*facc spoke of dissipation, andl 
thalr Kai^^«!|t^ liHdling, It )sw a sedaded'il 
^'nkidbfliife ^fitted his steM. Oj 

'Jp>niig^''tO(aitBtinb^ on, th6\romid“'' *•* 

,1^44-' lay atoti&dfUili ' 

ItAai 


inany 
Making 




from the midafc of tf^ion il ‘ 

small, gijpssy opcnifig m wlf6>jl^ipA‘‘86t€ formed 

by the trees, -wheite rode 6<J^V liM hehn'’l>ltwed. * Ott tl^ < 
left of the wood lay the seashore, hnt it eould 
from that spot. It was in this green opening, so dork and ' 
sechided that One penetrating to it might fancy 
miles from the haunts of men, that the yontig tmui ,^isSg , 
imcmg, and an impatient exclamation at being kept Waling 
bufst m<«re than once from his lnw. Biit» nowi^thcfO 
advanced* towards him, breaking fiom the donso tt^, k 
form yonng and haiidsoino, and the hritated expression 
left bis face and he staited c<ig(i)y forward. It w,ur tliat ^ 
of I^avinm Glynn. * ^ * 

Kilt l^avinla Glynn grow ’ np to womanhood. Look at . 
her, reader a fmo girl, tall iJhd gracefnl, with pale, stathe-,^ 
like foatnres, impassioned in' excitement, cilm m repose ; 
bands of raven hair shade her face, and m her jet»blatck 
eye there is a flashing light, a brilliancy rarely suen itf 
women of these more northern climes. * 

With the increase of year? had increased Mr. Glynn’s 
ailments. He ha^ latterly taken it Intef his head thst 
Korfoik di^ not*8uit him; was too damp, pr too dry, Or 
tpo.-|$hlhthing. So he sold his pioierty there, and^took a 
house' fer sis months in a remote seaside village in Su^x. 
And ifwW there Lavinia met with Mr. Durham^ * ' 

he, this young man ? know not.'* She had 
cnoe^^lt^d him soon Sicer their arrival tA the village, in 
,one'*0f l^^kolitary ;walka on the heochi «It may be that * 
each ijfte n^uall/tStmok With the^attractions of t%otih@t: 
it mRjN^,tib^the loneliness of the place haiiish^.^to!|^ 
their iifiPle'ii^^ntkm^/orins «nd eeremonieS,' 

of iiwrodnotioa : certtna ” 

into qtliii< >e#$mh«^it;^ra^Wds * 

wbicb hid^htliMr4:hrf'^flTafe rifno. 
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meeting had hi to many others, and it was to lead 
to many more, o 

It is impossible to describe the sentiment ’with which 
> I^avinia Glynn regarded Mr. Durham. They had now me^ 
every day for five or six weeks, ay, more than once in each 
day, and to designate the feeling which had grown iTp in 
her heart for him by the name of lo\o would be to express 
it most iuade(juat<dy. A. more ungovernable passion never 
was indulged in : he hnd become to her all in all ; 'she 
would have given up heaven at his bidding ; father, mother, 
ties, kindred, all were to her now as nothing, compared 
with this attractive stranger, who had arisen to usurp every 
corner oMier ill-regulated heart. 

What could be expected of A girl broug^it up as Lavinia 
(Uynn? That she would curb this extravagant passion, 
when she knew not whether he for whom it w'as entertained 
^wa$ worthy or not ?— that she would at least restrain it 
within moderate bounds ? Ilow can you ask it ? When a 
child, in infancy, is alloived to indulge its every fancy, 
ordinate and inprdinato, in childhood left uncontrolled, in 
girlhood unrestrained, how, think you, wall it fare with the 
BtrougCT passWns of riper years ? 

Mr. Durham had told her nothing about himself. He 
may have been a r-jaerved imui by nature, though that is 
not often a characteristic of j^outh, oi^he may have possessed 
some secret motive for not Avishiug her to know much of 
himself and his antecedents. All the information im- 
parted to her iliis, that his name WffS Durham, that his 
parents were dead, and Chat lie was frcrfli fjom Cambridge ‘ 
Duiverslty* What had brought him to this^e^ired^sea^ooast 
village ? she asked him one day. A love of roving^w^ thu « 
reply. He hod come to it one morning in hcjidajr j^li^eds, 
intending to remain day, perhaps ^wo, and then ^t oS ^ 
again 5 bul^-hesaw Afr, and (jonid not tear himself away. ^ 
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cvplatmtioix tor Lavlnia, but perlups tertain 
cieclitort of tbo geullcmon’s could La\C gi\eu a differcut 
.colouring to hiu sojouiii there, W they bceu bo fortunate 
as to luin the fact. 

Bu their uicetingb had gone oil unchecked, from the fow 
fiist accidental ones on the scaslioie. There uero hcarcely 
ail) visitors 3ta)iiig in the village, ten or tivilvc at the most, 
ai^ these were middle-aged invalids, devoted to theiusolves 
and to the lecinitmg of their own health. They had passed 
the age of roiiianee, and it was nothing to them tliat a 
handsome giil and a sbyhsh-Iuuking man, both straugois, 
should appear to be stiiking npa ii a Ration; should oomo 
upon each other, on the sands, at all soils of wld honrs, 
and saunter c.uK:lessly away ^ogctlier ; now, further up the 
beach, as ifl ni pursuit of bietro and sc.x-6hclla ; now, back 
to the fields 5 and now, far away towards the forest, out of 
Right and memory. ^ 

In one of their stolen walks Ihcj b.id cemc uiion this 
recess in the wood, and, tiicd ami licatcd, Lavinia bad rat 
down in it. Ah ! it was better tLirc tliau in those public 
promenades, tlu^widc sca-bcacb, the open fields, the broad 
Wood-path ; for Mr. Durham could hold ih bis that fair 
hand (which, by the way, was not fair, in the romantic 
acceptation of the term, for tiiongli it was delicate in colour, 
it had ilhver been so*in stnicture), and make love as much 
os he pleased, with little chance of being popped upon by 
any stturiug stiagglor. And to this spot their stops were 
’ by tiadt agreement Hcncefoith directed, MrrDurham growing 
more devetedsau& Lavinia moic'pasbionately fond of him 
day day. Snt take yon carp, Lavinia Cllynn, that yoa 
gOfUot once too oftgp. It may be yon know not the 
danger that urhie from repeat^ solitary meeiiugs^ 
when yon are almm with a carel(»s, unprincipkid man and 
l£e impetuosity of your oifr woQntTdlJsii h^ lwrlt may 



sssim 'th««i&'ib;%wirA>A ^ 

l(»^*4i|>^ oh$'wliQ CBtt^systenjdJ^iy d^ive Ber 
plpptl^^Wd ontrago t]lo usages of -custom to be in bis 
t little respect be can continue to feel fot her * 
was’' an mi^ortnnato thing that Mr. Gljmn eliould ha\o 
Jhad/]nst at this tune, a renewed attack of the dla&td<T. lie 
* oame to cure. Some da}s he did not go out at all't others, 
jihlj for a fdVr minutes, leaning on Ins wife’s arm. JA^ia, ^ 
therefore, Waa at liberty to follow her own couise, Qco- 
idonally, indeed, when her alwonces weie uiuisually prolonged, 
Mh. Glynn questioned her as to how they were epent. 

“ Reading on the btacli,” or some such plausible excuse, 
was the ijady lepl/; and it was never (inestioned. One 
’’'person, however, knew of these fiejutnt meetings -with 
Mr. Durham, it svas a won/inTScii.int of Gljnn’e, 
Dobson^ a mnid who had not' lived with them Very long, 
bntjUrbo had wormed hcis If into LaMnia’s confidence. 
Bhe ttsnally attended Livinia in her walks— or w'as supposed 
to do BO ; and she entered into the spiiit of this cUndestme 
aifair eagerly. 

“ My lovely Lhvitiia 1 ” exekumed Mr. Durham, an* JfilsB ' 
Glynn caino forwards fioui the tiees, “ I ftared yon,Tton]d 
never come I ” . 

^“OJi, Arthur 1” she uttered, “ I thought I shoifld'iQiVd^ 
, g<mg,|Uad I I knew you were waitmg^for me, and*X. eo^Wd'* 
^Bot gtt away, for I was kept reading to my father*^ £[gd 
tiitece^btou p fire in the room, I thmk X shonld have 1^br(^i|rtL''' 
4® panjpWliet inti^it.” , ‘ o-t.* V. 

,^1'i^^ed tliat the threatening atoim had 
retuxdU^ijlp.jDarham. “ It seems to he comi^g*4)|ij^^'‘”* 
% she thought. <* Xf the 

^ wcndd^loyfidly walh tbrpugh if it^wprfrj^^j^j^gn^aB asp v . 


J6^ 



beveWficcfc'^ 
vivid, 

•passed 
bowetf fo,f 


■braj^e|v-.:i^^^M'iiot;;s}t^^^^ but stbod aj^e , 

Igdkii^ ' f’^t;', may be -questioned , , 

%t)r be^4|?'6^i“s of tbe increasing 

She no sigH^ bnt 

^b^l^^J^i^^^oVlhought but for that bne idqi. '■ -And ,i^^4ife 
I'hbgeii^k; ;iroi<^ spoken and told her it was n worthle)^! oi&jf 
!''sUerW^^not,have listened or cared. ^ 

So I3i^4*'^y remained. Mr. Duidiam.ttdiispcring'lijli^iktf^ 
iii s iqi j^tnig ., deceit that man knows so well how. V.w|ii8]|fe^ 
ahd j^\i“i» driflking it in,: ijpt as poison,. whiebj' 
to bS^^odl^ bttt .as the very sweetest ipcense pyer? 
up;to3(t.Wa^;', And the storm soon rsiged iy'all; 

Vttui siipiigtli..! , 
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niAPTET? TV. 

A STLIfN si MM(»NS. 

Tke filiados of iiiL'M on tVo (‘arUi when 

Luviiiiii (ilynn Unw ii^.n t(» lur lionic. Tl A\as a politary 
lionsp, Htanilint* jut opt^ido llu Mlhia(% smroniiilcd by a 
profliK ti\<‘ ijanbn : licmrrs, fiiut and taldcs, all 

to^(‘tlK‘r iji tlj li ai*rooalJ ‘ disorder often 

ob''<rvabI' in siiidl (oiintij teneiiants. A ^;)rivot hcdgo 
pn(do«>td it on t^^o .svt<s 'wliieb then' ^vas a ftato. It 
1 was not tlic fiont piitr.mei, l»ii{ approached it, 

went thronfi;l>-, tind \n.‘s pas^Mie^ sl(‘altliily across the garden, 
t(nvards the hide-door of ibo liouse, ^^hon some one darted 
out, in a crou<hin»? ])Osture, from some high shrubs, and 
si'ized her by the ami. IjaMiiia, albeit a young lady to 
\Nhoin “nerves” unknown, gave a ^taiUed cry. Yet 
it was only Dobson. 

“Where in t!io world hue you been,' Miss Lavinia?” 
was her hurried salataLa>n. “There has been the greatest 

nnnpiH : niis^sis and master AVhat is the matter ? ” 

brob off thp S^ir^aut, as she notieid her young lady more 
]>articnlarly, her si range and hurried aj^pcaranee. 

“I am not well,” replied Miss (llynu; “I — I hastened 
through the taiii, and I-r-T suijpose I fainted and feU. I 
am going straight to my room, and shall not come down 
again,” 

‘‘You can't go up to jour room till you have shown 
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yourself,*’ iui«iiTuptefl Dobson, aiitliovitatively ; and it nuiy 
hor^) bo montioncd fclmt Miss (ilymrs confidential faiuilutrity 
Avitli licf servant caiiKSod the servant to be farniHaj* with 
jiev — a natural sefjuenee, and one that is sure t ;0 follow, 
“They have been Miidinj;- all over tlio j^laec, and I was 
forced to hide iiiys<'lf out hcio, or uiast(‘r would have seen 
jue, for ho lias been dodi^iii" in ami out like one pos-essed. 

J (oil you what it is, ^lihs fiaMiha, if you are feeing to 
rei^afn out in this Avay, 1 can’t umleilalvi* to i*loak it wnth 
the pretence that you an* out ^Yiih me. 1 have been off 
iny head with flight almost, sto]»piiig out here in (lie 
lightning and thniuler.” 

“Ua*^ it thimd'Tod m) imieh ?*’ rh'iunmli^d LaA iriia, \agnely. 

“ Have you be(‘n deaf or a^l<‘ep r ” asked (lie giif, looking 
at h(‘r keenly, •“It was (Ik thundtT that so frightened 
master and ilissis ; they thonglit we might be on ilie sands, 
in the thick of it, Fiiglilfully loud it was, too ! ” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Lavinia, luivtily ; “I forgot. It has* 
gheii me a headaelio, and Lean think of noitiiug. I shall 
go and sleep it t»ff. (Sill me as iisiml in the morning,” 

“ Jhit I tell you, you can't go till they Iftive seen you,” 
repeated tlie scrwiit, ‘•Mis'^is Las rung Die bell twenty 
times, iiir[niring if wo we?-e come, and masters more nervoiiH 
than lie has lieeii for months. I liave lieard it all fiom 
here. Hark, he’s impiiiing again now'! Wlicre’s Mr. 
Durham?” 

“Gone houio, I suppose. I left liim long ago. Ifow do 
I know ? What a fuss pajm’s making I (to hi, Dohson ; 
say VC stopped on tjfp beach, and that I am tired.” 

“The beach nvon’t do,” bluntly retorted the ser^*ant ; 

“ the butler went there, and came back and reported that 
tlicrcL was not a soul all over it.” 

“Then make up a talc y^arself,” answered liavinia, 
darting past the maid, “for I tell yon I am not going to 
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be qneaiiutied to-uight. Say ilio thunder frightened mo, 

and I have gone to bed and can’t be disturli^d ; ^ay , 

^ anything,” 

*For a slioji time these clandoRtinc mootings continued* 
to go tm, and the bower to be a witness to many a Iovg- 
\o\v, destined to be broken, as love-vows for the mos^uait 
are. Whilst they uie in piogiess, let us give a wi»id of 
explanation about one of tlic two pmti(‘S to them^ • 

A few years proviouhly, Atilnir Diiihiini — by ^^llieh'^^p- 
pellatiou uo will conliuiie. for the presenl, to dchigiiate him, 
thougli ill gi\iii«j: (he name “ Dm hum ” to Lavinia Glynn, 
he had given one (hat was not Jiis own - beeanic a froshnuiii 
at (^inibi 4 dg(‘. Jlis uu'ther had died in his boyhooil, and 
ho hud j(‘(3ently lost liis father, a eieigyinun. The proj^eity 
h‘ft to Aithiir was very smali^— sea reely moie ^han enough 
to prejuirc him lor the (’hmeli, to which ho was likewise 
(hstined ; for his father, thoin»h enjoying an exeellcnt bene- 
‘^liee, was a free-living man, and spent in many w^ays where 
he might have savcul. ^ Befdse Arthur Imd boeu thi(‘C 
months at the iiniversit} he was deep in cverj thing that 
he ought to lia\e kept out of — bets, drink, lows, racing, 
billiards, suppeis, headaches, and a wholeVatalogue of other 
evils, all helping him to become a iniiwon in aceoi*daucc 
with our system o, ediioation. Kow Ai’thnr. Durham was 
a handsome gcntlt*iuanly young follow, a fascinating com- 
panion, and stood higli in iinuTisity favour, not quite, 
perhaps, with the deans and proctors, but with all the 
“sets,” high afid low of hit) college*. The consequence 
was tlnvt, instead of struggling lesoluUly out of the mud, 
whioh Avtis likely to smother him, as a poor dived 

deeper into it with cveiy'term, until at last the pf his 
allauH was obliged to he made known to hia UnclG, the 
brother of liis lute, f^tber, rich 3nan With m 'Only son. 
Very w’l’oth, and piorc sUeched than this good 
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’ mail, wlwn he found that lii» nephew’s Mibhtauec htul 
tliQp way of all (*ireulating inetul, Ihnt he daretl not walk 
about for fear of certain ominous laps on the shoulder, and 
4/h»it unless the more pressincf claims on him were settled 
lie could m‘t show his face a»ain at ( \imhri<lg‘0. Ihit he 
was so had an iiiK'lc, as nnclrs oo, for tlumgh he he- 
wailed and lectured, and lectured aid bewailed, makinsf 
Mr, Arthur, as he loudly hoped, repemt to the \ery end 
ol iliis heart sLrinijs, he ended by paying all the debts and 
made bis nephew* a suflieu'iit allnwanee to keep him for the 
remainder of his terms. So hack went my gontlemaii witli 
flying colours, and in another year was as deep in tiudcs- 
inen’s books as ever, and in otheis iiiorc jn’es^^ng than 
university tradesmeiiV. Artluir hurbam had not a bad 
heart, and bv ullture he \\as ^lot profligate, but the i>ve- 
vuleut (lis^ipatioll at the unifersity, the re(‘kkss society he 
mi\ed with there, drew him cm, almost imperceptibly to 
liiuhclf. He did not like to appioaeli hi'i uncle a second* 
time, and hence his bojoiun*at that obscure little watcring- 
]ilace ; for it w'ds necessary fo fie out of the way until 
something was done, tliongh whut tliat something would 
1)0 was a puzzle *10 himself. He found tlub place exces- 
sively slow; his own account of it, in writing to a friend, 
w'as that he was l)orcd to death ” : perhaps that ho did 
not quite leave it (aud the W’orld) for a better, W'as owing 
to his pursuit of liavinia Glynn. But gallant amusements* 
being quite “used-up” diversion at the univei-sity, Hr. 
Durham still found himself “boicd** cwisidembly, and 
one desperate day^llc t)ok heartland pen, aud wrote a 
letter to his un^Je full of self-contritiou, promises for the 
future, add prayers for assistance^ all jumbled up together 
as strong as the dictionary could make them. 

The answer came: a stern wummons* Hr. Atibnr was 
ordered to ‘‘come out of ttat dhirraceful hidliu?’’ and 
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appf'a.r forthwith before liis iiiiclc. If lie lost four-and- 
twenty lioiirs in doiuf? so, the old gentleman afl^rmed^ he 
V, ould not see or help him. And he was one to keep his word. 

‘‘■Whew ! ” wliistlcd Arthur, when he received the lctt(T, 
whicli ai rived about ten days after the evening of the 
htorni, “ what Avill Luvinia say ? ” ^ 

Wliut indeed ! Mr. Durham met her as usual th u dwy, 
and broke the nows to her. Hut. liopiug more oueetually 
to prevent remonstrance on h<‘r pait, lie said the Ruumi\)u» 
was from his college. 

“ Oh, but y»)u I'uiy uoi ! you /ntfs/ not go ! ” uttered 
Ijaviiii.i, Avlnm thi* lull import of the ncw^s broke ujiou her 
startled mind. “ Arthur, you know you dare not go ! ” 

*'TinTe is one thiug I dure not do,*' he replied, “and 
that is, (lisob(‘) the maudaU'. .You arc hot ^warc of the 
powM' ih(*^'‘ colle<rf‘ ]jroctors evereise over us, Tiiivinia. I 
Miiould he ruined foi lifo if T ivlused to attend.” 

“You niiisL refill* now,” she impetuously reiterated; 
“ \on eaiinot J('a\e me here alone. “ I should die of grief.” 

“La\iiua. luy deai\sL, clisobediciiec is an impossibility, 
and go 1 must. Hut you hive no need to let it thus 
iifTtct you ; ft)!' 1 tt.ll }ou I shall be back the instant I 
(‘an gt't libel ty.” 

“ Aiul our mar iai-c ?” she whispered. 

“ I am as anxious aliout all these^ things as yon can ho,” 
ANUS Mr, Diirliam’s reply. “ Let me obey this summons, 
and ] will bCc an hat arraugemeiits I can make.” 

“Whore am**! to write to }ou~AAl^it address? I could 
not live now, in your absence, without writing and hearing 
daily.” o" 

^Ir. Durham hesitated*': he had told her he Avas going to 
(‘amhridge, and the reader knows he Avas not. Her question 
pu/^led him. ** 

“ I w ill write and tell you,” he said. “ I don't knoAV 
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\\liat this Confounded nuiudati* may be for. Tlio beads 
be goin^ to ni>ticatc me ; uud 1 slionld not like yonr 
letters to fall into otluT hands. J will write, IjavJiiia.” 

“Oh, I'o not anay!” slio resumed jinploriiigly. “ laist 
night 1 droiinit that 3 <hi neut, and the time v.eut on -on — 
on - *nj(l yon ue\(r returned! The dream was so like 
nalily, that I li!i\e tlionghl of il all da\ long uith a 
^luuluer. Oh, Arthur, go not au:i} ! Ja'ave mo not !“ 

soothed lior into t ‘inpurary calmness, into an un- 
'Aillimr a( quieM'enco, and so (lej>ari((l. 

[t was late in the ov(7iii)g of the folh)\\iug day ulieii 
Ai’thur Durham pre^^ented hims(‘lf ]>e1*oro liis unelo iit liis 
eouniry residenee. old gentl( man Uas pacing his 

library, a handsome room, well stored uiih books. Ife 
turned bl)"riJy round uhci> Ajtlmr eiit( red. 

“Ho, sir,’^ ho said, darting um'trejuoniously into tho 
subject, preface or bompliiiumts, “what has become 

ot all )onr Solemn jwoinibcs of anMndiueni tjiab you made* 
to me in this \cry room ? ” * ^ ^ 

“Hir,’’ ciied Artliur, am deeply ashamed not to lia\(‘ 
kept them.” 

“(Vm you advance one argument in d»*<»enee of your 
disgraceful conduct ? ” lie resumed sternly. 

Arthur was bileiit: he knew that his uncle looked with 
no lenient eye upon, the thoughtless follies of youtli. 
Always a bookw'orin, always, even in boyhood, in delioaU' 
health, he had never himself yieklcd to tJieir temptations, 
and could make no ^ow^auce for those v\ho*did. Afarryiiig 
late ‘in life a wif^ fond of retirement, he had bcclnded 
himself ever sinoe on this his ancestral estate, bringing up 
his only surviving child, Dui’liahi (a family name : the 
reasoh, probably, of Mr. ‘Arthur’s assuming it when ho was 
at fault for one), on a most strict, model plan. They don’t 
always answer^ though, let them be ever so model. 
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“ r can only advance one excuse, sir,” observed Arthur : 
“ the almost irresistible temptations that beset at the 
university.” 

There are no temptations, none that may not lie sur- 
mounted,” retorted the older i^eutleman, calmly. “ To f^ot 
into debt, or keep out of it, is entirely at a man^ o^\n 
o])tion. Durham has been at Oxford twelve xnontli.N, and 
lie is not in debt. He has not li\cd up to bis illlo^vance, 
and he’s younger than you by years.” 

Whatever may hav<’ been x\rtluir’.s faults, want of geucrous 
feeling was not amongst them, and ho remained silent, 
lint it was witliiu his knowledge that his cousin Durham 
xvas alrt^i^fly soaring a few' kites in the air. 

“ Durham goes as a gentlomaii-coiuinoner, with an ample 
income now% and a large fortine in prospective,’’ he observed. 
” I am kuowm to hi' a poor man, who will liaVe to get on 
lioreufier by my luck or my brains.” 

“ If your list speoeb is intended by w'ay of argument,” 
resumed the uncle, [ don’t see how' it hears upon the 
oiiso. 1 should say it lelf‘^ against yon.’' 

It certainly did. 

“A v(*r> pretty career is yours, to fit you for one of 
God’s holy miinSters ! Tray, sir, which is deepest in your 
thoughts— how >()U shall host got out of debt, or into 
divinity ? 

‘‘Why, sir, the uni\orsity is not supposed to fit us for — 
for— religion, and that sort of thing,” replied Arthur, 
candidly. “ I <;uppose that comes with the ordination-v-K 
it comes at all.” , 

“ You may W'ell say ‘ if it comes at all ! exclaimed tlio 
i»1d man, pacing about iK his restless manner. is ’the 
wretched training of our young divines that is helloing to 
pull down the EstabUshment. Oh, you may laugh I Y6n 
don’t think it is coming down ? I can tell you, sir, .that 
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; unless a sweeping refom takes place, on more points tlnvu 
One, iu^i ccutniy’s time we sliaU all be dissenters. And 
tbc Kefoiincd Chnrch Avill bo left to take care of itself— 
•>vithout its rb^enues, though,” added the speaker, shrewdly. 

What au old croaker ! ” solilotiuized Arthur. 

‘‘ J^w is a minister of God prepared for his holy office ? 
how arc t/ou being preparal ? ” he continued, wheeling ' 
round and facing liis nephew. “ A’’ou went to school, and 
th%re you were taught just as the other boys w'erc taught, 
irrespective of future career : Avhctlicr to )>c a soldier, a 
pirson, a rake, no matter ; the training was the same for 
all. Then you went to the university, and Avhat d’yon 
do there ? ” 

I only do as others do,” de]>rcoaled Arthur, 

*^Just so.; tliat’s where, it ^s. You learn to dress, and 
swindle poof duns, and feast’ and drink, with graver vices 
that I will not put you to shame by naming. A few years 
of this folly, each year growing worse than the last, and* 
you j»resent yourself to a bfl^hop, he lays his Tiunds on you, 
and you arc turned out into the world to take care of 
other men’s souls when you care nothing* and know less 
aljout your own r’ 

“What a confounded old croaker!” tlioughb Arthur 
agaim; * 

“ Weil, there the .system is, and I can’t mend it, but I 
, know what it will do for England. Tlie people are be- 
coming enlightened, and, one by one, all abuses and anonui- 
liea will be swept a^y.” 

“ Meanwhile, wluit am I to do, sir, to avoia ucing swept, 
uipy ? jteoke V Arthur, coming to the point. ^Yill yoi; f 
forgive and Mist me ? I promise, on my honour, it shall 
be for the last time.” " . , 

“It would go agaipst my ftouscience to a^ jlajuaking 
him one of 
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are all alike,” observed tlio old man, speaking rather iin 
soliloquy than in answer. “How long is it bejore you 
can be ready to take orders ? ” 

“About twelve months,” was the reply. ^ 

“ And in tliat twelve months, if 1 set you free now, you 
will he as deep in debt as ever.” 

“Sir, again I say 1 Avill pledge yen my honour.” 

“ Ifoiiour amongst university students goes for what it’s 
wortli, I cxpecL I have no faith in it.” * 

“ What am I to say, sir ? ” 

“ I think the loss you say tlio l)ettor, after all you asserted 
once before. You arc my brother’s child, Arthur, and I 
perhaps ^^iglit to ^ive you one more trial. Get back to 
college, luisUjii your studies there, and give me in the list 
of yonr debts.” ^ 

“You arc more generous Ilian I deserve, '"sir — than I 
expected,” exclaimed the young man, the tears rushing to 
‘ his eyes. 

“Get yourself made a pursclii as speedily as you (\aii — 
and a clioieo speciincu you' ll make, to judge by these 
antecedents.” ^ 

“No wov.-^o^tlian the generality of them sir,” replied 
Arthur Durham. 


It would seoiiip that Lavinia Glynn’s ^reani liad been pro- 
phetic, for Mr. Durham cnever returned One letter came 
from him in the first week of his departusc, which stated 
that he \^'a3 leaving Cambridge for the house of a relative, 
and it was uncertain when he should return to the uni- 
versity ; but he would write again shortly.> ^ / 

He never did write. And as the days^ the weeks passed 
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on, and tliere were no tidings fi’bin liicn, no sign ol his 
retnrn, no proof evou tliivt ho wjis still in existence, 
Lavinia’s .state of mind was tomhlo. None can describe 
•the fierce, conflicting passions that waged war in it; She 
would wander and watcli through the livelong day, now 
pacin^fiercely in their old resorts, now’ hauntin,g the post- 
office with inquiries for letici-s, till that ediflec began to 
thinli her a troubled spirit, and now she would prostrate 
hdlself in that Avidc forest, in its dreary solitude, and call 
upon his name in her iincoutrollod angnish, and cry out 
for him to come back to her. But ho never came ; he was 
only proving himself another of those faithless cavaliers, 
celebrated in the song of the “ Barou'of Mowbjay,” who 
love and ride away. 

All that Tyas fill Laviuia.dl^un’s requital for her insane 
worehip. Wy bitter, no doAbt, but very natural. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT ARNBtlOOK BKCTOUV. 

A srNXV oomilry ro/iory. Tlic windows of i\ smdl room 
ojx'n to a verdnnt Ltwu, where the autiinni flowers were 
blooming in clustorb, under tlie-genial beams of the morning 
snn, and a well-spread breakfaist-tal>le drawn to the windows 
and wailing for its guests, yresrnitod a ple&san,t picture of 
English comfort. ' 

The first to enter the room was n fair girl of winning 
•loveliness, the only child of the house, and the more prcciom, 
perhaps, that tw^o sisters had died in childhood. She came 
dancing in, her blue eyes sparflling, and the enrls of her light 
hair waving, •Her features wen* of u charming delicacy 
rarely seen, a^^id her complexion was faii^und bright. It 
was Maria Remar, 

Dr. Roxuar cmie luxt, currjiiig his shovel hat. A tall, 
ixile man, with those alv^tractcd looks that one is apt to 
fancy characteristic of un intellectual clergyman, and a 
nervous restlessness of tlw luuids. There was a considerable 
likeness between, him and his daiightc^bnt in compids:ioti 
he was darker, his hair bpiiig of a fine b^wn. ' Mrs. Bctnar 
followed, and they sat dowm to breakfast. 

The'conversatioti turned chiefly upon one poiiifc*^ ,the 
approaching departure of Remaps cutirtc; pains- 
taking, hatd-worklng wan, wlio had held under 

the three preceding rector^ (them Gathi^tal'){Yings often 
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cliaiigo bauds), altogetlicr for two-and-tvvcuty years, and 
was rewarded with a substantial bcuebcc of 
tmnnm. Dr. Kemar was ibiuking bow to replace him, uud 
\was rumiiiig over in bis bead all the lower fry of clergy 
congregated in Closcford, the neighbouring cathedral town, 
wbei^is man-servant entered with the letters. 

Ambrook Ilectory and village were situated about seven 
miles from Closcford, .and this morning post was from that 
pWe only : the London letters, when there were any, came 
some hours later in tlie day. Two letters and the county 
uew'Spapcr Andrew laid before his master. Dr. Rcmar imt 
on his glasses — he was near-sighted by nature, not w'ith ago 
— and opened one of the letters. 

The doctor caught a glimpse of its contents : lie looked at 
the sides, hp locked at thp noddle, he look^nl at the begi li- 
ning, he looked at the signature ; and then the doctor turned 
pale and red by turns, and ilnally looked at his daughter. 

“ ^faria, here’s an offer of marriage for you ! ” 

If the doctor was perturbed, she was not ; and the amubod, 
all-unconscious glance she rnffied *to lier father proved that 
her heart was ns yet untouched. 

^*The epistle ’•—(cough) — “ is from my frjpnd ’’—(cough, 
cough) — “ what’s the matter with my throat ? ” exclaimed 
the doctor; but the truth w'as, he was agitated. **Givc 
me some more tea, Elizabeth — from my friend, Dr. Gore.” 
Maria laughed out unrestrainedly. 

“Why, papa 1 T like Dr. Gore very well as a prebcndaiy, 
as your friend ; butjio is too old for me to marry I lie is 
older lhan you ! , 

on the verge of lifty,” observed the doctor.; 
“ XeWrthelcBs. my dear, he makes you a very llandsomo. 
offer^ arid pTop^^s an* ample settlement. And he it pur 
Sub-dean ! ’* 

tyish ju^ple' WQuld tove l^farla alone!” exclaimed 
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Mrs.; ftomar, struggling between tears and peevisliuess. 

** This is the second’ officious offer she has Had. She is cwr 
• only child ; why should they want to take her away from us ? ” 

“ Dear mamma,” whispered Maria, drawing her mother’s « 
hand within hers, “ bo not afraid. I ivould intlier be witli 
you and pai)a than with all the sub-deans in the ChutjjJ?.” 

“ Wliab answer am I to make, Maria ? ” asked Dr. Remur. 
You had better read the letter.” 

^‘Wliat you think best, pipa : anything civil. Bub^T 
, conld not like old Dr. <^}(>re. The next time I sec hi in, I 
fear I shall laugh in liis face.” 

Yon are too fond of laughing, Maria,” rebuked the 
doctor. ”^011 had hotter school yourself on that point, child.” 

Maria looked down, and compressed her lips, for she was 
on the verge of transgressing ^licp. xViid tliS canon unsealed 
his other letter. ‘ ^ 

“Why, this is from the general post— oh, I sec — rc- 
Vlirectcd on here from Cdosoford. Curacy vacant — title to 
ordei’s — late father’s friend — ercfli table examination ! Well, 
that’s fortiinato, and will*sa\^e me the trouble of looking 
out, when I tufl just now so busy with my notes to the 
* Divine Commentary.’ ” ^ , 

“ What are yon talking about ? asked Mrs. Remar. 

“ It’s from my old tutor at Cambridge, iuqiiii'ing if I can 
■ give or procure a title to orders for a pupil of his, the son of 
a deceased friend. A clever youug'man, ho writes, and has 
passed a good oxamiiintion. It will be the very thing ! He 
can come hero for twelve iiionths.” ^ 

“ Then you must change again at the ijud of that period, 
a secoud'troublo,” urged Mrs. Rcmar.. .* ^ 

“ Not certain. He maj*suit my views, and teraain on for 
: good. Okd to do it, perhaps, I don’t suppose he is a 
^ young fellow with &ny intercut t an orj 3 iaai,)Yilson says.” 

' “ What is the name ? ” asked Mra. Betuari! 
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‘•Xaiiuj? I do not know whetlici* the Jotter mcntiuiw 
thfj niuiic. Oil yes, ‘ Oliaso.* Arthur Chase. Well, I shall 
answer this coiimuiiiication at once,” concluded T)r. Reinar, 
•gatlioring up his pipers and rising from tlic breakfust-tahlo, 
“ Aii^l the other one also, papa, if you please,” said Maria. 
” other one ? ” cried Dr. Reinar, who, like most spirits 
who live within themselves, was rtiinarkably forgetful and 
'»l>sti»icied. “Oh, tiuc ! I am sure I scarcely know what 
t^say. I fear the sub-deau will think you unpardonably 
insensible to merit, Maria.” 

“ I dare say ho will, ])apa.” 


Dr. lleiuat held a prebend’s* stall in Closcford Cathedral ; 
and, following prcbciidal custom, iwepared in November to 
remove thither, with his family, for the audit season. Most* 
prebendaries have a house dbiitiguous to thcirVathcdral, bub 
Dr. Rcmar, with the oxccptioTi of the month of November, 
during which the audit is held, and the fflur or five weeks 
he was in resideilcc, genei’ally made his honv at Arnbrook 
Rectory. 

All prebendaries arc supposed to lie under an obligatioii 
to reside in the immediate vicinity of their cathedral during 
four or five weeks in each year. During this iDcriod they 
ought to attend prayers in the cathedral once each day (nob 
taking any portiogjtjf the duty), and to pleach the sermon 
ou Sunday mornings — that is, foivr or five sermons in all— 
but this latterVduty they may delegate to a minor canon. 
No very arduous task, reader. •! think yon and I would ; 
hold a stall in a cathedral if wc could get it. . And for 
which they receive— I don’t like to say how inuch, for fear 
somebody should bri^g ah action againsj^ tne for UbeL 
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Before Dr. Eemat departed for Olosefo^^we Aew equate, 


Arthur Chase, arrived at the Eeotory . The Bev&rm^ Ajrthur 
^ Cliase be was now, for the Bishop of Closcford had obligingly 

■ "put hhu through the necessary preliminaries. It was even- ' 

. iug n hon he arrived. He had taken the half-past five, o’clock 

' conch from Closeford, and was set down about half-^st stv 
at the rectory-gate. Dr. and Mrs. Remar had stroUod out 
after their dinner, but Maria nas in the garden, and, saw 
Itim get off the coach. The young clergyuuin canx6 up vo 
her, and introduced himself. 

What most struck Maria wivs the remarkable contrast be 
presented to their late curate. The Rcveioud Joseph IJaU 
vraa a nwjfk, retiring man of six or seven and forty years, 
very humble, very silent, csiiccially nheu in the presence ol 
lus rector’s family, and in jxijfsou very plain, hlaria never 
remembered him to have \(*lun'larily addressed her bnt once, 

, and thou he had callc J licr “ Miss.” Bnt look at the one 
now before her ! A tall, elegant man, of great personal 
; attractions, nhosc bearing and manners were high-bred and 
relinod, who conversed with her in a tone of the most i)erfect 
equality, ubo ihade himself, at once, the easy, agreeable 
cumpaniou, uho was evidently quite as ifiuch at home, in 
good society as she was, and uho— iu short, to sum the 
• matter up, uho won her good will, oif-haud. 

Not only Maria’s. The doctor and Mrs. Bemar, the 
iKirisUoncrs, the farmer and his family whose house tras to 

■ 'bo lus home, for he had t tkcu possession of the lo^in^ of 
the late curate, all were wonderfully tt^en with the^youBjf > 
minister. ’And when Sunday came he jur^bed V 

- sermon^ 'whidi, whether it was his own £r not^ was of 
iwisugsivo eloquence, the epulcut farmers opeuly edhl^tu- 
lated the rector on his choice, and'tiie laltur im|«Ulifa his 

► satisfaction to his wife and^ daughter* Bnt 

oongtatulniion none remembered thatuphrswiidye voice apd * 
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eloquent tongue n»jr beloi^ td a Taad mnn as ueU as a good 
ode — uynister of tho Gospel though ho he. 

“ 1 8l»ll ask him to oome np and dine tvitli ns, after tho 
* second service,” said the rector to his vifo, in the pieuitnde 
of his satisfaction. 

Pei;})aps tho rector had better hare left it alone. Though 
how did he foresee, at that caily stage, that tho less Mr. 
''^haoe and Maria sjin of each other, tho better ? He could 
not look into theu* hearts, and read tho farourablo im* 
pression which had been mutually made. 

Not until nc\t Saturday did Dr. llcmar and his family 
loare for Gloscford. But in that sc veu days Maria Iwd boon 
more in the society of the nOw ciurate than she li%d been in 
tliat of the old one in all her life. Nut a day but he hud 
spent part of il at the rootorj, scarcely a day but ho joined 
Mrs. Bemaf and Maria in ‘their walks, the doctor being 
buried as usual in his study, up to his eyes in ink ancl 
manuscripts. Now he was chattering to them whilst thejf ' 
worked, all sorts of plcd'^llt anecdotes, talcs of his coUcgc- 
life — of course he was careful what he said here — leniiui-^ 
scences of his early homo, another conntry-rcfctory, and of 
bis lost but ucvcr-to-bc'forgottcn mother ; unreserved 
acconnts of his uncle, and his fine property, and all ho had 
' done for him, for Mr. Chase made no secret that his own 
had bow a thoughtl(|BS career, speaking of it m terms of 
«‘Qntcition. Now he would tio up flowers, and plnck the 
dying leaves off Mrs. Bemar’s plants ; now ho would come, 
.lai:^hinff, up to ^jKCtoiy, with a great quart stone .bottle, 
frotoj. gpod.iPamp Giles, for some more stuff for her 
rheqtniidji,\',aa\he' byte onnte had been wont to do, ol|ily Qrat.. 
he, in ^y modesty, would seek the supply frmU tl^ ^oOse- ' 

ke^r,.i^ from Bemax : now he wo^d in 

the Bnnn$^«|Ml^nwith Mrst Bemax and ^ 

be introda(^' to tUm^ Other hoonH^mfiae^ } eind in, , 
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the eveuiog he would he there making the tea>table pleasant, 
and aronsing the stndious, abati'acted rector to cheerfnWss. 
Altogether, when, on the Saturday, Maria sat in the carriage. 
: 0 n her way to Closeford, slic may be pardoned for letting” 
her thoughts run wild on the new and attractive companion 
they were leaving behind. They were to I’etum the 
rectory for Christmas, to remain ; and Maria already wished 
the time had come. 



( m ) 


CITAPTER VI. 

DJi. REMAR’S I)EOr«ION, 

It came : aud it went. The clear, frosty month of January, 
the warmer but less fine February came in, each in its turn, 
aud March arrived all blustering, but giving fair promise of 
a lovely spring. How fared it by this time at Arubrook 
Rectory ? JReaSler, you liq,ve little need to ask. How is it 
likely to fare when two young and as yet unoccupied hearts 
are thrown into daily contact with each other ? From the 
very first hour of their meeting, that twilight evening when* 
slio had seen him get off the coach at the rectory-gate, the 
ill-fated young lady’s interest Had been strongly excited 
towards Mr. Chase ; and now that for sbhie months they 
had been brougHt into companionship, he by her side 
ill the plenitude of }m manifold attmetions, that interest 
had deepened into iSvc. Not the every-day sentiment which 
is usually designated by the name, but the deep,, all-absorb- 
ing passion that sets its stamp upon all the future life. The 
elements of powerful passion were in Maria Remar’s nature, 
and though thejj^ftd hitherto lain in repose, subdued to 
calmness, by eduq^tion and religiop, they arose not the loss 
potent now thdfc their chords were touched. 

’ And the Reverend Arthur Ohase ? Dissipated as his 
college-life had been, reckless as its course, heedless as he 
had remained as to who, suffered so that he obtained the 
gBfttification of the hour, whatever Rs natuyo might will 



y* heart 

*®d jai-ayM that he migh^^^e'^^rtfiy . 
„ He giauced babk at his fonhcr folli« 
\|S|a.repehtaac6 j he sincerely hoped from he)^c^rtli.iiQ.lend ' 
ktja;^pod-Ufe s yras it that the “ religion ” had .*? edttve" -iyith 
ordin^ion^ as he had once suggested to' his, h^i?. I 
. . 'dh%’t khow^; iiiitit certain it is that he had novhec&h^i^r^. 


responsibility he had then assuniediii tlib sl^t 
CdJ ' Hp man could more earnestly hope and d^ire to 
^ fftlfil h« duties for the future. To be a faithful and sincere 
. Chiistian minister, and to some time call Maria Semiar his 
. wtfe, were now the aspirations of Arthur Chase. No plain 
(leclaration of love liad passed from Ifr. Chase to Maria, yet 
the dear feelings of each were betrayed in a' thousand ways, 
quite as certainly as words coidd speak them. But, Heaven 
blem Mr. Chase’s innocence I wideawake as he was in the 
.'ivays bf .thc world, he little know the nice distinctions of li 


■ cathedral towh, or he never could have admitted a hope that 
anything so obscure as a curate without definite prospects — 
and very definite ones, too ! — might dare to aspire to the 
daughter of Canon Remar. -• ' • : 

, A few weeks more, it was in ApuL and Dr. and 
ilemar's optieff wore tent open. It uaPbe a wonder to nrpst 
1 peoplo^that they had remained shut so long : hut, that one 
' in i^’ IKwition of Mr. Chase conld" presume to think of 
never entered into the exclusive ideas Of Dr. and 'Mrs. 
Itei^VV^thi^ he tm but the lowly curate ; 'a elerj^p*®. 
it ii, tif;^i hut one cast iu quite anoti&S’BpheteA te'tu^- - 
. oea^;!^ ^e thiy, hwmhle drudge, who,w6iUd‘‘hft1i9fd^ 

. Itke^'^MsHis eyes to royalty fOr a wife * to^l^^Mipoti 
of a-.prebendaryr : IK Von think theas dia t^ ^i^^re not : 
hold add cwt8!Md#$Mfl3Saji|f # ^ ■ 

f tiiite of 
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• ill what iv^ardw ilie^i, ftua I am now telling yuii uo txiic of 

nation. 

The way in which it came ont was very sliocking : every- 
^ locly said so. The doctor had an attack of something— he 
i'aid gunt, and his m ifo said rheumatism— Imt, whatever it 
Mas, it caused him to keep his hedroom, and diet himself, 
tor hi^was a uerruus mun in illucss. One evening Mrs., 
llcmar, who had liccu sitting with him, came creeping down 
iv Clio breakfast-room for her knitting, which she only 
worked at by twilight. Shu hud on list shoes, not to disturb 
the imwlid, who could not bear the leost noise when be 
tlioHght himself ill, and, pushing open the room door, quietly 
entered. Horror of hoiToi'i ! there stood Jfr. Chase and 
.Maria just outside tlie window ; his arm was fouiul her 
waist, his hand elnspcd hers, and he was whispering per- 
suasively to .her in the fiidinv light, their attitude being 
unmistakably that of lovers. Of course it was vcrydi-eadful 
— wc all know it, that is, if we arc elderly— and Mrs. Bcmar, 
stood transfixed : had she wituessed a licar’s paw round her 
d.iughter's waist, she would not •have been quite so much 
shocked. She uttered an involuntary cxolamatiou, which 
caused Mr. Chase to start and release Maria ; and the red 
blood rushed over hui handsome face. * 

He could do notHHg else than speak ont ; which he did 
at once ; all his love ; all his hopes ; how tenderly he was 
attached to Maria, hCw feri'ently he tnisted some day to 
make, her his wife. Hfra. Bemar w'ould hare pi’efcrred, of 
the two, to hear he ivas attached to her. SJrc was too angry, 
too dismayed, tw^ij^y. Of impassible general temperameut, 
she vms’capahlCf life Marla, of being aroused to great excite- 
ment, wd she flew apstairs to Di; Bemar. ' 

The doctor, for some time, could not make ont wUot was 
the disturhanoe, for with liQir frantic lament^lons and 
hysterical sobs, his wife ww» paitly unintelligible. But 
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when he did ccfinpreherid the matter, he trimbled out of bed* 
tvlth little eeromony as any doctor of divinity ever 
tumbled out yet, and, forgetting his gout and hfa rheumatism, 
thrust a portion of his clothes over his night attire,' and Sent^ 
Ws Wife to order up Mr. Cluisc. 

When the young clei‘g)Tnau entered, all agitated though 
ho was, the appearance of his rector struck him ac^'1)eing 
somewhat ludicrous. The doctor had Ijcen startled out of a 
doze, that light sleep which is apt to steal over iavalidS} 
the daylight fades, and he looked but half awake ; his face 
paler even than usual, juid his long hair standing on end, 
just as if he had been drawn through a liedge. Dr. Remar 
had been accused of affectation in thus w'cariug his hair 
longer thflu was customary, but those who were prone to say 
so know little of him : carelessness, inattention to personal 
appearance, had to do wnth the habit, not affectation. He 
was stiuggliiig into a waistcoat when !Mr, Chase entered, and 
^down he sat in his night-shiii sleeves. 

Ill vain Mri» Chase offered explanations. Dr. Rcinar could 
not understand thenr : he cealiy mild not. His mind refused 
to take in the fitct that it w as within the rauge of possibility 
for an unknown deacon to fall in love with a Miss Eemar. 

“ Are you in the full possession of your senses, sir ? he 
doinaiided at leng< h, after listening to what Arthur had to say. 

“ Why, yes, sir, I hope so,” deprecated Mr. Chase. - 

“ It seems to me not,” retorted the rector ; “ or else that 
you are forgetting all ideas of social decency, a more repre- 
htMisible crime than the other. Do you know that the 
youug lady whom you would lower ^^iir pretensions h 
MY daughter, and that 1 am Prebeudary'^Ecpiar ? ” / ' 

I am pf good family, sir, as you are aware,” suggestted the 
young clergyman. ** And though it would appear unseemly 
for me to aspire to Miss Rgmar under my present eircum- 
stauces, I hope I am not going to remain a curate aB my life.’^ 
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■ ‘‘Have the goodness to cohfine yourself to facts, not 
hopes,” coldly interposed Dp. Remar. “ You are obscure, 
sir — extuse me, I don’t enter into what you advance about 
‘ family ^as a clergyman, you are obscure, and likely to 
reinaiii so. I was a curate myself once ; wc must all be 
curates; but our promotion was assured before we entered 
the Church.” — Dr. Roinar’s thoughts were probably revert- 
ing ,to his brethren of the stalls, us he spoke collectively. 

% jVfe had interest to inisli us on : you have none. Sir, it 
is a positive insult to our order for you to cast a thought 
towards Miss Rcmar.” 

“Dr. Remar!” exclaimed Ai‘thur, much agitated, “you 
look but on the worst side, of things.* 1 am not without 
friends: my uncle, from his wealth and position, must 
possess some interest, and he will no doubt use it for me. 
I may not Iqug remain as! am now. Should circumstances 
change with me, should I be fortunate enough to obtain a 
good rank in the Church, may I then hope to renew m> 
addresses to your daughter y ” • 

“ Never, sir ! never ! the (jflicsMon is absurd. If you ever 
do gain position, it may not be for yearstt long after my 
daughter will have wedded in her own sphere. lJut did 
you attain it to-moiTow, an insuperable Car woidd still 
exist : you have no private fortune to settle on a wife.” 

“ Dr. Remar, let me beseech you ” 

“ Sir, no more ; out interview is at an end,” interrupted 
the doctor, imperatively, as he waved him from the room. 
“ Confine your thoughts in £utm*e to their jwoper orbit, and 
'never presume lie^^them wander to things above it. Upon 
reflecting over ^oilr conduct, I thiitk you will find cause for 
shame at having abased the frjendship and hospitality I 
incautiously accorded to you. Leave my house instantly, 
.and henceforth bear in mm<]^that our relations with ejich 
other .will be confined to those of rector and cuiite.” 
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Ajb Mr. Oba^e descended the abairs he eanie iipOu Mariu. 
bho wae lingeriiiig ia the recess leading to the breakfast*roQm 
door, the rays of the hall lamp falling aelatit holb dross. 
Terrified, sick and shivering, she had been dreading the ^ 
termination of the interview. lie pushed open the room 
door, drew her in, and clasped her to his heart. 

“ Oh, Arthur I AVhat hope ia there ? ” . 

’*Nonc, Maria, for the present,” he answered; a^d 
put aside her clusteiing curls, and held her pale cheek 
against his. Your father is bittcily againsc it : it is use* 
loss for me to ooueeal it, for you had better learn the truth 
from me, my darliug, than from him. In honour, Maria, 

I ought i)ot to be v/ith you ; and w e may not agaiu meet.” 

A low, wailing ery of ivviii burst from her. 

“ 1 may not fetter jou by vows, Maria,” lie resumed : “ I 
dare not, in honour, speak to jou ot hope for the future. 
Vet ill my own he.iiL hope is strong ; it whispers that our 
'‘'^tparaiiou will not be foi alw a} s, though wc must part for 
a time. Clorf bless jou and keep joii, my dearest, until 
that time shall come ! And should it never come ** 

He stopped in agitation : lie could not speak ealudy uC 
that inobability. The tears were streaming from Maria’s 
ej'es, and she clung to him in the bitter overwhelming ol 
despair. But !Mr. Chase knew that he was transgressing 
in thus piolongmg their interview : honour was ahvo within 
him now, however dead it might once have been, and with 
a brief, fervent cmbnicc, a passionate straining^ of her to 
his beating heart, he turned to the ha^ door aud passed out 
of it.^ !^^uria clasped hey hands togcthc5^ v'facching j^i^rougli 
the gkiss doors the last of that foim which had bteoincs<{' 
necessary to her c\istence. But at that moment slin 
her father’s voice calling h'lTshly to luir. kill 

me I ” she murmured, as shecturned to obey. ^ 

A good thing if it W killed h§i% - 
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“ MAY I NOT HOPE ? ’’ 

- ' ^ 

Tucb months wfent on to autumn. At the window of her 
dress^ing-roonf, in the prebendiil rosidonoe at Gloseforc], 
which window by way of lirospect had the cath^ral walla* 
and some restless rooks that were always flying about; and 
cawingy sat Maria Remari hej weakened frame pro|^ped np 
. with pilIow^» and the hectic of some disorder tliat looked 
very like consumption deepening her cheek and glistening 
her eye. ^ • 

The events of the prevfoqp i\pril had been too much for 
h^r.\ The forced separation from Arthur Chase had impaired 
^ hets health and strength. Dr. and Mrs. Bemsr liad pointed 
out^. to. heir the impossibility of her ever seeing him more, 
and^to gimrd against that event happening accidentally, she 
Waaat-once removed She bowed to the .will; 

parents s she ^^as by far too dutiful a child, had been 
: up, to attempt to sec or hearfrdm 

but the incessant struggle going 
IToft wifem her^lfn aching misery that titled her tbe^ 
w*hi^#he buried her inward lifei told upon her' 


w*h^i #he buried her inward lifei told npw jber^ 

. Ko particular disease fell over belt hptj^g^ 

^ 6so^kidelSlY% ; but when the Vecka. and moi^^ 

girewr worse ;Say :the^^ 
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fearful tWfor Dr. Remar! . To sacrifice his cherished 
pride and suffer his daughter to descend in the scale of 
“ aociety,” and become one \Yith that poor, obscure curate, ^ 
or to sec her die before his eyes ! He had to choose one of 
the two alternatives. But the prejudices of a prebendary, 
at least such a one as Dr. Rcmar, when were they^over- 
come His were not; for they formed part and parcel of .. 

. himself. It was asserted, in the precincts, that Mrs. Remaif'^' 
went down upon her knees to her husband, beseeching him 
to relent and to save their child. But this may not have 
been true. It is certain that JMrs. Remar was overwhelmed 
with grief, grief so excessive that it could not be restrained 
before her friends and visitors, though she only spoke to 
them of Maria’s illness, never of its cause, or-hinting at Mr. 
Chase. But there was no vslcnting on the c/ihon’s part, 
for his curate remained unsummoned and unnoticed at 
Arnbrook, and Maria grew daily nearer to the grave. It 
may be that Er. Roinar did not take this sombre view of 
her case, that ho thought tinro would suffice to restore her 
to health, or that some miracle would be wrought upon her. 
One day, about eleven o’clock. Dr. Remar, with his dsual 
abstracted air and restless step, was leaving the cath^ral 
after morning prayers, when, as ho emerged from the"' 
cloisters, his servant, old Andre^y, stepped up to him. ' 

“ A gentleman has been waiting to see you almost ever, 
since ton o’clock, sir,” he observed. “ Mr. Cha^e,”. ’ .. 

]Vho ? ” cried Dr. Remar, arousing himself. 

“Ml. Chase, from Ambrook,” repeStCl^Andrew. 

^ is in the study, sir.” ' e ' . ' % 

“The insolence— the presuming insolence of the . fellow, 
to intrude into my veiy house I ” muttered * Dr, Reinar, 
striding on briskly. “It is ^;ell for him his tv^elyemonth 
is nearly upi.’\ > ^ Z . 

He went in with the eji^uest ptoibte ex|«eession"^ 
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ftuil his browii hair Btmgy:Uug about more than ever : it 
aomeho*v had a knack of doing so, if anything put him our. 
But his -visitor caino forward to greet Jiim with a bright 
* smile and beaming glance. 

Insolent ] ” muttered the canon again. “ To what am 
I indebted for this nnexpccited visit ? ” he haughtily in-, 
quired, voiichsafuig no previous courtesy of words, and 
fcl&aftding bolt upright near the door. 

“ I have come to ask for a few days’ leave of absence, 
sir,” replied the curate. ‘‘Yesterday afternoon’s post 
brought me some most nnoxpecLod news. My poor cousin 
Durham Chase, lias met with an accidoylal deatli, boating at 
Oxford ; and my uncle has sunimoued me to Us presence 
without delay .i’ 

“ Witholit reference to* my^ convenience, T suppose,” ob- 
served the stately prebendary. 

“ Under the circumstances, Dr. Rcmar, I hope you will 
accord it to mo. There may be business to gone througli 
— I don’t know. I am the )*eii> now.” 

“What ? ” cried Dr. Rcmar, a little mov^ briskly. 

“ The heir tg the family estates and to Durham Park. 
My uncle has no other child living. Godjrtiows I Bineerely 
grieve for my poor cousin ; but — but in the midst of it, Dr. 
Eemar, there is a thought that will intrude — that ” 

“That what, sir?*” interrupted th(3 doctor, putting a 
suddeh stop to bis curate’s hesitation. 

“ It does not become me to speak of these matters with 
; my. cousin ye|p.MnlJ\iried, but — may I not liope,’’ he con- 
:tmtied,^ stiU a littte hesitatingly, and his fair features flmth-. 

" ing^ “'that wifih this wonderful change in my prospects F 
lUay be allowed, on my.return, to see Miss Bemar ? I hear, 
sir, she is fearfully ill.” ^ ^ r ‘ 

“ Bemar is not in robust health,” replied the doctor. 

' bring our fptesent interview, to a will 
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ocoijdjxm tttjg iieaveoi.ftWwnceyoTt 

P^y'^resent my compiffientfi and condolence 
.. T^6^'liist flenteiiee was quite sufficient— at J^t'OTBur ^ 
thought it flOrrto give promise that the heir Iw tlre ljr^ 
lands of DmWra, even though he did aspire to th61v*i^ of 
Miss Tlemar, would he received on a very different f^tiUg 
•froip^tlmt on which thepoor curate had been. 

And V> ii- proved. On Arthur’s return he made ins' 
proposal' in dne form, bached by the offer of a hahdsome 
, settlement, and was admitted to an interview with Maria. 

, .Only just before it took place, on the some morning, Imfl 
she. leatiiV from her mother the clmngo in her prospects. 
She wui painfully agitated when he entered, .and hp scarcely 
less so at witnessing the fearfuj change that a few months’ 
mental disease had wrought, llso words, at the moment, 
passed between them, but ns the door closed behind, Mr. 
.'Cb^ <^d he. advanced tow'ards her, Maria ro86 into a 
. ataUdiiig posture, and staggering a few steiw forward, fainted 
as hp caught her, ' 





CHAPTER VIII. 

NEMESIS. 

We must now go back to I^avinia Glynn. . , . 

She was staying, when \rc Ifist saw bcis at that qnict little . 
sea-coast town in Sussex. Not many weeks aftet the do- 
liarturo of hii» whom sAe only knew by the name of ' 
Durham, Mr.,,on(l Mrs, Orynn* fidgety ns ever, discovered 
that the seaside did not agree with them any in'ore than, 
Norfolk had done, and they removed from it, and took tip'^ 
thefr final abode in London^ But what a life wasLavihia^s 1 
Hw wllble thoughts, wild and sinstibdncd as they had always 
heiro,yei% concentred npon him whom sh^ had set up in . 
h^' he&t tp ^owhip. As the months dragged their "slow * 
jkai^h dong, and he never came or sent hey Vord 'oc token, 
t^e^sA^sh of her reflections deepened into despair, but 
that the calm mind can form no idea of. 
MghtJjmd ’day, night ^nd day, she had no rest, or if she 
'df;||iei6r nature’s weariness, sink into a troubled sleep, 
dtaaWB bnt renewed her waking misery by porfanying 
Mi^iil'Darflam. 

|ig ^^^j^ipl&ca)feot be nccessaiy to explain. her|'‘j^^j. 

Arthur Chose ^ere'bfl'e anicl’ fh^J 
fpy, long ago dimn^ ; 'b% 

. it mayjie essentiai to add a ^ of which hie A kn^ws 
that Mrs. Bemar the inter, of Mr.' 
^jGfyn^; Twy- little inter^^ ha| bwn'ke^' up between 
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the families, living, as they did, widely apart ; hut whoa so ^ 
important an event as the marriage of Maria drew, on^ the 
, doctor and Mrs. Remar thought it right to recognize more 
closely the relationship, and they forwarded, quite at tho 
eleventh hour, an invitation to the Glynns to visit Arhbrook 
for tho ceremony. 

How oan we describe the oliangc which had taken placc^^ 
in Maria ? Reader, you have shivered through a dafic^ 
tempestuous night, on which no ray of light has gleamed to 
relieve tho howling wind, the terrific storm, and watched it 
give place to the joy of morning, to tho rising sun, the 
opening flowers, the dewy grass, the sweet carolling of the 
birds, aiifl you have marvelled at the change. Even so was 
that wrought in Maria Rcinar. t 

The winter months had heeu ‘spent by her in a trance of 
happiness, for they were again at Arubrook Rectory, and 
^ Mr. Chase, who retained his curacy, was at her side. Her 
sweet face was now radiant witji hope, and surely nevet did 
a union appear to advance under more genial auspices than 
that of hors with Arthur Chase. The marriage was' to take , 
place in Aijril, and, after a temporary absence, they were to 
return and take possession of the Rectory House, Dr. and 
Mrs, Rcmar making their future home at Oloseford. There 
was no necessity now, in relation to pecuniary matters, for 
Mr. Chase to remain iu tho Cliurch; for his fortune would 
be abundant, but lie preferred to do so. 
may be said serious, sentiments which had 
in his heart, were not lessened by his'ancei 
/‘Glynn? Glynn?”' he exclaimed, ‘the, name, of these 
new relations, new to him, grating on hijs ear ; of what 
county are they ? ”, , \ . . . / . 

“No particular county tl^t I know. of,” r%ii^ lHaria. 

' “ They reside in London.” ' . . 

' “ London^ do they j? ” he rejoined, with a of ^ 
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oion to wealtfi^'^' 
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.. ‘^Why ? ” asked Maria. “ Did you roeognizc the naiuo ? ” 

“Yes.f A— college friend— of inino was named (Jlyiin.” 
^ You may well blush, Reverend Arthur, and draw that 
girl’s fair face to yours, for it is a blush that you don’t carp 
she should penetrate. But it wants scarce a week now to 
the wedding, and they have other things than names to talk 
about. Especially as Mr. Chase was going away that 
evening for several days. 

‘‘We will not go,” decided liavinia, upon the arrival of 
the invitation. “ What arc the Rema-rs to us ? Or this 
curate I ” The old habit, you see, reader, of consulting her 
own imperious will: and iMr. and Miis. Glynn acceded 
passively. They had never yet done otherwise. IBiit the 
maid, Dobson,# the former dangerous confidant, was 
Lavinia’s confidant still, and al*|p urged her young luisti’css 
to reverse her detci'inl nation. 

“Mr, Durham,” argued Dobson, and the colour rashed 
violently to Lavinia’s face, it always did at^the mention 
of that name, “ never comes to seek you, he ucver means 
to ; and, were ho so inclined, he has no clu^) to where wo 
are living.” 

Lavinia listened impatiently. 

“ It seems to me, then, that if you care to find him you 
must ^0 out into the world. You may drop upon him in 
some odd comer of itT And if not, any change for you, 
Hiss Lavinia, must be beneficial ; rather than you should 
ooi^inuo in this dead-alive state, withouj hope, without 
' ehergy^ your vey/^ life buried in the past I ” 

“ Then let usjjgcf I ” exclaimed L&vinia, one of the ideas 
suggested serving to arouse herefrom her apathy. It is 
probable, -however, that the servant h*^ only spoken 
interest^ly : sAe may have no objection tJo yj^y the 
. mo?iptQny 6f her life by a country excursibm “ Getovei* 
^ Quickly a? you <^n, Dolwn,” costmued 
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Lavillia ; “ wo will go into Closefordshifo.^* Aiii Mr. atiU 
MiS. Glynn oncfe more bowed to her redecision 

It Wanted but three days to the marriage when tfte 
family arrived at Arubrook Rectory. * 

** ITow thin and pale you arc ! ” exclaimed Maria to her 
cousin, when they were growing sociable. I always 
pictured you as being so differcut — the very image of health. 
Yoh must have altered of lute year's.” 

“ Perhaps I have,” returned Laviiiia, crimsoning violently *, 
^‘l don’t know. Hut tell me of your future husband, 
Maria. Is lie handsome ? AVhat is his name P ” 

Arthur,’' replied Miss Rcmaijpassingby the first question. 

“Arthur ^ ” almost screamed La\iai.i. 

“• What is the matter ^ ” said Maria. Do yoti not like 
the name ?” , 

“i>o I iwf lilip it f ” murmured Lavinia 'to herself, her 
eyes filling with tcar^s • “ what othei* name can to me bring 
its chann with it ? ” 

'riic day preceding thp w/?d(ling arrived, and Mr. Chase 
had not retunicd, l)nt he w^as expected by the evening coach 
from Closoford. An afternoon stage^ brought certain 
paraphernalia conneeted with the approacliing ceremcay ; to 
wit, the wreath tint Jlaiia was to wear, and the bonnet for 
llcinar. The young ladiis eagerly took up the Wreath 5 
when it xvns discovered that by some strange oversigfit (the 
wrong wToath probably forwarded) orange bloseoms had 
l>ccn omitted in its construction. 

“ Tkie is no time to send it baek,” ob^ved Mrs. Remar -r 
“ we must go to the milliner’s in the vih^e and few 
spi-ays from her to mix with the wreath, told^mo to-day*' 
slie had sotnc fresh ones/’ 

“Poor thing!” exelaimed Maria. “I d«c:esay rim 
onleved thoib on purj^e, ‘hoping *we some- 

Buy them all, minima}' ' 
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and Mr.: Oljnn at. tUc. dotortrtaLble^ aud 
. }japa^;,^d .^aria in tbe di»Wg-rbom, . Maria tlic 
>vr^]^' qat^bf the box, and began pulling out , a spra^^Hre. 
and tii<w to make room for the additional ones abo w.dhld’; 
have to pat in. f ;,■ 

Just at .that time Dobson was in the kitchen gossiping', 
with tbe cook, when the eveuing stage from Clo8cford', thcJ 
X’eiy one. which had firet hronght Arthur Chase to the 
house, drew np to the rectoiy-gtite. Dobson started from. 
hcr s^..attd rushed to the window. 

“ IFs not that Mr. Durham P.” she exclaimed. ’■ 

The cook ranged her eyes ronnd the landsca^K!, add itMiged/' 
them again Ijoforc she answered. “ I don’t see nobody, but 
Mr. Chase.” . * . - 

_ - « There I that gentleman coming up to the house. Ho is 
leaving the path and crossing the hiwu. It is snrely Mr,.' 
Durham,” . 

tX “jThat is Mr. Chase, I tell j'tii,’* cried the cook. “ He is 
^goiiigjii^ through the breakfast-room windpws: he often, 
''doc4%'s . ' 

want here ? ” demanded Dobsqii. 

.A^i!^W/he^e !•” retorted the cook: “why,, that’s Missi 
fM^li^Rjnr^e^’qom.’* . . , • „ 

-! '“.HdS^ii be good to'mc ! ” c.xclaimed Dobsou,, startlingly, 
’i^.mean.to tell me it is fhaf man. who is to loarry 

. ' • . . 

for any. answer, she rail sw.iftjy from 
' ' '■^h^^^j.lpok^ after *her in aniij^e««!Uti,.i^i|; 
^li^e^girk^ust, 1» ^^gone-cin^y,’’. 

as he 
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The room had two dooiv to ifc, one leading to the hall, tli6 * 
othit opening to^ the dining-room. This latter door was 
ajai'i md Dr. Eoniar and Mr. Glynn, who wer« within, 
could hear every word tliat jmssed. Dobson had run so 
quickly tliat liei* breath was gone, and, without speaking, 
she seized Mr. Chtise by the arm. 

“Ah — what— Dobson!” ho ejaculated, Vis equa- 
nimity slightly shaken. “What brings you here^? ” 

“ My better angel, I trust,” replied the woman, who, wluit- 
cver lier faults, was attjudi(‘d to Lavinia Glynn. “I should 
rather ask what brings you here, Mr. Durham, when you 
ought long ago to have hecu with Miss Lavinia.” 

“ My good woman, don’t talk so loud. All that is past 
and gout.” 

“ Past and gone for you, sir, but not for Jier. You Imow 
well that you gaijied her wl^lc love and solemnly vowed to 
maiTy her, and that you ou<;Jtl to maiTy her.” 

^ “ The truth is I was wild and young and careless, and I 

did talk nonsense to Miss Uiynn. I am sorry, and, were' 
the time to come over agtim, I would not do so ; but it 
can’t be helpcc^ now. Loose my arm, Dobson.” 

“ Not till you promise to make her reparation. Talked 
nonsoiso., indeed 1 ” 

“ I know of none that I can make,” answered Mr. Chase, 
essaying to free his arm, without violence, from Dobson, 
Hut the woman’s grasp was strong and determined. 

“ There is only one way, sir — marriage ; keep to your 
promise and marry her. You can do that.” 

** Don't talk nonsense ! ” he cxckHined us^grily; “ Release 
your hold, Dobson, or you will comijel ifle to use 

“They say you arc about to marry ter cousin, Miss 
Reniur.” * ^ ^ 

“ Her cousin P’ he cried aghast. : ' ' . 

Yea; her own cousin. And notr,'sir, ijfyoa p&sfet in 
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^ that, I swear I will stop the maraago. You must marry 
Miss Lavinia, and no one else.'* 

* Ahsard ! ” he uttered haughtily, his temper rising, tis 
he va’cnolied his arm from her. “Lavinia Gljrna is no ‘ 
lotting wife for mo.” 

Dobson was silent, perliaps Sir. Gliase thought siknmly 
and he Igft a bank-note in her hand as he turned from tho 
' room. However jH)te]it its influence might have been at 
ordinary times, 'Dobson flung it' to the floor noAV. Hud she*^ 
been aware of its value, she might have treated it with less 
disdain. 

Mr. Chase Avent npstaii's and entered tho drawing-room,, 
and following, Avalkcd I^Irsi Roinar and Mrs. Olynn, Avho 
had just returned. In the obscurity of the fading day, he 
did not recognize Lavinia Glynn, but advanced to Maria, 
and stole a greeting. • . ^ 

But Lavinia knoAV himy and all sense of ontAvard objects, 
Siiving himself, seemed to leave lier. A mist rose before ^ 
her eyes, the room sAvam round, eunsciousness«of tliose in it 
faded from her remembrance, <md slic fell at life feet with a 
cry of pain, and clasped his knees in her wiljji, ungovtTiiable 
impetuosity. 

“Ob, Arthur I my love! my promised* husband I I 
thought you would never come ! Hoav could you desert 
me and leave me to these yeais of dreadful despair f ” 

“What mistake is this?” broke from the dismayed lijs 
of Mrs. Bcmar. “ Is not this gentleman a stranger to you, 
Lavinia^ ’’ 

• “ Arthur, detest, spoak to them I ” she Irnploml ; “ tel 
them we, are no ^itimngers. Would wc had been ! ” 

What Ml*. Ch&e Avas about to stammer forth in explana- 
tion he alqja<^ ettn tell ; bpt Mr. Crl^nn now entered the room 
and forward, liia voice raised in passion. 

“ JM&r. Ohtoe--if that be your name— may I inquire if the 
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coiivemitiou yoaliave just held With a pei^h i» the breuk> 
faat-rooia had T<ieroncc to this yoirag lady, Miss Glynn 'r ” 
“Hft knows it had,” cried Pobson, advanoiog from 
.h&hind uud giving vent to her anger. “Deny it if jou 
dare, Mr. Durham ? ” 

** I met with this young lady ttro years ago, and — o —few 
nonsensical love-passages i)asscd between us, nothing more,” 
stammered the young clergyman from between his IMd lips. 
’Ho, perhaps, was os anxious to save her reputation Us to 
c'cculpate himself. 

* “ Ijiar 1 ” nttored Dobson, coufroiitiug him. “ May 1 
never stir from tliis siwt,” she vehcuicnlly added, addressing 
tliosd around, “if ho did not win her love and confidence 
and prohiisc to marry her by all the most sacred vows in 
tlu' sight of heaven ; and slic believed liim, and has just 
been breaking her licart fvrdiim ever since. But ho w.is 
not Mr. Ohttsc ; ho callod himself Durham then ! ” 

There wivs a dead sik-uoe. Laviuia had buried her head 
at the foot u^Mr. (Jhaso, and lip looked ready to go into the 
nv\t World, he was so agitated and ghastly. Dr. Remur 
spoke up. , 

•‘Sir,” he said, pointing to Laviuia, “ asc you prepared to 
marry Ibis young lady ? ” i 

“ My sins are being heavily visited upon me,” nturmured 

the nuhappy young man. “ 1 ” 

subterfuge, sir,” timiidercd forth the rector. • **i 
demand a plain answer." f , 

” 1 caimot mprry her,” ho replied, turning from the fallen 
girl whih a shudder. “ I can many uoue^ve her who w.S8 
aboui to Ijccomo my de&r wife.” .i, ,, 

” And that you shall never do I ” said, P^ben^y Itemar. 
Some one thoj|;ight then of looldng ronpil tax She 

was ftaudii^ behind, laug^n0, tboifgh seemed 

tised aud rigid, the wreath cleijjfihwl hand j 
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tvliieh startled them all. 

Her mother hastened to her and spoke , hut she did not 
• seem to hear or to know any one. Mi. Chase essayed to 
•House her, and under the chnumstances, in their tcrrihfe 
li.n for h(.r i Cason, they suffered him to approach lu*r, 
tit he Ibttdc ills exit from the lumsc ; but she vias c(][na]1y 
nis);usib!e to him as to the rest. They rcinuvod her to bedr 
and sent for half the physicians of ('loscford ; but us the 
days went on, though her features resumed their ordini|i} 
aspect, it was found that her intellect uas irrecoTcrahly 
gone. 

Not at first was she remosed to an nsjinm, bnt^it was at 
length thought that the care, the rational treatment pmsued 
in those recepUCclcs, might.cveuluully prose of lienefit ; and 
she w as placed w hei e the readcrlirst saw her. She w as never 
siolent, and, saxe upon that one subject, could scarcely lie 
said to be insane, but the dchiiiion that she was about to' 
lie married did not leave licr, and in the coldest day in 
whiter they dared not dress her in anything but white ; 
wheuever they attempted it, her disU-ess *was painful to 
witness and difficult to soothe. ITor only occupation 
was that of weaving wreaths : and she could not be won 
to any other. It would seem that some chord of uiemot}, 
uuosplainablc to us, syis touched, counceting her imagiuii-' 
tion yith that fatal night and the wreath slio held. In 
suuuan' they provided her with fresh garden fion^, lu 
wititor w'lth artificial ones, and she wor^ihem into gar* 
lands. Wh^ tiiey jRrere finished an^laid aside, an attendant, 
unseen AA the string, and scattered the fiowets into 
the bask^ re^y foil the Ql-fatcd girl to usengain. Ohe of 
her ddnsiAiB hea, that hhr father and mother were keeping 
her lover fhnd her, and after ea^ interview iritti fhlaai her 
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caused tlie.itiedical men to forbid their visiting ber, save 
at rarp intervals, A painful prohibition for Dr. Kemaa; ; 
uo \youdcr, all things considered, that his hair turned 
; ' white. Mrs. Remar soon pissed to a ivorld where sorrow ^ 
and suffering cannot enter. 

I can tell you nothing of Laviiiia Glynn — nothii^ good. 

. It is said that her parents’ hearts, so idolatrously bound 
•i^ip in her, were broken. She left tlieir house, tmd entered 
upon a reckless career, and people “ talked ” much of her, 
but she never again saw Mr. Chase after that dread, 
explanatory hour. 

And what became of him — Arthur Chase ? Tmly, as he 
said, his )|iiis were visited licavlly upon him. Many curious 
versions of the atfair came out to tlic world, in most of 
Avliich the young clergyman wfw ix*presented as a sinful fiend 
— a second Satan. Opiiiiofis* were divided vb& to whether 
his gown would be taken from him, some holding that it 
would. Others ridiculed the idea. “If every clergyman,” 
they reasoned, “were to^ lose' his gown for peccadilloes 
committed before he wore it, the bishops would have 
. enough to do*^’ — which nobody can deny. Mr. Chase, 

, however, settled the matter himself, by*qiiietly resigning 
it, and was the Reverend Arthur Chase no more, ' He left 
Closefordshiro, and, after his uncle’s death, resided at 
tDurham Park, leading so quiet a life, that the neighbours 
said he would relapse into what his uncle was before him — 

, a misanthrope. Hut he carried on groat improvcinchts on 
his estiito, and iR) one ever applied to him for assistance in 
vitiu. In a neighboimpg town, populoj;iB,\nd. 
for its morality, his stealthy deeds of e^rity^ weirc Weil : 
known. The erection of large, well-appointed building 
it was one of his very first act? : ft is a reforma&igr iiHyliini 
for the outcasts of society* . imposing 
forms its chief entrance^ and pvei:^ this letiera 
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llittt do liofc readily catch the oyc, is engijftved a verse from 
the Hply Scriptures : , 

“ Rejoice, 0 young man, in thy youth ; and let thy lieart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes ; but 
kiiow^hoUf that for all these things God witl In ing tlaie into 
Jttdgmenl,'' 
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THF. HEVfTIES OF Eni’llY. 

Lif itnusiial seUfiation Avas ^created one day in the village of 
51)1117, by a report that sdioebody had talien the long- 
inmhabitod lionse, with the stone balcony and gi'cen 
'oraudah, which was situated in the centre of the street. . 

Who conid have hired ib ? The whole vilfigc was asking 
/he question one of .motlicr. * Those cousins of the toiths, 
)r the people who had come on a visit to the Hall, and 
wofessed to lilds Ebury so well ? No, none of these. Tt 
wte K stranger from London, quite unknown to every one, 
for there soon appeared a shining zinc plate on the newly- 
varnished Oak-door, bearing in largo, veiy prominent Ictteis, 
“ Mr. Geryase Castonel. Consulting Surgeon.” 

^)ury was in ecstasies. A fashionable doctor was what 
the place wanted above all things ; ns Ut Wihuingtou, he 
wak nothing but an apothccsiry, old now and stupid. Only 
dk,^' Imfpre, so the tale went round the whist^tables, 
krhenlie wa^ eaUed in to Mrs. Majpr Acre, an elderly dowager, 
he had 'the insolence to teU her he could, do her little 
' that if sire would cat Jess and walk mot^ the would 
ft 9 t want & doctor. They, had put up. with Wmnington, 
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rftpcoially Vlion he had liis young .^urtnet, 

a gentleman of fortune and position, who had ]<dije4 him 
fcome time before. But this gentleman’s wife,hii4 faUen 
into ill'healtb, which had caused him to quIt.Bbnry and 
<-eeh a winner olimato. \ / 

Mr. Oorvnse Oastouel arrived, and took possession of its 
raidonce. Ton all know how fond we aro ajit. tb W of 
Jjtcsh faces, but you cannot know how rapturously fond 
Kbury at once grew of his. And yet to a dispassionate 
observer it was not a prepossessing face : it was silent, palo 
and uofatUbmahle, with a grey impenuti-ablc eye that disliked 
to look at you : and dark Iiair, 'I'hcy tried to guess his 
age : somp said five-and-tweiifcy. some thirty : it is most 
proimbly near the latter; a small*mado man of middle 
lieiglit. ' • 

Boor Mr. Wiiiuiiigton ! He had aitended Bbmy and the 
uounly round for forty yeare, walking unostentatiously on his 
•two kgs, and never, unless the distance was really boyoud 
them, using a'liorso or carriage, and then it was borrowed or 
hired. But he had to witiiess the (Uhut of Mr. Castonel in a 
stylish cab with u tiger behind it ; Imth of thonewest London 
iniportutiOu ; ]^lr, t.*a8toncr8 anns being eiiinkadued on the 
cab, and Mr. Oastonel’s l»istc on the boy’s dress. Be never 
stirred a {uofcssioual yard without this cab. If a patient at the 
UC.U door ealled Mni in, the eab took him there, (lenendly 
ihe boy would be hoibte<l u]>, bolding mi by the stjjiift after 
the apptovetl manner of tigers ; sometimes, when It was 
ifr. (.'‘wtonol’s pleasure not to drive himself, he. sat by his 
.imtst(9‘’»s^^and took the reins.. Mr. 
of sitting.v^. hack in''lih cab, 
wlu'n its head was np they, were invisible j aui^prtids wi^ 
the eab would go dashing at a heEC| rate Up i^^^wn the 
str<u^t, t'ntil Ijbuty becamedamilim; Jftth iH^jp^l^aritJf 
It W.IS Uie tauto of, no end of believing 
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tlic fot 

thd}r:i^^TO§|eJbpdie^^ ' Hwo <^<t]boso ho^^ \me ixisgessed 
.by^r^ 0^lii^l-*!?fiiie, valuabte animals^ aud oua^or otlicr 
' ♦NWWrabvays jtb bo. seen .with, ^ cab l^hind if, ,. liurely 
, iKsm dk ^ stranger fall mtosoe*\tcusive'ipra<Jti^e,.iaj 
by apj^mnccs, as did Mr. Gorvasc Castoncl ^ . 

TJiigi . first patient ho was summoned tp was Miul Majov 
Aeiaj. Jt may bo observed that a. family in Ebiiry pnc^. 
:.m’ot<5 a note Qf invitation to Sirs. Major Aero, and otoittcd 
the .“Major.^ She at once roinrned tlic loiter, “with an 
.'intimation that Mz*s. JJffJor Acre dcolinod acfj[uaintancjB with 
them : ^ so we will tiikc care not. to fall niider a ifimiliir 
cabmiity. ,Mr. Castonel was ’called in to Mm. M*y6r Acre* 
and; she was charmed with him. lie S 3 iui)ifthi!ied so 
feelingly with licr ailments.; but assured her that in a little 
time^ under llis treatment, sli*e ^vould not have a syuiptom, 
left,. J'bat honid Winnington, she coniided to him, htul 
toUUior slip wanted nothing but walking and fasting, Oli, • 
as ta rWi^iwhigton, Mr. Cas^ouel rejoined, with a con- 
lemptl^ons ouii of liis wire-«lmwn, in)i>en4J^able liiis, what 
^ (M)ul4;|bp.<expect^; of an apothecary ? Hc®(Mr,' Castonel) 

' luifppd^^ to l^ve no patients to hia morcy«. And this was 
repeaSd by Mrs^ Major Acre wbeiever she woiit : and sho 
took% to laudtlic praises of the cou- 

si^i|ig sn^eoni so that ixjople almost longed for a teudei* 
that they might p under the bland 

V Gastoncl, 

* it did with Bbjary.* In sLv 

^tie^t r^aued with Mr; ^’liuuihgtou," 
^ ** pastonel ^ for that gentleman, 

■ pwiye^ to.|)j(',4^gie'netRl 

"* t^uda 

I those 
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Avlio* could not pay, Mr. Castoncl liaii fcaclS an ostentiitions , 
auiiouncemont that he should give advice gratis from nine 
io ten o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays, but the'^ew poor ' 
wlm accepted the invitation found him so repellent and nu- 
nympathizing that they were thankful to return to kind old 
Mr. Wilmington, who had not only attended them without 
charge at their own homes; hut had done mucb towards 
supplying their hodily wants also. Mr. AYinuington had 
been neglectful of gain : perhaps his having no family hg-d 
rendered him so. He had never married, he and his sister 
having always lived together: hut just before her death, a 
niece, Caroline Hall, then left an orphan, came home to 
thorn. To describe his afTcctiou for this girl would be im- 
]K)ssible : it may be questioned if Caroline retumed it as it 
deserved — ^but Avhen is the love of the aged for the young 
ever repaid in kind ? The ideasure and delights of visiting 
filled her heart, and her uncle’s home and society were 
» only regarded as things to be escaped from. Was lu3 yet 
awake to thtis ? There Wiis something worse for him to 
awake to, by-iuid-by, soihetfiiiig that as yet he suspected 
not. He was much cluiugcd : had been changing ever since 
the establishment in Ebury of Mr. Oastoncl : his face had ’ 
acquired a grc} tinge like his hair, his merry tongue was 
hushed,' and i>eople said he looked as if his heart were 
breaking. It is hard to bear ingratitude : ingratitude from 
those with whom wo have lived fOr sixty years. It was not 
for the.value of the practice: no, no; ho bad that which 
would last him,iijis life, and Icivvc something behind him : 
but it. was the unkindiiess that was telUng -upon* Mr. 
Wiimingtoni the desertion for a stranger, ohC in^r^ity leistf ? 
skilled than he was. " ^ ^ 

Frances Ohavasse stood in her* mother’s drawing-room, 
and, with hb^r' Iho dauglitei^ of the Rector df Ebury, the 
Xlevcrend Chii^ppher Leicester. Ellen L^ic^tcr had come 
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THE BEAUTIES OF EBTJHY, 

» iu after dinner fo spend the tiftern<xui Avith Fnmccfl ; for 
Ehn»y, though it <?alled itself an aristocrtitic place, usually 
dined iu £lie middle of tlie day. They were both lovely 
girls, about niheteeh, though unlike in feature as iu dis- 
positiour They were called the beauties of Ebury, OaroHno 
Hall got classed Avitli them also, but it arose from her 
constantly^ssociatiiig with them, not from her good looks. 
She was two or three ycare t)lder, had a sallow face with dark 
hail', and lively, pleasant dark eyes. An absurd story bad 
gone abroad, but died away again i that Mr. C^aBtoiiel, upon 
being asked which of the three was most to his taste, replied 
that only two of them were, but he\l marry the three for all 
that. 

Tlio two young ladies were talking eagerly, for Mrs. 
Major Acre had Just paid them a visit, and disclosed a piece 
of intelligence •which complctelj# usionuded hoi* hearers — 
that Miss Hall wjis about to be murricfl to Mr. Castonel. 

“lUis impossible that it can Ix' true,” Chava^o and 
her daughter had exclaimed* in the same ^|nit;k, positive, 
eager tones, for they Avero the counterpart of each other 
in manner. “ Old Winnington Jiates Mi> Castonel like 
poison p* • 

“ I know he does. And I was told it aviis for that very 
reason Mr, Castonel is bent upon having her,” said Mrs. 
Major ; “ that he may mortify the old apothecary, and take 
from him the only treasure he has left — Caroline.” 

“Oh, that’s all Ebury gossip,” decided Mrs. Chavasse. 

“ A Ayell^gsj^lished man like Mr. Castonsl^will take care ^ 
to marry according to his fancy, not to gratify pique. IMr, 
Winnington will liever give his consefct.” 

“ He has given it,” answered thc*major’s widow. “ Caro- 
line’s will iff few; there. T Avish she may find it so in her 
ncAV home.” - , ' • . 

“ Well,” added Mrs* Chavasse, dubiously, I don’t know 



choose tti> 

! abouj thatj^^ you IcTwiw.!^. ^I'Ur i l; ‘ ^ 

are sour/’ thought Mrs. May^r 4c;ro h^ 
now I have tbld you the uews,'t must "go/^^ she. 
suid, rising. Good -bye to yon all. My coinylim^iits a€ 
thc^parsonage, Uiy dear Miss Ellen.” . ^ 

^ Mrs. Ohavasse went put with the lady, and it JbaBp<nied 
that immediately afterwards Caroline Hall entered. Bllcii . 
and Frances regaidcd her with a curiosity they had never 
yet manifested, and Fiances spoke impulsively. 

^ ** How sly you were over it, Caroline I— JS^ow, don’t 

pretciijj to deny it, or you’ll put me in a temper. We 
know all about it, just as much as yourself. \ If you chose 
10 keep it from others, you might have toTd Ellen and mo.** 
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that l[r.,g^nej;i9 altogether jtne inan 
give a daughter to. Such cvuioiis thing 


“ How could I tell you nvRat I did not know myself ? 

. > /*Nay, Caroline, you must have known it,” interposed 
the sweet, gentle voic^o of Ellen Leicester. 

“ [ did not know 1 was going to he married. You might 
have seen there was”— she hesitated, and blust^-T^^ an 
attachment l^twceu myself and Mr. Castonel, if your eyes 
had been o^n.” • . 7 S 

“I declare I never saw' any thing. tliatcmijS cause me 
to. think be was attached to yon,” abruptly' Ottered 3iliss 
, Charade, looking at her. 


. “jj^or I/’ repeated Ellen Leicester. \ And the young 
; lodias spo^e truly. . . . \ 4 

^ seen you tolkiug 


Rocie^,.pcraaps, even gone the 

iliit^jon,” ^d' ' JKfls Chavftsse. ‘\Bni tof 


do witii ioarriage j jBt^rjIxxiy a d^n 

fiirtat^i |»fore 1 setiie 'do.wtt. to'^nany^ V ^4. ' , ^ ' Ir 
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/‘f’ ' ' 

• • *' Kllcn (laro langhod Ftdtfcci). • *^She \toftlil draw 
dowib tho old walk of tbo parsonage abont her cars if >-hf 
committed* so heinons a «n. Btit I must rctnm to wbat 1 
said, Caredinc, that it was unfriendly not to let ns know ft.'’ 

“ The pnzsle is, how yon know it now,*’ observed Caro- 
liu<*. **The Interview, when Mr. Cttstunel asked my nnelo 
for mo, only took place Inst night, and I hare not spoken 
of it Jo any one." 

“.Oh, news travels fast enough in Ebury,” answcml 
Frances, carelessly. *• If 1 were to cut my finger now with 
this penknife, every house would know it before tO-night, 
Ifr. Wianiagton may liave racntioual it.” 

“ I am quite sure that it has not passed bis lips." 

“ Then the report must have come from Mr. Casfbncl 1 ” 
exclaimed Francfft. “ How very strange ! ” 

“My uncle is not well to-day.i’ added Miss Hall, “and 
lias seen no one. He has a great fire made np in tho 
dn|wiug-room, and is stewing himself dose to it. Tlio 
nsjm’s as hot os an oven.” 

“ A fire this weather ! ” rejitatell Frances. “ What h 
the matter with him ? ” 

“ Nothing partiAilar that I know of. He sits and sighs 
and never speaks. He only spoke once between breakfast 
and dinner: and that was to ask me if I felt Mr. Castond 
was a man calculated to make me happy. Of course be is.” 

“ Caroline,” whispered Miss Leicester, “ do yon not fear 


it is your marriage that is preying on his spirits ? ” 

I kj^wiys. He would not consent fog » long While. 
The'intovi^ wns anything bat agreeable. Ho and Mr. 
.(J^tstond at first, andHhen 1 Was called in. 

At last be gave it. Bat he does npt like Mr. Castond. 1 
suppose frcA his having taken his practice from him/* 

“ ^ I “ It 
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is all, luck in this world. If people persist in sending fo? ^ 
Gervase, he can’t refuse to go. My uncle is old ^ow.”® 

Ellen Leicester looked up, reproach seated in her deep 
hiue eyes. But Caroline Hall resumed t ® 

“ It is more than dislike that he has taken to Mr. Oa^ 
toiiel ; it is prejudice. He cried like a child after Gervase 
had gone, saying he would rather I had chosen any c>ne else 
► in the world, he had rather I kept single for life,»than 
many Mr. OastoncL And Sluffi says she heard him sighing 
and groaning on his pillow all night long.” 

“And oh, Caroline,” exclaimed Ellen Leicester, in shocked, 
hushed tones, “ can you* think of marrying him now ? ” 
“M^iniielo has consented,” said Caroline, evasively. 

“ Yes ; hut in what way ? If you have any spark of 
dutiful feeling, you will now prove your gratitude to your 
uncle for all his love and (fare of you.” • 

“ Prove it how ? ” 

“By giving up Mr. Castoiiel.” 

Caroline Hall turned tyjd* looked at hex’, then spoke 
impressively. “It is easy to talk, Ellen, but when the 
time comes feft’ you to love, and should he be unacceptable 
to your parei&ts, you will then understand how impossible is 
Avhat you ask of mo. That calamity may come.” 

“ Never,” was the almost scornful reply of Miss Leicester. 

“ My father and mother’s wishes will ever he first with me.” ■ 
“I tell you you know nothing about it,” repeated Oarp- 
liuQ.. “ Remember my words hemiftcr.” 

“Do not about what you will ueve3L.2g!^^'«pon”\ 
interrupted Miss Ohavasse. “ When thS wedding to he, 
Caroline?” 

“ 1 suppose almost imJiiodiately. So Mr. Oastg^el wishes.” 

“ He is not so great a favourite in the place as he was ' 
when he first namCi Pcopfe abo say that he is a general. 
Udmii-cr.^^ So take carej, ‘ - .0 ’ V- . - \ ^ 
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.. • 

“ I know ftiw, people with; whom He is not a favourite,’^ 
retorted Oaroliue, wanaly. “ My uncle is one ; Mi*. Leicester, 

I lielievc, is another. Are there any more ? ” 

• “ You need not take me up so sharply,” laughed Francos. 

“ I only repeated what I have heard. Take your things off, 
Caroline, and remain to tea.” 

Caroline Hall hesitated. My uncle is so lonely. Still,” 
she;, added, after a pause, “ I can do him no good, and as to 
ti;yiug to raise his spirits, it’s a hopeless task. Yes, I will 
stay, Frances.” 

She was glad to accept any excuse to get away from tlio 
home she had so little inclination for, utterly regardless of 
the lonely hours of the. poor old man* Francci^ careless 
and pleased, hastened to help her oft with her things. Hut 
Ellen Leicestef, more confederate, painfully reproached her 
in her heart of hearts. * i 

Mr, OastQiiel found his \vay that evening to the house of 
Mr* JOhavasse. Soon after he came, Mrs. Chavasse, who • 
wus in her garden, saw the rector jmss. Slie went to the 
gate and leaned over it to shake liands with liim. 

“ Have you heard the news ? ” she asked,* being one who 
was ever ready fo retail gossip. “Caroline, Hall is going 
to be married.” 

“ Indeed I ” ho answered, in an accent of surprise. “ 1 
have been much at Mr. Wiunington’s lately, and have 
hoard nothing of it.” 

. “ She marries Mr. Caslonel.” 

^ pausci The clergyman l!Cemed as though 

iiiiablo to comfrehend the woi*ds. “ Mrs, Chavasse, I hope 
you ore ft mistake,” he said^at last^ “ I think you 
ore.” . t 

“No; if was all ffeiticd yesterday with old Witutington. 
Caroline told ;ne;i9b hei:^If: she and jMHv Castonel iuce both 
Here now^”’'*, • ^ ■ 
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“ I am' gfrt«i]r'ed lo lieor it : Air. Castonel ‘U iiitt the man 
I tvould ^ve a child to.’‘ 

just yrhat I Baitl, Will you walk In f ' 

“ Xot now. I will call for Ellen by-and-by.” 

“ Xot l)ciforo nine,” said Mrs. Obavasse.'’ 

TUefe welc those in Ebury who had called Mk^(WoiiuI 
tin iitticactivo nun), but 1 think it would have pn^t^ them 
tt) tell in what his attraction'. l.»y. lie was bj no ukmiis 
!;uod>looking ; though }H!rbaiis not what could be callcil 
p'ain ; one peculiarity of his, was, that he hated mtisic ; 
and in society he'* was silent rather than otherwise. Yet 
he generally found favoni: with the ladies : they arc pretty 
certain to like one who has- the reputation of being a 
general admirer. Had a stianger, that evening, been pre- 
sent in the drawing-room of Mra. OhavassA, he would not 
have suspected Mr. Castonel was on the point of marriage 
Avith Miss Hall, for his gallant attentions to lienees 
» Chavasse and Ellen Leicester, his evident admiration for 
Iwtb, were iiiconsistently aj^ivent — especially considering 
the presence of Caroline'. WJiat she thought, it is im- 
possible to sayA She left early, and Mr. Castonel attended 
her as far as h, 9 r homi*. ' ' 

Mr. Leicester had taken his way to Hie house ''of Mr. 
Winniugion*. The snrgcon was cowering over the dro, as 
(Caroline had desoribod. He shook hands with Mi^. Leicester 
without rising, apd pointed in silence'' to a chair. He looked 
’ very ill ; scarcely able to speak. 

“ I have heatdM^ome tidings abont CarolinCi^* the 
la'tmr. 

Mir. Winuingtott groaned. “ Oh, my 
he said, I have ne<^ fit strong consoletiM’'imec this 
efliiction.^ * . » 

“ Yon disapprov'c, no donht, of Sfr. Cfetohtl 
*• Disapprove ! rej^ted* 



ii«^ wMiffl^Tj^lfi^isf 

Mo^l^ i^'iiiiB rw% theta; SnS twj^tolSCi^^ 

they'^i^rcd^ for ^Wh other. 
me I tefhsed mj consent it Was of little ehhsMlitei^,'-' 

fotjSe ^otd^ .tehe her without it. ' She[ is infatmted'^ith 
lUtay^ehd ho^iniid. where they can have nict- so-freq't^tly, 
as ilrli^poR^ ihey have done, is a wonder to uto; 01^ ho 
is of 4 ^ean^ dishonourable spirit ! And I have my doubts 
abo^’su’ liking her— h'Mf// her, even.” ^ ' ; , '. . '■ ^'' " 

“ith^ Why should he se6k to marry her ? ”.;^ned 'the 
rei^r'ift''8drprise. _. . '■' ' ' ^ ' 

'''■■*‘^r’6n6W’'im& ■ I have been thinking about it (w 'nl^ht 
an4,|di .dhy^Wd can come to‘no>ouclu8ion,,j ,Sa^(£)ne,’* 
he ailil^j'dridppitig his voice, which is firm npoa hie, ^Eifid 
will jii^ii^v^ ‘ the conviction that he will^hot^ttofit her * 
woUv^Wohld^^ph,” askdl, yuddenly looking up, would , 
yon gfFh'h^^.EJl^ ?. ” * . '''' ^ , 

" “If<^c)®bVb emphatically replied Mr. tieicesfct!^. ‘'I 
bad.'immoml man, 11^ i^lh^ tokes^' 
m^'^Sln^li^'S&oa^t the ,^r, and't> cait '^1. y^'.Mr,-' 
Cs^^^^'fUijti^.taore .warmly welcomed by tl£^ dl^hters 
ftn]^ nothing tangible hot hitherlo hccn 
hmii . He is a deep man.” - - v, . 

wour as to Oaroliud' proves lrfWJle|^,^„ 
strange-, person who^lW%fld.'^f4''"toF-. 
6tlh 4hdge .^.' -«kl^iifrffet I' 
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not have^fipon lier at ali^ but the other person washout, ancl ' 
sho Papae to the door.” " ; 

/ I met her once,” said Mr. Wiimington. ^e js very 

handsome.” . ^ ' 

Too handsome and too young to be living in so 
mysterious a way,” remarked the rector, significautly. 
“ She has evidently been reared as a gentlewoman her 
dfecent and manner are perfe^*tly ladylike and refined. Did 
you mention her to Mr. Castonel ? ” 

*‘I did. And he answered in an indifferent, haughty 
manner that the lady was a connexion of his own family, 
who chose, for reasons of her own, good and upright, though 
they were kept secret, to pass her days just now in retire- 
ment. Ho added that her character was unimpeachable, 
and no one, to him, should dtw impugn it. What could 
I answer ? ” 

“Veiy true. And it mat/ bo as he says: though the 
circumstances wear so suspicious an appearance.? 

** Oh that ho bid never cemc to Bbury I ” exclaimed the 
surgeon, clasping his hands with emotion. “ Kot for the 
injury he has done to me professionally ; and I believe 
to do;' for thei'e room for us both I have 
forgiven him this with all my heart, as it becomes a 
Chiistian, near the grave, to do. But my conviction tells 
mo ho is a bad man, a mysterious man — ^yes, my friend, I 
repeat it, a mysterions man — I feel him to . be sOi though 
it is ah assertion I cannot explain ; and I feel that he will 
fissure Oarolino^smisery instead of happine88.iBaa;^rKpp.a,,a-.i. - 
“Still, unless he is |ittached to her, I dd not ^ why he. 
should Wed her,” repeated the rector. . 
to tempt his cupidity.” * i 
“Nor do I see it,” replied Mr. WinuingS^^:^ But it 

Mr Leicester sat there, to 
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visit ?omo cottHgcs. Ou liisi vettirn, ho cut acrusa the fioWa, 
(uncar way, for ho found it was getting dark, and close 
upon tl*c time he intended to call for Ellon, he j^tassed 
► the comer of Boccli Wood, a U'tirod spot just there, near 
to the pretty, but very small lodge originally built for 
a gamekeeper, who should he suddenly euconntcr but its 
pi'cscut huuatc, the lady he and kfr. Winuingtou bad been 
speaking of. Ifer arm was within Hfr. Custunel’s, and she 
was talking rapidly, in tones, as it seemed, of remonstmnee. 
The gentlemen bowed as they passed each other; both 
eoldly ; and had Wr. liOiccster turned to scan the doctor’s 
face, he would have scon on it a sneer of malignant 
triumph. 

“ I never saw a case more oiwn to suspicion in my life,” 
muttered the fdergyman to himself. "Aud he just come 
from the presence of his futureiwife." 
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rnxrvFA\ ii. 

mi> Ml U\ IM.M'f 

** (V)\iu, IlauudlK cii((l iMis. AInfT, soino tw(» 

months subsf<[iu‘ut to Iho ub<»\o dcttiils; "’wash thos<‘ 
docanteis m>,t ; cliore’s ou( slioit, but I’ll sk* to that, Xow 
)on nocsl^not tou(‘h (he Kui\os*: .lorn i\ill eloaii thorn all in 
the inorniii<(. Do as I hid j on, ami tlnsi <(ot out lunl dn^t 
the host (‘Imuu” 

“ Thcre’a tho door boll/’ tu<l Ifanmih. 

(Jo and aii'sWoi* it, and don’t lio an houi ov(*p it. 1 daro 
s%iY itV tho man with tlu potted iiu*ats Toll liiin the rolls 
must ho hoio lu tho morniu<i: h} ten o’clock.” 

A most valuahlc pcr&ou Mas 31 r^. Alnfl’ in her vocation, 
and highlj respected thronfi:hout Eburv. An upright, 
portly, kindly -looking woman, of four or fiVe and fifty, wdth 
an auburn “ front,” whose curls iverc always scrnpulonslv 
binooth. She h id for many years held the important situa- 
tion of hoiwokeoper at the Hall ; but clianges had occurred 
there, as they do in many places. On tho death of Mr. 
TMnnington’ssisttr, she had accepted the post of liotisekeaper 
to him, and hadi.en there c\cr since. Hannah, a damsel 
of t;Ponty, boiug under her. 

‘‘WoH, was it the bkker?” she demanded, ^ pj 
rctnrnetl to the kitchen. ' ^ 

“No, tnaV^m* It ivas another wedding preseuv for Miss 
(.’aroUuo, with 3[vs. Major A^re^s complimeti^. r^'^^took it 
up to her ; she’s m the drawing-room With Mr, C<^ueL” 

^ ^ *A* 



MRS. MUFFS DREAM ' ^ noo 

• ** All : " i^rouncd the lumsi^kceper. — liook at ih<' <ln^t <»ii 

Haiiriii)!. I tbouglit jou nu< 1 you had \vi]>c<l 

iJieiu.” 

‘^Aud whal harm, ma’am, <*illu‘r ? ivturncd lliiniuili, 
A\lio \ory woll umloi'siood thr natmv <»!' tlic srrouU. “ Slic’ll 
he hiH tu-inoiTOW 

“AVbd Mud Uktc ^\as harm?*’ sharply retorted Mrs. 
ALplf. ‘’Only my ]>oov master! lu* )'< ao loiuly, and jt 
U the lust evening al.e’ll lie here. Wliere are you ninniuj; 
off to now ? 1 told you to linialj tlu* deeaiiteiN,” 

Mcir^ter culled out for ^oine eo.il as I passed the pjirlonr,” 
answered lliiiiuah. 1’he )m//Je.to mo is, how he <'aii hear 
n fire, this sullry Au^msl weatlur/’ , 

‘ Ah. child, \ou’ll <‘omo to the end <if man} pu///ilc8 before 
}ou 4irri\c ut ifly }oais. AJaster's old and ehilly, and break- 
ing up as fust as he can break. ^ I’ll trik(‘ the eoal in myself.” 

Air, WinningLou did not look up, as the hous(‘keeper jmi 
jbe iioal on. I5ul afterwards, w luai she was busy at the sid<*-« 
board, be ealled tmt in sudden. <pii(‘k tones—** All’s. Muff.” 

•* i^ir I ” sbo auhwered. 

*' Wliat arc you doing tlieie ? ” 

*• I am changing the hluTry A\ine, sir,^ into the oiUI 
diranter. AVo want this one to put ready with the others/’ 

*“* For tlie hIiow to-morrow ? ” he went on, 

‘*To be sure, sir. For nolliing dse.” 

*‘Ay, Afuff, put cver}thiug in ordtr,” he continued. 
'• Don’t let it bo said that J op|M>sed any of tlicir wishes ; 

an old man such as I am, whom thev wdW^c glad to see out 

01 the woriuV And yon need not trouble yourself to j)ut 
tiling up aftcri’ards : they will bo Granted again/* 

** Polr what purpose, sir ? ” slie jnquired. 

** For tie funeral.” * 

Airs, Aloff, as she said afterwards, was stru<’k all of a 
heap. And Hr. WJnningtdn rcsiim(*d 
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“ After a wedding conics a bnvying. SIjc is beginning 
the cares of life, and I am giving them up for ever. And 
something tells me she will have her share of t&em. I 
shall not be liero to stand by lier, jMiiff, so you must.” 

'J'hc housekeeper tremblod as she heard. He had a queer 
look on bis face that she did not like. 

“ f’ll do what 1 can, sir,” slic said. “But when Miss 
Caroline has left here, that will he but little.” 

“ You can go wIktc sbe goes, 

“ Perhaps not-, sir.” 

“ i\‘rha])^\ycs. Will you ]•^olnise to do su, if you ean-— 
if any ])o.ssi]ilt! way is oj[u*ne'l ? lh*oinise me,” he added, 
eagerly a^d feverishly. 

“ Well, sir,” alio answered, to humour him, “ if it shall be 
agreeable to all parties, yes, I will promise,” * 

“ Aud you will shield hcrsfrbm biin. as far as you can ? ” 
“ Yes,” ro])eated the housekeeper, most imperfectly under- 
* standing what Caroline amis to be shielded from. 

“Now, Mrs. Muff,” he concluded, in a solemn . tone, 
“ LliaCs a death bargain, ileuiember it.” 

“You don’t ^cem avcU, sir,” was ISIya, Muff’s rejoinder* 
“ Hhali T call Mjss Caroline to you v ‘ 

“No,” ho sadly answered. “ Let her be.” 

She \\’as in the draAving-vooiii with jMr. (^astonel, as has 
boon stated, laughii.g, talking, joking, unmindful of her 
fond uncle, who Avas dying in the room beneath. Her 
dross nas a cool summer muslin, very pretty, Avith its open 
sleeves, her dark-hair Avas w'orn in bands, and <:h*r V 
AA^ere animated. She began showing liira*-dOme of -the 
presents she had recoiAxkl that day,^ and shipped a bracelet, 
on her arm to disiday it,” 

“ That is an elegant trinket,” observed Mr.^’Castonel, 
“ W’ho is it from ? ” 

‘‘ Ellen Leicester.” 
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. 1)C Lostily “I hoard it fmiM to-day that 

s]^o is not goiu" to cliinvU witli you — tUal the parson's 
starch Will not lot hor do so/’ 

^ ‘‘It ifl true/’ said t^arolijic. “I did not tolJ you of it, 
Oervase, hecanst.* T thought it might annoy you, us it hud 
done mo.” 

“Annoy m^! Oh dour, no. Lot me Iiear -what his 
ohjCetions Avere : what h(‘ said.” 

*“I only gulhcTcd the suhslance of them from MTs. 
Loi(;ofitor. You know my uncle does not aj^provc our 
union, though he did give Ids ounsimt. So on that score, 
I believe, Mr. Loieoster declined to allow Mllen to he one 
<.»f my hridosmaids’ lie woujd nol directly sanction what he 
was pleased to call an nndntiful measure.” 

“1 Avoudep*ho coiidoscends to marry ns,” remarked Jlr, 
Castonel, vvifli that peculTui; sneer, cunning and malignant, 
on his fa<*e, Avhi<di even (kirolifu^ disliked to see. 

*yrhat he (‘onkl not refuse. It is in his line of duty. 
* Ellen is so vexed. AVe three had always •promised eacli 
other that the two left w^oirfd Uo bridesmaids to AvhieUcver 
Avas married first, I, Ellen, and Frances Chnvassc.’* 

Mt, Castonci laughed, a strange, ringing laugh, as if 
something amused him much ; and Carol intj looked at him 
in surprise. . 

The Avedding-day dawia-d ; not t<»() promisingly. In tlie 
first place, the hrilWant Avcatliev had suddenly changed, 
‘and the day rose pouring wet. In the second, !Mr. AViiining- 
tou, who, however, had never intend^ to go to churcli 
too ill to rise, ^fise ?!havassc Avas brides- 
maid, and hy^hulf-past ten CerA’a^sc Castonel and Caroline 
' Hall had been united for l)etter for woiise, until death did 
part thitn. Next came the breakfast, the Reverend Mr. 
Leicester, Avho had officiated, declining to go and partake of 
it, and then 'the bride and bridegroom started off in a 
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(rtruaj'c-aud-fom* to spend a shoH honeyinoon. Before 
they returned, Mr. ■\ViniuugLon dead. 


Again, rocider, si\ months ha\c elapsed, for time, us I 
lold you, slipped on at Khun »s fast as it does at other 
placjcs. No medical oj)ponent had started, so Mr. i^wtoliel 
hud tho professional swing of the whole phiee rnd was 
getting ou in it at i ail way I. Wo are now oi tlic oold 
dfiz/.ly mouth of Fihrnaiy, aud ir i', a driz/Jing wretched 
day. In the brii^ht kilclicu,hLOWt\(i, uf Af* CasUmol, little 
signs are seen ol the out^ah' wtatlar. hi(‘ hums clear, 
and ihe kettle aingN the Sf|U.ue of car]>et, never jait down 
until uli C(»okini> is o^cr,\*\tmds itself before the hearth, 
and good'‘]\rrs. Muff is prcsiiliug o\er all, lier feet on a 
warm footstool, and hii spcTtacIos on nose for shO Inis 
tliawn the stand before lur on wbuli r<‘hK 1 ki Bible, Pre- 
sontlj-a visitor came in, a lienie cIotli(<l in tra\elliug attire, 
limp and luoisl, introdueid by ibe tiger .lohn, wlio had 
cncoimtcml it at llie dooi as lie was yoing out on an 
eir md for his niuslor. 

‘‘ AFy goodness me, Hannah I it*s never you ? ' 

•’Yes, ma'am ‘ it is,"’ was Hannah’s rep^y, with a* luw 
tjbeisaiu'c to Mrs. Muir. 


**And[ wliydid ^.on not eomc^osteulaj asvrasagrecduponf ” 
“It rained so hard with motluT said J had better 
wait ; but as to-day turned out little bv.ttcr, T eamc through 

it. She’d have jiaid for an inside jdaec. Imt tlio coach was 
full, so I came outside.” 

Well, get off your wet things, and we’ll 

ka, ” add Mra. Muff, risipg and setting tht toa«thiags. 

“ brother sends her duty to you, ma’am,” said fianuah, 
♦w she sat doi^n to the tea-table, after obeying dlrecjfeidtis, 
“and bade me say she w'as obliged to you for kindly think* 
ing of me. and getting me a place iitidor you again,” ^ 
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‘‘All! littlo Ihun^lit, some luoiUliH )>ack, that \\(‘ 
slijnkl ever ho sorvhig Mv, OuStoiiol.” 

“ Xothin*!: was ovor further from my thouulirs, uui’aiu.” 

^ “I wiHherl to oomo and live wiili JNH'ns i'‘arolino ; I ha*! 
iny own reasons for it,” resumed Mrs. MuiT ; ‘^and, as Inek 
luul it, she had a hroezc with the maids Iioro, after she came 
lionlc, ai4d tfavc them botli uarnin*i. 1 fancy tliey bad 
dune*as they liked t('o hmj?. under ‘Mr. (*astonel, to up 
wiAi the control ot si inistivHs, and Miss Caroline, if put 
out, can he pr(*lty slisup smd hsi'^ty. However, tlicy w’^erc 
lea'iinuc, and I heard of it, and ctsnio sifter tlio j>laec. Miss 
Caroline— dear ! I mean .Mrs. Cst^Lonel — tliomjlit T onj^lit 
to look out for a sniuTior i>n<' to luTs*, but slio said sht* 
should be too glad to tsike me if r did not thinff so. Ho 
here I eame^siiid here I Isaie been; and when, a week ago, 
tljc girl under.me misbehaved- hgrsclf, 1 thonglit of you and 
spoke to mistress, so we sent for you. Xow yon know how 
it bag all ha])|X5ne<l, ITannali.” 

* ” Yes, ma’sim, jind thank viai. MNs Caroline 

well f ” 

^‘JTrs. Oastonel,'’ inteiTiiptcd tlio housekeeper. “Did 
yon not liear me eorR*ct myself ? HIic is getting bettor.” 

“ lias she l)een ill ?” returned Itsinmih. 

“fill I ])elieie yon. It was u near touch, Usiunah, 
whether she lived or died.” 

“What has been tlie*insiiter, Afrs. Muff ? ” 

“Never you mind what,” said the okl l.io^ somewlssil 
sharply. “Hho has been ill, but is ^tcr, and 

^ilWf^lSioiigiS^or you. I’ll stop u]>, [fnd ask if she wants 
anything.” 

* Hannah oast her cye.s round ijic kitchen ; it looked a 
\ei7 comfdttablo one, and she thought she should be happy 
enough in her new abode. •Everything was bright and 
clean to a fault, lietokeniijg two plain facts, tlu? pRsiding 
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of lira. Muir, uml plenty of work for Ilaiinali, wljo 
knew she should have to keep things as she found them. „ 

“Mrs. OasUmel will have some tea presently, not jhst yet,” 
said Mrs. jVrulf, retifrning*. ‘‘ How ill she does^'look, Her^ 
face hns no more colour in it than a corpse. It put me in 
mind of my dream.” 

“ Have you had a bad dri‘aiu lately, ma’am r "<dnquircd 
Ifannah. For t/ncre was, not a more invt'tcj'eie dreauiG'r, or 
interpreter of dreams, than ^Mrs. and nothing loth' 

Avas she to lind a listener for them. 

“ Indeed T Imve,” she ansAVered, “ and n dream that 1 
don’t like. It Avas just .three nights ago. 1 had gone to 
bed, deqd asleep, having been up })art of several hack 
nights witli my mistress, and I undressed in no time, and 
Avas asl(Hip as (juick. All on a sudden, foi' I remembered 
no event that si.'cmed to lead to it, I thought I saw my old 
master— 

“The Si|uirc ? ” intcTru]»k*d Jraimah. 

“Not the 'squire : Avhat juit him in your head? Mr. 
AVinningtou. I tliought 1 suav him standing at the foot 
of the bed, aivl after looking at me li.vuclly, as if to draAV 
my attention, .he turned his head slowly 'towards the door. 
I hoard the staiis creaking, as if somebody was coming up 
step by step, and avo both kei>t our eyes on the door, Avait- 
iug in expectation. It began to move on its hinges, vei*y 
slowly, and I Avas struck AAith horror, for Avho sliould appear 
at it but ” 

” Ah-a-a-a-li 4*^ ^^hrieked llaiuiah, Avhose - 

previously Avrouglit up to shrieking pitchy rec^cS '.lEIieIr 
climax, for at that A’tiy jnomeut a loiid 'hoise Avas heard 
outside the kitchen door, Avhich w^as only pushed to, not 
closed. 

“ Wliat a simpleton you be ! ” Avrathfully exclaimal Mw. 
Muff, Avho, howcA'cr, had edged her own chair Into closer 
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-• lonUct witli IlauiKihV. “I dare say it is only liiiisUr in 
• laboratory.” 

After tlie lapse of a few reassiirini;- soootids, ’Afi'S. MiifT 
•moved towards the door, looked out, and then went towards 
a small room adjoining it. 

It is as I ihoiight,” she said, coining buck aiul closing 
the door?“ it is master in his laboratory. But now tlrat’s 
an.odd thing,” she added, musingly. 

. “ What is odd, ma’am ? ” 

“Why, how master eould liavo oomo down and gone in 
there without my liearing him. f left him sitting witli 
mistress. Verhaps she has dozed oil* ; she does sometimes at 
dusk ; and he crept down softly for fear of disfcur^^ing Jut.” 

“ But what was tlie noise ? ” asked Hannah, brcalhlessly. 

“ Ijaw, eliihf! d’ye fear it was a ghost t It was only Mv, 
Oastoncl let lall one of the littlif drawers, and it W'cmt down 
with a clatter. And that’s another odd thing, now I come 
to think of it, for T always believed that top drawer to be • 
a dummy drawer. It has* lu^ lock and no knob, like the 
otherB.” * 

“'What is a dummy drawer ? ” rejjoatcd Wannah. 

“ A false drawer, cliild, one that won’t open. John 
thinks so too, for last Saturday, wlieii lie was cleaning the 
laboratory, I went in for some siring to tie up tlie beef 
olives I wits making .for dinner, lie was on the steps, 
stretcliing up his cluster to that very drawer, and he called, 
out, *This here draw'cr is just like your head, Afadam AIiifF.’” 

’ asked I. * 

“•* Cause IW hag got nothing in tlie inside of him,’ said 
he, in his impudent \vay, and rnsliW off the steps into the 
garden, fearing I should box bisijars. J5ut it is this very 
drawer master has now let fall, and there w'crc two or three 
little papers and phials, I siAv, scattered on the floor. I 
was stepping in, asking if I could help him to pick them 
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\i\\ but ho looked at me as black as thuuder, and mvod 
out, • No. Uo awajr and mind your own business.’ 
you hear him ? ” 

“I heard a man's voice,” replied Hannah ; “1 did not , 
Ivnow it was Mr. Castoners. Ihit about the dream, ma’^am * 
>nu did not finish ii.” 

**True, and it’s worih iinisliinj*,’’ ai^vNOivd Ur liouse- 
l^eoper, hettliug hei-self in lur < Ijair. Where wa-- 1 ? *Ob I 
— I thought at the foot of the IhhI ?>cood Mr. W iuniut* ton, 
and when the <‘atue dose, cUid the door opened - 

h) slouly, Hannah, and uo watihinii in sa»pcnso all Uie 
lime— who shouhl it be . but Mr. and Mrs. (‘astonel. Slie 
wa‘J in Iw'V grave-clothes, a flannel dress and (‘ap, edged 
with while (piilled nbbon, and she looked for all the woiltl 

she looks this night. He had got hold of her hand, and 
In handed lier in, reinainhjg him«*elf at the door, and inv 
old master bent forward and took her by tlie other liaud. 

I Ml*. Wiiinin^ton looked at me, ns miieh as to say. Do you 
see tlu'^ ? am’i thin they both turned and gazed after Mr, 
Uistonel. I heard his fobtsfeps descending the stairs, and 
upon looking again at the foot of the lied, they were both 
gone. ] woke up in a dreadful fright, and could not get 
to sleep again for two hours.” 

It’s a mercy it wasn’t me that dreamt it,” observed 
llanuab. ‘‘I sliould have ro^e the house, screeching.” 

“It was a nasty dream,” added Mrs, Muff, **and it 
mi.*>trcss had in»t been out of all danger, and getting better 
as fist as she eaiwpH, I should saj it betfvkened— some^im 
not over-pleasant.” * 

She W’as interrupted tby Mi*o. OastonerS Veil. fur 

a cup of tea, and Mrs. Muff took it up. As she pO^ the 
lalHiratory, sh^ saw that Mr. Castonel was in it Still. Mrs. 
Castonel was seated in ayi arn?-chair by her bedro6tn fire, 

“Then vott have not be'^ii asleep, ma’am oljscrved 
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•Mus.-Muff, perceiving that hei^. mistress had the caudles 
. liglitcd and was reading. ' . ^ 

“ Ko, I have not felt sleepy this evening. Lot Hannali 
•come up when I ring next. I should like to sec her.” 

Scarcely had ^Irs. Muff regained the kitchen, when tlic 
))ell rang again, so she sent up Hannah. 

“ Ah, tiannah, how d’ye do ? ” said Mrs. Castonel, 

“I am niceh',’ thank you, miss — ma’am,” ausweroil 
’^Hannab&who did not stand in half the awe of ‘‘Miss 
Oaroline^that she did of the formidable Mrs. Muff. “1 
am sorry tf> find you are not well, ma’am.” 

“ I have becii ill, but I aju much bc'ttor. So imieh bettcM* 
tliab I should have gone dowmstairs to-cfliy, had itjiot been 
so damp and chilly.” 

ICannah ne^er took her eyes off ilrs. (’astonel as she 
spoke ; she was thinking hov? v^tv nmeh she was changed ; 
apart from her paleness and aspect of ill health. Ibr 
eyes* appeared darker, and there was a look of cfuc in « 
iliem. She wore a cap, aiuUhcr dark hair was^iearly hiddeii 
beneath it. 

“Now, irannah,” slie said, “I hope you# have made up 
your mind to dd^your work well, and l)elp ^Mrs. Muff all that 
you can. There is?i great deal more work to do hero thnii 
. there was at my nude’s.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered Hannah. 

. ‘^Especially in running up and downstairs you must save 
Muff ; yoiu* legs a-c younger than here. Let me sec 
»^that you do, and then I shall ht plcasej^itli you,” 

j)ry,”l^|)eated Hannah. “ 8haul take your cup for 
some , 

“ I should like softe,” was Mrs. Cosigners repljf^ ‘^but 
. don't trio^ tliat t may hhve it. This morning jiIr;i3astond 
siiid iV^ had for ^e, and made menorvotls/ and he would ■ 
not let w 4nnk a. 
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TIanuah stood ^Yait^ng, uofc kuowiug wlictliojr to lake the " 
cup or not. 

“ Is Mr, Castonel in his study ? ” 

If you please, ma’am, which place is that ? ” 

Tlie front room on the left-hand side, openifjg opposite 
to the dining-room,” said JMrs. Oastouel, 

“ I don’t think it is there then,’' replied 'Hannah. “ He 

in the little room where tin*. ]>otble> are, next U'.o kitchen. 

1 forget, ma’am, what Mrs. MnlT culled it/’ 

“Oh, is he ? Open the dour, Hannah.” 

The girl ohey('d, and Mrs. (’astonol called to him. 

“ (Jervasc ! 

He heard her, and came immediately to the foot of tlie 
stairs. “ What is it ? ” he askeM. 

‘ “ Afay I have another enp of tea ? ” ‘ . 

Ih' ran upstairs and ci^ered tlu^ room. ^ “Have you 
taken your tea already?” Ik; said, in accents of surprise 
‘ and displeasure. “ I told ^ou to wait until seven o’chxdv.” 

“1 was so thirsty. Do savvl may have another cup, 
(icrvase. 1 «am sure it will not hurt me.” 

“ Driiig up half a cup,” he said to the servant, “ and some 
more hread-uuil-bu tier. Jf you drink, (’aroliiie; you must 
cat.” 

Hannah went downstairs. 8lie procured wdiat was 
wanted and \\as carrying it from the kitchen again, when 
Mr. Castonel came out of the luhoratory, to which it 
appeared ho had j\'tiiriied. 

“ Give it llle,”HK^^gaid to Hannah. “ I will^ike it j^v>;plL . 
to your mistress.” 

So ,ho proceeded upstairs with the little waiter, and 
’^•mnah reinrnod to tke kitchen. “ ITow iguch she’s 
altered*'** her exclamation, as ‘she closed the door, 

“ What ^ ” questionedeSIrs. Muff. 

“ ’'Veil, ma’8m7sho"cIu?iJ attentive, and to ' 
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save youv legs,” rctiivned llauiialK n 
Oiiroliue so thougiitfuJ before. I tlioiigbt ii 
her” 

‘‘And tliat lus siii’])rised me, that she sliouU* 
niuoh lately,” assciiLod IMrs. Mnir. “ Tliongly-iStl 
not come to the VDiiiig suddenly, [t’s a tldii 
comes A’?ith years --or sorrow.’* 

Sorrow ! ” echoed llannah. “ Jliss Caroline 
any sorrow.” 

“Not — not that T ktiow of.” somewhat did 
sjiondod tlie housekeeper. 

“ Is Mr. Castonel fond of her ? lie 

good husl)iuul ? ” asked nahuah, full of wumaj 
on such ]joii]ts. • 

“What fdioTild hinder luni ? ” testily retorted- 
“lias that — that strange l|i<ly left the pk® 
Hannah’s next question. ‘^She tlial, peo’'*-^® 
sontething to do with aMr. Castonel.” 

“What to do with him f ”ivas the sharp ..x 
“ Was his cousin, ma’am, or sistor-in-Lnv, or ^ ^ 
of that sort,” exjdained ]Iannah, with a fac^ 
to disarm the angejof the fastidii>iis Mrs. Miifir’ ‘ ^ 

“ I believe she has not left,” was the stilF 
know nothing about her.” 

“ Do you suppose Miss Caroline docs ? ” add 
• “Of course she does, all particulars,” 

Muff, with a pixjuliar sniff, which sh(3 invariah 
fpjYung hd* to an untruth. “But liot 
so you may jafet j^jit it out of your liead, and 
more about it. ^ And you may begift and wasi 
things. deserve any 4ea for not c« 

I liave a great mind to make him go without 
.stopping in the street to playt*’ ♦ 

Hannah was rising to obey, when the bedroom bell rang 
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most viole iitly, and Mi:. CastouQl was heard bursting out of 
the room,- wxd calling loudly for assistance, 

‘^Whatoyer can be the matter?” was the terrified ex- 
clamation Mrs. Muff. “ Mistress has never„ dropped . 
asleep, ai^ofullen off her chair into the fire ! Follow me 
upstairs, girl. And that lazy tiger a playing truant I 
Not for jmany a year hud the housekeeper flowif'upstairs 
<piickljl Hannah followed more slowly, fivuii a vague 
consciousness of dread— of what sli(3 might see ; the dream 
slie had shuddered ai., being before her mind in vivid 
colours. Mrs. (^uHtonel was in convulsions. 

About the same hoiiii, or a little Jatin% Mr. liciccsier 
i-cturncxl^to his home, having *'hceu absent since morning. 

“ Well,” he cheerily said, as he took his scat by the lire, 
***have yon any news ? A wholc„day from the jiarish seems 
a long absence to mo.” , 

J think not,” answered All's. 1 Leicester. “Except that 
• I went to see Oaroliiie Ou^tonel to-day, and she is getting 
on well.” 

“ I am glad io hoar it. ' Is she out of danger ? ” 

“ Complotolytso.” 

“She told jnamma that she should lie at church uu 
Sunday,” added Ellen. 

“ Yes, but I told her that would be imprudent,” re- 
tnrnetl Mrs. lieicestvr. ‘'Ifowevcr, she will soon be well 
now.” * 

At that moment the church bell rang out with its three 
times two, denoting;, the recent departure of a ^oul. The^v, 
church, situated at Hie end of the vDlage str«^>t, wns imme- 
diately opposite the parsonage, the maia* rgaJ ' dividing 
them,- llie sound strueji upon their ears loud and fiiir? 
very solemnly in the stillness of the wiiiter^s ztigSt, 
Consternation fell u{^n ell. No oUd was; j|]f in the. 
village — at least, ill eupugh for death r - Could* 
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tlicy kjii'w, by tlic strokfs, ifc was not a inal-;— h.u c b-'cii 
crIIocI ^way suddenly ? 

Thu passing-boll ! *' ntLorcd tlio reotor, ri'^ing froiri his 
• seat in agitation. “And ! to Iijim* boon absent ! lbp\'e J 
been summoned out ? ” he liurriedly aske.d of Airs. L(‘ieoster. 

“No ; I assure yon, no. Noi. any one has been for you. 
NeRliei^iave we lieard of any illness.” 

• Afr. Leicester toncbed tlie bell-i‘op(i at Ids r'lbow. •A 
nmid-servant answered it. llenjainin N\as attending lo Ins 
lior.se. “Step <A(T,”said (be retdor, “and iiujuiie who is 
iMr 

She departed. A ouiiple of minntrs.at the most would 
vsce her back again, .i’hejrlTliiid all risen from liieir seats, 

. . a revenud* altitiido. 

i^ukyy IKMV. 'Die g irl retririied, 

/jJVlO) Airs, (.'istonel ! ” 

misty, and the Jhvanmd 


h(tln Hid m 
Leicester iolt a straiigf’ 


b(M misty, and the Jhvanmd 
'* ‘■hill and ^l^‘J^^e^,^ilUl of 

spirits, for which he could not ananmt, \t)ien he sb [)t?r(l 
into tlie chariot Uijjt was to convey him to AFr. (’astom Ts. 

Airs. Chavassc and Kranees came into tbe pai-sonago. 
Ostensibly for the purpose of inviting I'i^llen to spend tlio 
following day with ijieni : in reality to w e the funeral. 
They had not long to wait. 

The undertaker came lir.sL in haLl)and and scarl, and iheii 
the black -cl^^iriot containing tbe ltiyflx*nd AFr. ^J^ice^t( r. 
Before the liCarst^ Avalked fci.v carriers, and the mouniiiig- 
.coaeli came last^ Ft was a plain, qiftct funeral. 

Ft drc^^ up at the cliurcliyanVgate, in full view' (jf the 
parsonage wdnuows, all of which luul their blinds eh^sely 
drawn. But they managed tf> pcefi Ijehind tlie blinds. 

The rector stepped out first, and stood waiting at tbe 
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chnrcli door in his oificiatiag dress, his book open in his 
hands. There was some little delay in getting the buidon 
fi‘om the hearse, but at length the carriers had it on their 
shonJdcrs, and Iwin it np the path with measured, even 
st(‘i)S, themselves nearly hidden by the pall. Mr. Castonel 
followed, his handkerchief to his face, lie betrayed at that 
inomout no outward sign of emotion, l)Ut his face cffuld not 
hm' been exceeded in whitembs by tliat of his (11';m1 wife.. 

“ Oh ! ” said Ellen, sliiveriiig, and turning from the light, 
iis blie burst into tears, “ what a dreadful S('fjuel it is to the 
day when ho last got out of a carriage at the ohurchyard- 
gatc, and she m with lain, in her gay hap]iine.ss ! Poor 
Mr. Oastojiel, how ho must need cousulatiou I " 

“ It is notliing of a fmw r.il, after all,” said Mrs. Chavussc, 
discontentedly; “no iiall-beareni, no mutes,*'n« anything. 
1 wonder he did not have a Ijtth; more fuss and ceremony ! ” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Kl.LKX I.KICKSTnR. 

Thk hoi diiy had nearly passed, aial llie sun, approaohinii; 
its setting, tliresy the leiigdaujing slauk of the trees aeross 
die garden of j\rr.s. Ciiavass(‘. Tlio large wii^ilovv of a 
pleasant routi^ opened on to it ; and in this rucnii fctuod a 
fair, graceful girl, with oim nf tlie loveliest faces (;ver seen 
in Ehury. fleu* diirk liliie oye># were hent on tin; ground : 
as well they might he ; the r<»se of her cheek had deepened , 
•to frimsoii . as well it might do ; for ti genthtfnau’s arm laid 
fondly eueirehsl Ikt ^^ais^^f^ln^^ lijs lips had [aished aside the 
cluster of soft hair, and were, rendering that tlaiuiisk still 
deeper. Alas tjuit her whole attitude, as she stood there, 
should tell of such/apturous lia])piness ! 

Neither was an inhabitant of that house ; both had come 
in to pay an evening visit, and the young lady had thjown 
oft* her bonnet and lurntle. It maybe dial these visits were 
uccidental ; bub, if so, they t(jok ])lace nearly every ev(ining. 
It happened that Mrs. and Miss Chavasse on this 0(‘ca«ion 
-were out, butowere expected to enter eV-fy minute ; so, being 
alone, they \Vcre iiuproving tlie time. 

. And this from Jliss Leicester, tlie onrefully brought-up 
daughter the Rector of Ebury*! That she should repose 
quietly in the embrace of that man without atiempting to 
withdraw' from it I ^ es ; and hii hifs caused many to do 
as much. Rub oh, that the deep, ardent affection, of which 
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El kill Lokicster was so eminently capable, had been directed 
into any Other channel than the one it had irrcyocal)fy 
entered upon ! 

For he who stood beside, her was CTcrvase Castoncl. Ti • 
was not that he had once been married, but it was that there 
were some who deemed liim a biul man, a mysterious man, 
with his sinister expression of fae^', wlien he did nof carg to 
cliTick it, and his covert wavs. 4 VLy slioiild he Iv- vo east Iws 
coils round Ellen liuicoMtT ? wl»} have striven *to gain 
love, wlicii there won; so many otliers wliose welcome to him 
would hav(‘ cairiod wiili it no alloy ? It would almost seem 
that Mr Ciistoiiel \vcnt by tlic rules of contrary, as the 
cliildien %'iy in their play. 'I7ie only jtofsons into whose 
houses lie*had not been roeeivetl, and who had both taken 
s</aLrange and nnconqiiorable a dislike to him, ^v^'re the late 
Mr. AVinningtun and the l5/LiV(*r(‘nd dirisloplfor Leicester. 
Yet be had chosen his first wife in ilie niece of the first, and 
“it seemed \iko\j (to us who are in the secret) that lio 'was^ 
seeking a so<*ond in the dau;(ht*r of tlie latter. 8trang(‘ 
that he should have been able to do his work so effectually ; 
that Ell(*n f^eiee^tcr, so good and dutiful, should have been 
won ov(jr to a |4rission for him little short of infatuation, and 
that it should have been kept so secret from the whole 
world ! Kever was there a man wlio could go more 
mysteriously to work ilian (lervase C;|^stouel. 

“ You speak of a second marriage, Ellen, my love,” he 
Avas saying, “but how often have 1 told you that this 
■ scarcely applies t<T Were it that I had Ijj^ed with her^ 
yeara of happiness, or that T had loved jier,tfictt yonr-ob- 
jeetions might have reason. J rejicat to yoif, however iniieh 
>011 may despise me for itf that 1 niarried her, qjring only 
lor you. Before I Avas awake to my OAvn sensations, I had 
gono too far to retraiJt ; i hadtisked for her of old Winniug- 
ton, and in honour I was, obliged to keep to my hasty 
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Tih'iit, 1^v('ii ill »>iir early ilays, [ know tli-.it 

J*L)Vod huf. yon ; sit* |>in<^ or wukiiijr, it. was yoi> who won* 
pivsent to mo. Oh, Ellon! 3’ou inny dishi (iovo and ivfusi^ 
lu lovo liio', hni in luijroy say it not.” 

There was huniy in iht; wonls of (l.istonol, there was 
?,ovat or honey in his toins, and Mllon L'*io<‘st<‘r’s heart heat 
more r{f|>iflly within lier. S/tr disl»eliovo aiig’ht assorted hy 
lum ! • 

. Ellon, *7011 jnd.i((i wnnnjiy,’’ w.is hir* reply, as she 
wjiisfjond sonathiii'^^ in his ear. “It /.s a. duty soniolimos 
to leave lather and nu'thi'r.” 

'• Uut not disobediently, not wilfnll}^. And 1 know that 
they wonid ne\7^r oonst'iil. “Von know it also, Oyvase.” 

“ My darling Ellen, this is nonsense. I wcav to 

yield t<» y<inu^ scruples, apd marry anollier in iny ang^r? 
What then, illleii > ” ‘ “ 

I tliiuk it \v«mld kill mo 1 'Vslic inurmurtHl. 

, VAud hoeunse ^Fr. and Mrs. lifdcesier have ta.keu aiT 
unjust i»rojndi(i«‘ against ijpe, both our lives are to be rendered 
miserable ! AVoiild lliat bo jiistioe ? S 11 j»]K)se 3^011 were my 
wife ; do supfiose it, ojdy for a moinont,* Ellen ; suppose 
Lliat we ^^ore iTrovoeably nnik*d, we should then not havt‘ 
ooiis<*iit to ask, bill inrgiveness.” 

She looked earnestly at him, and as his true meaning 
eanie across her, the jnild exjirossion of her de(‘p liliie ey*‘S 
.gave place to terror. 

“ Oil, (lervase,” slie implored, clasping his arm in agita- 
tion, “ neyer^suy that again I A.s yoi^ VaTne my j»eaee here* 
and hercfifti^, do not tempt me to disobedience, i mistook 
j'onr meaning, MiJ i not ? ” she ooiitimied, in rapid tones of 
terror. ‘^Gervaso, I sa^, did I n4)t mistake yon ? ” 

lie felt that he had been too hasty ; the riglit time had 
not come. But it would eome f fw never did Gervasi? 
(Jastonel set his will upon a thing that he left unfulfilhifh 
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Mm Chavass^ enCered.' Ellen Leicester wa? in the gardeh 
tiieti ! she -had glided out on hearing her appro^h; , And ; 
Mr. Oastonel W(is seated back in an armchair, intent upon 
anewapa|)or. 

‘•Oh ” exclaimed Eraiices, “ 1 am sorry wc should have • 
been out. 1 am sure wc arc obliged to you for waiting for 
us, Mr. Oastonel.” 

^ I have not waited long : but if 1 had waited the. whole 
evening I should be amply repaid now.” lie s^poke softly, 
and impressively, as he deiaiued her hand in his ; and from 
his manner, tln'ii, it might avcU Iiavc been thought that he 
intended Frances Ohtivassc for bis wife ; at least, it never 
could huvf been believed that Ifp was so ardently pursuing 
unolhcr. * 

And Ellen Leicester is herej ” added irauces ; “for 
tliat’s her bonnet. Have you skn her ? ” 

“Who ? Miss Tiei/!cster ^ Yes, I believe I di3 see her. 
•Rut I was so engaged with tliis paper. Here is some-in-. 
terosting medical evidence in jt.*’ v, 

“ Is there ? ** Rut at that moment Ellon Leicester came 
to the window. How long* have you been here ? ” asked 
Frances. • . 

“ About an hour,” was Miss Tjeicester’s answer. 

“What an awful girl for truth that is !” was the angry 
mental comment of Mr. Castonel, ^ ■ 

“ 1 must say you have proved yinirselves sociable com-, 
panions, remarked Frances. “ You mope in the garden, 

* Ellen, and Mr, CtffeteB^el bores over an old newgpaper i liCt 
ns have ft song.” ^ . 

Now Air. Castonel hated singing, but i’rances ^ 
to the piano, and he was^ pleased to stand behind W fend 
clasp the hand of Ellen Leicester.* Yet Prant^^^M she 
l)eeu asked, would Imve *3aid Mr. Castouers at^kUon irii 
given td heiftelf ; ay, and glori^ in saying it; fdr" Ae liked 
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the man, apd would have had ho'oSjcctiou to beconuii^ hifi 
j^coud wife. It mAy he that* she was Rchemiu^ for it. 
Thus fliey remained until thb niglit eamc on, and the moon 
‘was up. Frances, never tired of displaying her rich voice, 
and Ellon licicestcr content to stand j>y his side, had the 
standing, lasted for ever. Moonlight music and meetings 
are dangerous things. 

, servant came for Ellen Leicester, and Mr, Castonel 
walked home with her. They went not the front way, })ut 
through the lane, which brought ihenx to the back-door of 
the rectory. Was it that Ellen shrank from going openly, 
lest her. parents might sec from the windows that J\Ir. 
Castonel was her companivm ? He liiigcrcd with her for a 
few mouuiuts at the gate, and when she entered* she found 
her mother atone : the rector was out. To her it luul lajen 
a delicious walk, and she felt that life would he indeed a 
blank, if not shared with OervW Ca§toncl. 

, Ellen had been invited to s^xind the next evening witb 
Miss Chavasse, as was ji^frequent occurrence, and it was 
chiefly in these evening moetni^ that hci* love had grown 
up and ripened. Mr. Oastonen was ever a welcome visitor 
to Mrs. Chava^e, and Fnuiccs had laughed^ and talked, and 
flirted with him, Until a warmer feeling had arisen in her 
heart. Ho hM all the practice of Ehiiry, being its only 
resident medical man, so in a pecuniary ixoint of view ho 
^ was a desirable matcTi for Frances. Jnttle deemed they that 
Ellen Leicester was his attraction. A tacit sort of rivalry 
with EUgi existed in the mind of Prapeos : she thought of* 
her as n rival in beauty, a rival in position, a rival in the 
fevour (if Ebi»y.^ But she was re?Jly fond of Ellen, always 
’ anxious to have her by her side, and it never once entered 
iutQ.bejSrain that M^. Caitone^ who was under cold dis- 
.pleasui^ at the re^ should se^Jc t^^e fav(mr of Ellen. 

.Agafti went Ellcu that evening to the house of Mrs. 
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Chavassse, and again went Mr, Castonel. They, tlie thrccj 
piRsod it in the garden, a large rambling place, nearly 
full of weeds as of flowei'S. They roamed about the different 
walks, they sat on the benches ; Mr. Castonel’s attention , 
being given chiefly to Frau<‘cs, not to Ellen, his custom 
wlicn with both. Fran<;os possessed her motlier’s old talent 
for flirtation, and Mr. Castonel was nothing loth to^^xercise 
it., And so the evening passed, and the summer moon fosc 
in its course. 

“ Oh ! ” suddenly cried Francos, as they were returning to 
the house, “ I have forgotiou the bay-leaves luanima told mo 
to gather. Now J imist gp back all down to the end of tlie 
garden.” 

She pr(*l)ably tlioiiglit Mr. Castonel would follow her. 
lU did not do so. He Uirucd to Ellen Leicester, and 
<1 rawing her amongst the sheltering trees, clasped her to 
him. , '' 

c “I shall wish you good night now, my darling,” .he 
murmured, ‘Hfiis moment is too^nrecious to be lost. Oh, 
Llleii ! arc things to go oif lite this for ever ? It is true 
tlieso evening meetings arc a honsolatiou to us, for they are 
sjjont in tlie prcseiico of each other, but the hours which 
ought to be yours, and yours only, arc thlcown away in idle 
nonsense with Fniuces Chavassc. Oh, that we had indeed 
u right to be together and alone 1 When is that time to 
(joiue }—for com if lUlni. When t>vo people love as 
we do, and no justitiablc impdimont exi.st 3 to its licing 
.legally ratified, tka^jatification will take place sooner or 
later. Think of thi^ he murmured, reluctaiSt-ly i*eleas}ng 
her as the steps of Miss fliavasse were heatd di-awing near. 

“ I expected you were in the house by this time,” she * 
exelaiincd breathlessly, “ and ydii ar6 only where left you.” 

“ We waited for yoi^, ’ ^i\d Castonel. 

” Very considerate of ytwi ! ” was the reply of France, 
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spoken ill a tone of pique. She had expected Mr. Castoud 
t(i follow her. 

They* walked on tow ardsi the house, IMr. Castonel giving 
his arm to Frances. Talking was heard iu the drawjng- 
room, and they recognized the voice of Mr. Leicester. 

“I wdll go round hero,” said Mr. (-ustonel, indicating a 
path wlifch led to a side gate. “ If I enter, they will kec]j 
114) talking ; and I have a patient to see.” ^ 

, He extended a hand to each, as he spoke, by way of 
farewell, but Frances turned along the path with liiin. 
Ellon sat down on a garden-chair and waited. The voices 
from the house came distinctly to Jicr car in the quiet night. 

“They will be in directly,” Mi*s. Chavassc was saying. 

“ ^Ir. Castonel is with them. Tie and Prances grow greater 
friends than cfVer.” • 

“ Bcw'arc of that friendslrip,” intciTupted ^Ir. licicester. 

“ It may lead to something moAi.” 

, ‘4 What if it should .? ” asked Mm. Cliavasse. • 

The rector paused, as if^in surprise. “ 1)5 I undersUnd 
you rightly, Mrs. Chavassc — that you would suffer Frances 
to become his wife ? ” • 

“ Who is goiifg to marry Frances ?” imiuired Mr. Cliavasse, 
entering, and hcailng the last words. 

“ Nobody,” answHjred his wife. “We w'ere 8X>^5Culating on 
Mr. CastoncTs attention to her becoming more iiointed. 
,I’m sure any one miglit lie jiroiid to have him : he must be 
making a large income,” 

“My objection to Mr. Castonel i^. to his character,’’, 
retumed the clergyman. “ lie is bad man, living an 
irregular life. • ^he w'orld may cojl it gallantry : I call it 

m , • 

“ You allude to thaf mysterious girl who followed him 
down here,” said Mrs. Chavassc. *“ know what he told 
Jdj. Wrnnington— that it was a relation, a lady of family 
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and character. Of cpnrse it is singular, her liying on here t 
in the Mraj she does, but it maybe quite right, for all . 

‘‘ I saw him stealing off there last night, as I caih^ home,’’ 
ol«erved tlic rector, “But I do not allude only to that/^ 
There arc other things 1 could tell you of : some that 
happened during the lifetime of his wife.’* , ' 

“ Then I tell you what,” interrupted Mr. Chava»e, in his 
bhjff, hearty manner, “ a man of that sort should never Bqvc 
a daughter of mine. 8o mind what you and •Frances ar,o 
about, Mrs. (’havassc.” 

“That’s just like papa,” whispered Francos, who had 
retarned to Ellen lj(‘iccster. “ Speaking fiercely one minute, 
eating his* words thO next. Maujiua always* burns him round 
her little Singer.” 

•“ As you value your daughter’s happiness, ^eep her from " 
Mr. Oastonel,” resumed the clergyman. “ I doubt him in 
3nore ways than one.’’ ^ 

* “ Do listen to your papa, Ellen,” again whispered Fraivces., 

How prejudged he is against Mr. Castonel.” 

“ My dear father is prejudiceJl against him,” was Ellen’s 
tliought., “Ile^says he met* him stealing off to her house 
last night — if he only knew that he was stealing back frona 
taking me horaS I ” 

Ellen Vi^as mistaken. Tb was later in the eveniujg that " 
the rector lu;d met Mr, Castonel. 

“ Must I give him up I ” she went dn, in mental ahguigli. 

It will cost me the greatest of all earthly misery ; |)erhaps* 

^ even my life. Bqt I cannot have the curse of disobedience 
on my soul. I jnu8b,1l will give him up.” ' 

Ah, Ellen Leicester I yon little kno\^ how ‘ such good ;, 
resolutions fwi when one is present with you to^comfetV 
them ! However, cherish ^quf intention for the Resent, if 
you will. It will come to the ^me in tiiie'endv , " 

“Ellen,” Frances cSntmned to wiu^r^^'wtit l» it that 
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prejndieea your ]^pa ugainsj# |lr; Caatonel ? Caroline told 
mp herself, after her iiiurriage; that that person ^aa a rela- 
tive of his, one almost like a sister. You heard her say so.’’ 

Ellen tcioestcr did not answer, and Frances turned 
towards her. It may have been the elfect of the moonlight, 
hut her face looked cold and white a,s the siiow' in winter. 

• 

was a fine evening in October. Mr. Casfonel hjid 
dined, and tlie tiger lighted the liunp and placed it, with 
the port wine, on the table before him. Mr. Castdncl was 
particularly fond of a glass of good port ; but he hi it 
remain untouched on this day, for, ho was bnried in thought. 
He was a slight-made man, iveitlier handsome nor plain, and 
hrs unfathomable grey eyes never looked you id! the face. 
He rang tl\e bell, and the tiger answered it. • 

“Send Mi; 9. Muff to me.- And, John, don’t leave the 
house. I shall want you.” • 

'f he housekeeper came in, closed *tlie door, and came ^ 
towards him. He was then pouring out his first glass of 
Wine. • 

*.<Mnff,”hc began, ‘Hhcre’s*a small, black portmanteau 
somewhere about the bouse. A hand-portmanteau,” 

“ Yes, sir. It is in the closet by John’s room.” 

<< Get it out, and put a week’s change of linen into it. 
Bid the tailor send home some new clothes to-day ? ” 

“ He did, sir, and*I ordered Hannah to take them np- 
' staira.” - 

“They inust be put in. And my, sbaving-tacklc, and^ 
such thin^* I am going out for a f#w days.” 

Mrs. Muff was thunderstruck. She had never known 
*Mr/ Castiohel to leave Ebury since he h^^ wttled in it, 
exccpting^On tii© occiwion oWiis tuarriage. 

L ■ “ Yon 'given me a iiprpfiw, sir ” she teid, “but I’ll 
see to ttte things. ' Bo you want tliem for to-moirow ? ” 


r . • % • 
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“ For this eveuing.” 

Mrs. Ifuff tlioiiglit her cars must have deceived l^jr. 
The last coach for tlie distant railway station Sad left. 
Besides, slie had heard Mr. Castonel make an appointment, 
in kbiiry for the following day at twelve. “ This evening, 
sir ! ” she repeated. The coaches have all gone. The 
liisb drove by as John was bringing out the dinner4ray.** . 

“For this evening,” repeated Mr. Castonel, ndthput 
further comment. “ In half an hour’s time. * And, Muff, 
you must get the house cleaned atid pub thoroughly in 
order whilst I am away. Let the dressing-room adjoining 
iny hcd-chamher be made ready for use, the scent-bottles 
and tnirnpery put dii the dressing-table, as.ib was in — in the 
time of jffrs. Castonel.” 

r This was the climax. Mrs. Muff’s speech ‘failed her. 

“This is Tuesday. I intend to be home on Monday next. 

I sliall probably bring a-* -a person— a companion home 
^ with me.” , 

“A what, sir ? ” demanded Mrs. Muff. 

“ A friend will accompany ‘inc, t say.” 

“ Very well, sir. Which room shall I get ready ? ” . 

“ Room 1 Wiiat for ? ” « 

Ml'S. Muff was growing bewildered.* “I thought you 
said a gontlemnn was returning with you, sir, I asked 
which bed-chambev I should prepare for him.” 

“My own.” ^ 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered the housekeeper, hesitatingly. 
“And in that .case, which room shall I prepare for 
.vou?” \ V* . 

iMr. Ciistoiiel laughed ; such a strange; laugh, “ I will 
tell you then,” he replied. “ You must also send for the 
gardener, and get the gitrdcn done up, Seiidlbo-morrow 
inorniug, and let him begin. ^John can help him : he will 
not have much to do\lUIst I am away,” 
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“ Except mischief,” added the housekeeper. Til keep 

• hiMi to it, sir.” 

“AnJ, Muff. if any one conics after me to-night, no 
•matter who, or how late, say I have gone to an urgent cas(! 
in the country, and send thorn to Afr. lliee. You re- 
, member, now, no tnatifr irho. You may tell the whole town 
to-moiTo^’, and the deuce besides, for all it can signify then.” 

“’rdlwliut.sir?’’ 

. “Tliat I have gone out for a week’s holiday.” 

Mrs. Ariifl* withdrew, utterly stupefied. Slie thought that 
she was liesido herself, or that Afr. LVtouel ivas. 

That same evening, not very long after the above inter- 
A iew, Ellen Iieic(?stci-, attended by a maid, left lier home, 
for she had ] worn iscd to take tea with Afrs. (Iiavnsse. In 
passing a hwicty part of the road, wlu^re the way hraiudu^d 
off to the railroad, they cainc upon Mr. (Ustoncl. Jle 
sliook hands with Miss Leieesf(‘r, an^l gave her his arm, 
paying that he was also liound for Mrs. Chavassc’s, “ I will 
lake cliargc of you now,”J[ic iwlded ; ‘‘you neW not trouble 
your maid to come any further.”* 

“•Very tme,” murmured Ellcu. — “Maltha,” she said, 
turning to the •Servant, “ if you would like two or three 
hours to yourself to-night, you may have them. Perhaps 
you would like to go home and sec your mother,” 

The girl thanked her, and dejiarted cheerfully towards 
the village. Could site have peered beyond a turning in 
’ the way, she might have seen a post-carriage drawn up, 

• evidently waiting for travellers. • 

The tim^ent on to nine. The rtjctor and his wife sat 
over the lire, klwf former shivering^ for he had caught a 
Violent cold. “I suppose you have some nitre in the 
house ? ” he suddenly oHsorv^l. 

“Really — I fear nob,” aiwwcrei} Leicester. “But 
I cpn^^lrfH foe some. Will you touch.the bell? ” 


' v-sMak* .-Vi 
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“ Is. Benjamin in?” demanded Mrs. Leicester of the^ 
maid who answer^jfc. , , ' ,, 

“ No, maW. Master said he was to go and sec how 
Thomas Shipley was, and he is gone.” 

Then tell Martha to put her bonnet on. She must 
fetch some nitre.” 

“ Martha is not come in, ma'am, since she wciit out to 
ttjee Miss Leicester.” 

“ No I ” uttered Mrs. Leicester, in surpri^. “ Why, 
that was at six o’clock. I wonder what is detaining her ? ” 
Benjamin came in, and was sent for the nitre, and soon 
jMartlia’s voice was heard in the kitchen. Mrs. Leicester 
ord(;red her in. * * '' 

MariSia, what do you mean by staying out without 
kfive ? ” * 

Betsy has been on at me about it in the kitchen,” was 
the girl's reply. “But it^ is Idiss Ellen’s fault, ma’am, 
t She told me I might have a few hours for myself.” 

“ When dkrslie tell you that ? ”• demanded Mrs, Leicest 
doubting if Ellen had sakrit. 

“ Whoii we came to Piebald-corner, ma’am. Mr. CastOnel 
was standing tl^cre, and he said he would s^ Miss Ellen safe 
to !Mv 8, Chavasse’fl, and it was then she told me.” 

The rector looked up, anger on his face. 

“ Did you leave lier with Mr. Castouel ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Then undoi-staud, Martha, for the future. If you go 
out to, attend Miss d^icester, ijoii are , to atktid her. You 
have done wrong* rfis not seejnly for Miss L?&*ccster to be 
abroad in the evening without one of her own attendants.” , 
“Now this has finish^ Jb,” he continued, to t^is wife, as 
the girl withdrew, “ l^en sKall not go there if^ain unless 
you arc with her. C^tonel f ,5ow ^ar^. hef 
woujd mtUcy Ellen made a compniou of lie poowst and 
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“lowest person in the village. Aa<V should tlici*o be any 
. en^^^ement growing up between him and Frances, I will 
not have Ellen there to oountonaiice it with her preseneo.” 

* “Poor Mr. Winnington iwejudiml you against Mr. 
Castonel,” observed Mrs. Leu-estur. ** I do not adiniro or 
like him, but I think less ill of him than you do. Perhaiw 
Frances might do worae.” 

3Llie clergy man turned his hiaid and looked at her. 

\\'ill ask yoft a home question, Susan. Would you care to 
soo him marry Ellen ?” 

Oh nr», no 1 ” and Mrs. Ficiccster almost shuddered as 
she s]X)kc. “ Not for worlds ! ” , 

“ Yet you would see him the Inisband of Frauecs 
Chavasse ; your early friend’s child ! • 

Mrs. Lciecster licsitated^bcfore she spoke. “ It is thali^ I 
hope to see Ellen the wife of a religious man, a good man, 
and I fear Mrs. Ohuvasse doesnftt consjdcr that for Frances. 
She* thinks of social fitness, of position, of Mr. Castonel’s i 
being in favour with world. But EllfSu~no, no, I 
trust never to see licr the wifj of such a man as Mr. 
Ca.stonel.** * • • 

The minister Covered his face with his hands. “ I would* 
ratlier read the bufial service over her.” 

* When Benjamin returned, lie was despatched for Miss 

licicester, and told to hasten. But lie came back and said 

' # 

JMiss Jjeiccsfcet was not there. 

“ Not there t ” exclaimed the rector. “ Why, where have 
■ you been, her ? I told yon to go to Jfcs. Chavasse’s.” , 
, ‘J Tbafsawlero I have been, sir.” • 

“ Then yon hafe made some stupid hlandek*. She must 
^be there.”,' ' ^ ‘ 

' “I don’t tl^k I made'any blunder, sir,” returned 
Benjamin, who i^at a simple'Opeakjpg jpan of forty. When 
I toW”^* I wtoo'for Iifias Sllen, one of their muidii 
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joked and said then I had come to the wrong house, but ‘ 
she took, in the message, and Mrs. Chavasse came out><to 
me. She said as they bad expected Miss Ellen to tea, and 
waited for her, but she did not come,” 

Notliing could exceed the indignation of the rector. 
Where was Ellen ? Where could she l)o gone ? Was it 
possible that Mr. Castonel had imuiulcd her to i;6 visiting 
apywherc else ? In spite of his wife’s rcinonstratujes, who 
assured him he was too ill U* venture forthf and would 
catch his death, lie turned out in search of her ; and Mrs. 
Leicester, worried and angry, laid all the blame upon 
Martha, who immc'diately. began to cry her eyes out. 

Before luion tlic' ne.\t day, Ebury was 'ringing with the 
clopcmeiib of Mr. Castonel and Ellen Leicester. 
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IFii. Jiiid Mrs. Cilstoiiol returned to Kluiry, and the whole 
jthioe flocked to pay tlieni ilic weddiii^^ visit. The dis- 
obedience of Ellen Leicester was iio l)H^sinesH of theirs, that 
they sliould mark tlieir sense’ of it. And Kllen—Jiiul it not 
been for the recollection of her oflVnded j)arent 5 and the 
uiijustiliabk! part she had iieted— how sn])remc, how inteiTse 
would have t)een her happiiiess ! Hit wliolc existence lay 
in her husband ; she eonld seti no fault in him ; and e(Uild 
•they thou Imve tasted of tin? Tree of Life, so that the' 
present miglit be for eveu, ilie^ini.irht have given up all wish 
oF a In ivafter. Amongst the visitors went Mrs. and ]Miss 
Chavasse ; and, whatever morfilication might have been in 
tlieir hearts, it* wa^ not siifl'ered to afipeur ; that w’on' i 


^4V(x have done. *So Mrs. Chavassc contented hcrsellT di 
elsewhere, the somewhat faded furniture,^' ami 
fate that daughter had not been taken to a 
0 carelessly appointed. 

^ths went by, and how felt I’lllcm Castontd ? Why, 
its .of juT conduct were beginMTng*to come home to 
he ifftd received the forgiveness of her [Kireuts, for 
he went "to* them in pram i¥id penitence, and knelt 
father’s feet, the ^ min j^r, though he strove hard to 
her away, according to his resolution, yet he was 
led in health, eufeeblW bywowow, and it ended in 
lling on her nefek with sobs of agony, and forgiving 
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litr. It li;wl liccn well could ho tis easily liaVc forgotten. 
111 tliesc few months had become a bowed, broken inwi. 
HLs hair had changed from brown to grey, and* it was 
rnmonred that he had never since enjoyed a'wholo night’s ^ 
rest. Could this fail to tell on Ellen ? who, excepting that ^ 
one strange, and linaccoiiiitablc act, had always, been a 
gentle, loving, obedient daughter. She watched if all, and 
kiK^w that it had been her work. Moreover, there Were 
arising, within her, doubts of IMr. Oastonel -^whether he 
was the idol she had taken hiin to be. She was also in 
bad health, and suffered much. Slic looked worn, haggard, 
wretched ? curious comments on wliich went about Ebury ; 
and the i»copIc all agreed that .Mrs. Oastctael did not seem 
to repostf on a bed of roses. 


. “ There’s a row upstairs,” exclaimed the tiger to ITaimfl^^ 
one day in April. ** Missis is*s6bbing and crying l)n||^ 
full, and master has been atblowing of her up.” 

‘‘How do you know ? Where arc they ? ” said Hani^^l 
“ In the diviwing-rooni. I went up to ask what 
uns Ko go out, but they wordr t5o*l)usy to see me. I 
iiiaster a roaring as I went .up the stairs, like he roa rS | B | 
sakf frightened my skir off me. 

, . 'dug aboht missis going so much., to the parsolHH 
‘ thinlc^^”* her duty, and he said it wasn’t, Sh3H| 
« P J ^Bofa, a sobbing and moaning awful.”' 

^/vou must have peeped in,” cried 

‘•iJkCOUWC 

not ]^ter Wouldn’t yon ? Oh deax nd, n|H 

• go thaV^^jja^ he’d said cn „his passioi^H 

hi" ‘^‘*’^^itwonld do her unknown « 

■\t this estgp crying, that hd’d takSB 

I wi ler- • arid the JHB 
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‘AVhafc is tliat yon are«iying ?” sharply domuiulrd Mrs. 
j\rnlf, putting her head into the kitchen. , 

“ J was a tolling Hannah she’d best sew that there hnitoii 
on my host livery trousers, what came oil ’em Ijist Hunday, or 
she’d get her neck wrung,” answered the lad, vaulting invay. 

Whether the tiger’s information w'as correct, and thiiL 
oxciteinjiit was likely to have an injurious ofTeet upon Mrs. 
(.■astonel, certidu it is, that ih<j following day she ivjw 
seized witlvillness. The nature of it w'us such as to destroy 
Ihc hope tliab had sprung up in her heart, and precisely 
similar to that which liad preceded the death of the first 
Mrs. Castoiiel. . ^ 

“What an extraordinary. th ing ! ” briod Mrs. Chavasse, 
when the news reached her ; “ it looks like fatalityS Caroline 
had been sjxcionths married when she fell ill ; and iiow^in 
like manner,, Ellen falls ilf ! * 1 hope she will not follow her 
fate out to the last, and die of it.” 

0 

“ For the matter of that, we never knew what the first. 
Mrs. Castonel did die of,” returned ]\Irs. Mijor Acre, who 
was sitting there. “ She was* recovering from her sickness ; 
indeed, it may be said that sho had recovei;pd from it ; and 
she went off suddenly one evening, nobody knew with what.” 

“ Mr. Castonel said it was perfectly satisfactory to medical 
men,” said Mrs. Chavasse. “ There are so many dangerous 
tricks and turns of maladies, yon know, only clear to 
theffl9elvc‘fl.” . • 

’ For several days Ellen Castonel was very ill Not, perhaps, 
in absolute danger; but sufficiently near to excite appre^^. 
liCTision. she began to get betj^er. During this time 

nothing could, eiiceed the affection and kindness of Mr. 
•Castonel *, iis attention was a marvel of admiration, allowed 
to be so, ftren by Mrs. Beicester. • , 

One afteraoon, when he dressed and fn the drawing- 
foom, Mrs. and; Miss Chavasse « called; They ’were the hrst 
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visil()rs who had been admitted, Frances offered to remain 
the rest of the day, but Mrs. Ohavasse overruled it • Ellen 
was not strong enough, she said, to bear so many hoars’ 
inecasant gossiping. • 

Mr. Oaatonel came iu whilst they sat there. lie wos iu 
high spirits, laughed and talked, almost fliited witli Frances, t 
as in former days, when sIjc had erroneously deemeU he ]iad 
a motive in it. When they hit, lie attenrled tiiem to tlie 
door, gay and attraf‘tive lus ever in the eyes c»r l^ranccs ; and 
she pondfirud hov; Ellen (Joiild ever appear sud with such a 
liiidiand. Mr. OdsLoncI tlu ii went into his laboratory, where 
he buri<id Liiiisolf foj* half* an hour. When he returned iip- 
.slairs, Ell^m was in toais. “ * 

‘•Don'Cbe angry with me, (lorvaso. Tins ^depression of ^ 
spirits will come on, and J caiiuot.lielp it. 1 feat it is a ba^ jf 
omen.” * , 

Ml*, ('astoncl turned away his liead and coughed. 

• ” xVii omen of what, Ellen ? ” • • 

“ iiiat I shall never recovi^’.’l • 

“ You leave recovered. Ooinc, come, Ellen, cheer up. I 
tliought Mrs. Ohavasse’s visit had done you good.” 

” liTst evenijig, when I sat alone for so many hours, I 
could not help thinking of poor Oaroline.’ I wondered w'hat 

it could be she died of, and ” 

*• Ellen 1 ” burnt forth !Mr. Oastouijl, ‘‘it is wron^and 
wii!kcd to encourage such absurd thoughts. You asked mo 
the other day, when you were lying ill, Avhat it was she died 

• of, au<l I osplttiia5d it. It is not going to oocgr to you.”, * 

” No, no,” she answered, 1 am not really {fRfaid. It is 
oulv iu tlie quiet evening hours, when f afti alone, that I 
got thivse foolish fancies. ^If you could be* alvvajKs with me^ . 
till'}' would not come. Try and stay with me to-night, 
(lor vase.” G 9 ^ . 

“ My darling, I have not left you one, evening since you 
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wci ‘0 ill mitil the lust, aiul then it was uct l)y'«'ln>ic(‘, i 
k^iow of nothin!? to oall me forth to-niglit. ShcmUl uiiy- 
thin^ arise uiiexpeetcdly, I must j?(), as Rico is away. In 
that case, I should toll to romain with you.’* 

She still wept silently. It secMUod that hur spirits had 
sunk into a terribly depressed state, and notbini?, just then, 
could awusc tlioin. Mr. (\Kst(mel stood and looked doAVJi at 
hqr, his elbow leaiiiuj? on the inantelpicee. 

. “AVonld^you like Mr. and Mrs. lioiecstor to come' this 
evening ? ” be asked. 

“Oh ! ” she cried, elas})ing her bands and half rising from 
her chair, the pallid hue giving phu^c to c‘riinson on her lovely 
face, and the light of oxeiteinent rising in her swcc't hhu; 
eyes— oh, Gervase, if you would only ask them ? Papa 
biS never 4)dfjn here to remain an evening with me ; •he 
would come now. It would’ do me more good than every- 
thing else. Indeed, I should n^)t have tliesc fears then.” 

^ lie went to a table and wrote a brief note, putting it into# 

Ellen’s hands to read. It was to the effect tRat liis wife was 

* • • 

in low spirits, and much wished •them both to come to tea 
and spend the evening with her. 

“Thank yon, •thank you, dearest Gorvase^” she exclaimed, 

“ you have made me so happy. Oh, pupa ! ” 

“ Ellen,” he said, gazing into her eyes, “ confess. You 
love your father better than you do me.” 

“TTou know the contrary, Gervase. I love him with a 
difTerent love, I left him for you,” she added, in low, 
almost reproachful tones, as she loaned •foiavard and hid. 
he’i: face her husband’s arm, “Hud people say that it 
is killing him.” • 

The tijmr waa despatched with the note to the pai’sonage, 
and brought back a verbal anj^Wcrlihat Mr. and Mrs. TiCiceBler 
)vould soon follow him. 

They both came, They sat with EHeii and her husljaud. 
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Mrs. Leicester made tea ; and for once Ellm was happy. 
There appeared to be more sociable feeling between her 
husband and father than she had ever hoped for, and a ipyous 
vision flitted across her of time bringing about a thorough ’ 
reconciliation, and of their all being happy together. She 
laughed, she tfilkcd, she almost sting ; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Leicester iiicjiiircd what had become of the depression spoken 
of «in Mr. OastoneVs note, lie answered pleasantly that 
their presence had scared it away, and that if they did not 
mind the trouble of coming out, it might be well to try the 
oxperijnont again on the following evening ; he could sefe it 
was -the best modicinp for liis dearest Ellen. They promised 
to do so, fjven Mr. I^eicester. 'Especially, iie adde^j as ho 
must leave almost directly. 

'Ihe glow on Ellon’s face faded., “ Why leave, papa ? ” 

“ My dear, there is a Vestry meeting to-night, and I must 
ntteiul it. Your mamma caii remain.” 

“ AVill you not return when it is over ? ” resumed Ellen, 
unxioiisly. 

“ No. It will not be over until late. It is likely to be a 
stormy one.” « 

“ But you tvlU come to-nio!Tow ? And remain longer ? ” 
she feverishly added. , 

Cliild, I ha\e said so.” 

“ Upon one condition — that she does not excite lyrself 
over it,” interposed Mr. Castonel, affectionately laying his 
hand upon his wife’s, ^ Add that proviso, sir.” 

‘ “ Oh, if Ellen Is to excite herself, of course jthat would 

stop it,” returned the rector, with a smile. TiRrflrst smile! 
his countenance hod warn since her disobedience; % . 

Ellen saw it, and her heart rose un in thankfulness within 
her. “ Dearest papa,” she whispered, leaning towards him, 
“I will be quite calix. ?t will be right in time between ns 
all ; T see it will, I am so happy ! ” ; • ; f 
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At seven o’clock they heard the little bell tinkle out, 
cjilliiig J;Ogether the members of the select vestry? and Mr. 
Leicester took his doparturei His wife remained with Ellen, 
Mr. Castdi^el also ; nothing called him out ; and they spent 
a happy, cohlial evoriing together. When she rose to leave, 
Mr. Casfconel rang the bell for Mrs. Mn(f to attend her. He 
wogld n8t leave Ellen. 

What nonsense ! ’’ said Mrs. Leicester. “ As if any one 
would run i^vay with me ! I shall be at Ikhuc in live ininutos, 
I need not trouble Mrs. MulT.” 

“ It will do Mnir good,** said Ellen. She has never 
stirred out since my iilnes.s. And th^n, maininu, she T:au 
bring back the /eeoipb you spoke of.” 

” Good nigjjit, my denr,” said Mrs, Leicester, stooping to 
kiss her. Do you feel better for our visit ? ” 

“ I feel qilite well, inaiuma,” was Ellen’s joyful answer. 
** Nothing whatever is the matter with luo iioav. Ordy,” she* 
added, laughing, “ that I am a little thirsty.” 

“That Is soon remccl!icd^”»8ajd Mr. Ciistonel. “I will 
bring you some wine and water, Ellen.” 

“ How thankful I am to see your mistress much better,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Leicester, as she aud Mis, Muff walked 
along. - ; * 

“ Ma'aiii, you cannot be more thankful than I am. 1 
hav^^cen ppou thorps ever since she was taken ill. J’oor 
•Ml’S. Castonel — I mean Miss Caroline — having been (;ut 
off suddenly^by the mime illness, was enough to make me 
fejtrful.” . 

Poor spline ! ’’ sighed Mrs. LeRestcr, with more truth 
, than caution^ • wish she liad liv^jd.” 

“She'i^ better off,” was the^reply of me housekeeix^r. 
“ There ismothing but crosses and cares for us who are 
Jpft. I bdgi>, ma’am, ypn jftid 3dji*. ieicester will come in 
oft«i now* ‘ You. can liave u6 conception of the effect it 
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has had upon my mistress to-night : she U a thousand * 
l)Ounds nearer being well.” 

Mrs. Leicester turned to her. “Do you think Mr. 
Oastpiiel makes her a good husband ? You and I, Mrs. , 
she added, in tones which seemed to bespeak apology 
lor herself, “knew each other years before this stranger 
ever came near the place, and 1 speak to you as cl would 
uoj to others. lie seems affectionato, kind, but— what do 
yoU'think?” 

“I cannot answer yon, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Muff, “I 
wish I could. Before us he is all kindness to her ; and 
yet — I don’t know why it.should bo, bnt I have my doubts 
of its being sincere. ' I force the feeling down, and say to 
myself tliit I was set against ]\Ir. Castoncl at the first, 
through the injury he did my old master: J had my 
doubts in the same way of his sincerity to his fii*st 
wife. And yot, I don’t noifice it in his nmimens to other 
« people.” 

“Docs lie ^5:o to SCO that— perj^on now?” asked Mrs. 
licioester, lowering her voifte. 

“Well, ma’aip, I can’t s?^y. All I know is, that the 
other —servant or whatever she may be— who lives with 
h(‘r, was at our house lately.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” 

“It was a night or two before my mistress was taken ill. 
There came a quiet knock at the door. John was out, and 
Hannah was upstairs, turning down the beds, so I answered 
• it myself. She asked for Mr. Castoncl. I did not know 
lier in the dusk, and \Sns about to show her inte^the study? 
whore master sees his patients, bnt it flashed over me who^ 
it was ; and I said Mr, Castoncl was not - at lijjerty, and 
shut the door in her face.’^ / ' 

“ Was Mr. Caston€j[ at^ome«? ” 

He was in the drawing-room with my mistress. And I 
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belicvo must Lave si'cn licr from the wimlowp. for he ceiue 
downstairs almost directly, and went out.” 

“Dul Ellen— did Mrs. Castonel see her!” brcatbleshly 
iiKiuirod Mrs. Lcioost(‘r. 

“ Ma’am, I have iny doubts she did. No sooner was iMr. 
Castonel gone, than the drawing-room bell rang, and I went 
up. lUwas for the lain]). AVhilc I was lighting it, my 
luStross said, ‘ Sfuff, who was that at the door ? ’ • 

. “That ^ut me in a flutter, Imt I gathered my wils 
together, and answered that it was a person from the new 
shop — for of course I would not tell lier the truth.” 

“ ‘ What did they want ? ’ a^^ked my mistress. 

“‘Brought the bill, ma’ftfn,’ said I. * For ln<‘ki^ the m-w 
])CopIc had sent iu their bill that day. And I tdok it out 
of my poekeUJ and laid it on the table by her. • 

“ ‘ What eould the person want, walking before the house; 
afterwards, and looking up at^ the windows ? ’ tlien (ines- 
.. tioned my mistress. 

“‘Quito impossible tor^n^ to tell, ma’am,’ I said; and 
I won’t deny that the qncstion*took me abaek. ‘Perhajis 
they wanted a little fresh air,* as it’s a warmish night, and 
the street is optn just here ? ’ ” , 

“ Was that all Chat passed ? ” demanded Mrs. Leicester. 

“ That was all. Mr. Castonel was not iu for two hours 
afterwards, and I heard him tell ray mistress he had been 
. ourt) a most difficult case. I’ll be whipped if I helic\'cd 
him.” 

Is he. ouj^ much in an evening ? ” • • 

Very#ften, he used to be, l>efor(f my mistress was taken 
^ ill. He is always ready with an §xcusc — it’s this patient, 
or it’s th||t patient, that wants him and keeps him. But 1 
never remember Mr. Winnin^n to have had these evening 
.calls upon his time.” 

.They reismhed the paiuonage, and entered it. The house- 
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keeper was to take back the receipt for some particularly 
nourishing jelly, which Mrs. Leicester had, been .recom- . 
mending for Ellen. It was not immediately found, and' 
Mrs: Muff sat with , her in the parlour, talking still, Tha 
rector Ciime in from the vestry meeting, and she rose to 
leave. . ;- 

Conscious that she liad remained longer than alv?o- 
lutuly needful, Mrs. Muff walked briskly homeward. Silo 
had gained the door, and was feeling in her po^et for the 
latch-key— she possessing one, and Mr. Castonel the other 
— when the door wtis flung violently open, and the tiger 
sprang out, for all the wbrld like a real tiger, very nearly 
upsetting JVlrs, Muff, and sending her backwards down the 
stops. * t ' 

'‘You audacious, good-for-uptiiing monkey!'*’ she ex- 
claimed, giving him a smart box on the ears. " “ You saw 
me standing there, I sappose, and did it for the purpose.” 

* “ Did I do ij for the purpose } ” retorted John. “You’ 
just go in and see whcthei; Idid it for the purpose. I’m 
a-going to get the horse, and tear off without saddle or 
briddle for the fftrst doctor I can fetch, It\ like as if Mr. , 
Kice had took im two days’ holiday just now, a purpose 
nob to bo in the tpwn I ” , ' ; i 

lie rushed round towards the stables, and Mrs. Muff 
entered. Hannah met her with a s]iriek and a as 
w'hite as ashes, “ Mrs. Castonel — oh, Mrs. Pastonel I ” was* 
all she cried. , ' • \ 

‘ “ Wliat is it ? asked the terrified Mrs. Muff, a : ' ! . - 

“ It is spasms, or convulsions, or sometl^ing oPthe^ift,” , 
sobbed Hannah ; “but JL’m smre she’s, dying*l;*'^he’8i&en^ 
just as Miss OaroUne was. ^ I sjm sigre she is dyi^Jf” - 
Once more, as conueoted \rtth this, hmtbry, ra^|f 5 

jAssing-bell of Eburjs And wlieh tie* skrtM ip^hitanta^ 
—those who were late 
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strove to leara who liad gone to their reckoning, they 
sluank ^rom the answer with horror and dismay, • 

. “ The young, the l)^utiful, the sc<!ond Mrs. Oostonel I ” 
And again a fnnoral started front the house of the surgeon 
to take its way to the cltnrch. But this time it was a 
stranger -who occupied the clmgyman’s chariot. Mr. 
Leicester's task was a more ptiurnl one j ho followed as 
second inonriier. Many people were in the churchyard, 
and their tsuriosity was iuteuscly gratitied at witnessing 
the violent grief of Mr. Castonol. . 'J’ho rector’s emotion 
was less conspicuous, Imt his fcuhlc form was bowed, Iiis 
steps tottered, and his grey hair strcauicil in the wind. On 
tho conclusion nf the curcinony Air. Caslonel stuped into 
the mourning coach, solcinuly to Ito conveyed hdme again 
atamonrumg pace ; but ^e rector pissed aside and untofed 
the parsonage. The sexton, a fnwire man in a brown wig, 
was shovelling in the eartli u{A)n tig! coffin, and shedding 
.tears. He had ctu’ried Ellen many a time^over the samo' 
spot when she was a little 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SIX GREY mYDEUS. . 

A YOUNG and somcwluit shy-looking man was making his 
way down the street of a ^country village, lie appeared to 
1)0 a stranger, and ^ his clerical- coat and white neckploth 
h(*t(»keiie(iPhis calling. It would seem tluit he was in scarcli 
ofe some house he could not readily find, for he peered 
curiously at several through his spectacles as he pt\ssed 
tliem. As ho neared one, r handsome house with a green 
verandah, a cab, painted black, came dashing up, stopped, 
and tliere descfjnded from it a gentleman and his servant in 
the deepest mourning. The stranger approached'the master 
and courteously ^raised his haA, 

“I beg your pardon,*’ he said; “can-' you obligingly 
point out to me the Rectory? I understood it to bo 
somewhere here.” 

“At the end of the street, five minutes lower down. 
Opposite the church.” ' ^ ' 

“ T/m end of the street ? ” resumed the stranger, pointing 
.to the way he had been jonmeying. 

“ I’ll show youwhWi it is with pleasm'e,” fine bby 

of fomteen, who appeared to be growing cut of his jacket. 

“ What, is it you, Atthur ? ” said the owner of the cab. 
“ AVhere did you spring from 5 ^” ^ 

The young gentlenaan had sprung from behind the cab, 
but he did not choose to Say so. “ I say, sir,” he exclaipaed, 
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passing tlic question, you have not seen mamma anywhere, 
have you ? 

“No> 

“ Oh,’ well, it’s not my fault. She told me to meet/ her 
somewhere here tis I came homo from school, and she’d take 
me to have my liair cut. Old Brooks did not do it to pleas(j 
her last me, so she said she’d aud see it done. Now, sir,” 
he added to the stranger, I’ll show you Mr. Leicester’s.^’ 

. They walked along together. “ Bo you know,” said tlic 
boy, suddenly looking at liis companion, “ I can guess who 
you are ? Y’ou are the new curate.” 

The stranger smiled. “ How do you guess that ? ” 
“Because yoif look like it. And we know i\rr^TieiccKter 
had engaged one: the other did not suit. He* is too ill 
now to do it ?dl himself. .Mamma says she is sure he woh’t 
live long. Bo you know Mr. (’astonel ? ” 

“No. Who is Mr. Castonel 

» ^Why, that was Mr. Castoiiel, and that was his cab.« 
Bid yon see how black they.w^u'c ? ” 

“ Yes. "Sfe appeared to be in*deep mourning.” 

“ It is for his wife. She wfls so pretty, tsind wc all liked 
her so. She „ Was Ellen Leicester, and Hr. Castonel ran 
away with her, and she died. That AViis last spring, aud it’s 
since then that Mr. lucicester has got so ill. His first wife 
died too.’^ 

. first wife ? ” returned the stranger, scarcely 

making sense of the boy’s talc. 
if Mr. Castoncl’s.” • 

Are jmvL speaking of the gentlonmn of whom I inquired 
my way p He^lc^ks young to have had two wives.” 

“He though. He is a doctor, and has all the 
pra’ctice. He keeps two abVist^its now. Bo you know 
Mr. Tuck?” 

“I do not know any one in Ebury.” 
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“ Oh, don’t yon ? There^ Mr. Leicester’s,” added the • 
lad, pointing to a h<wc, lower down, as they came -to, a 
turning. &i;. the street. : “And now I have shorm it yon, I 
must goback, for if mamma comes and I don’t meet her, 

she’ll blow me up.^’ • 

“ Thank you for bringing me,” said Mr. Jlurstl “ I hope 
wp shall soon be better ac({uamtcd. Tell me your name.” 

“Arthur Chavassc. I am to be what you are. A 
parson.” . , 

“ Indeed ? T hope you will make a good one.” 

“ I don’t know. Oast week when I sent the ball through 
the window and gave Lucy a black eye, papa and mamma 
were in a passion With me, ai\d they said^l had too much 
devil in me for a parson.” 

“ I am sorry to hear that,” was the grave answer. 

*“ T have not got half the devil that some c^ps have,” 
continued Master Arthur. “ I only leap hedges, and climb 
trees, and wade streams, and all that. I don’t see \Yhat 
harm that camdo a fellow, even if he is to be a parson.” 

“I fear it weuld seem to point that he might.be more 
fitted for other callings in life.” r 

“ Then I just'^wish you’d tell them so at^hpmei I don’t 
want to bo a pathon, it’s too tame a life for me. G,oc^-byc, sir.” 

He flew a^y, a high-spirited, generous la& ; and the 
enrato— for such he was — looked after hiip.-.; Then he 
turned in at the rectory gate, c ' . . i- 

Hc WM sho^ , into the room where the Reverend: 
C}iriKtopbcr.'Lnicrater and his wife were sitting. Two sad^ 

‘ grey-hahred- ^ple, tl^ former very feeble, but ,n^ with 
Arthur Ohaya^ had given a prctty^acpiml^ j^nnt of 
- matters, l^om the time that their p^y . chill h^imli away 
with Mr; Cb^n^, they Imd been Jbeakipg. ihi ^<^th ; but ' 
since her death, w^ieh ^.occurred j^ltonths sub^nedtly, 
the rector majr ^ e&M- td haye^ be^' A"ll;png man. ' -y .y.. 
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Tlurc was cerlainly a fsitiility atieiwling tlie wives of AFr. 
Castonel, and ho apjx'arod to mourn thorn with sincerity, 
ospcciaHy the last. His altiro was a'^ hlac'k a$ inoumiiit? 
could be : he had put his cab into black, the crape on his 
hat extended from the brim to the crown, and he wore a 
mourning; pin, and a mourning ring witli Etlotrs hair in it. 
Jlc abstaiiKHl from all gaiety, took a friendly cup of I (‘a 
oc«i'»ionally with Mr. and Mrs. f^’liavaaso, aud piid a formal 
visit to th«i Hector and Mrs. licicestcr once a month. 

new curate, Mr. II uM, was iip})rovcd of by Elmry. 
Ho was possessed of an amazing stock of dry, liook cruditioin 
but was retiring and shy to a fault. He took up his abod(i 
at the parish bejullc’s, who Jet fnraisliwl lodgings, very coin- 
fortahlc and quiet. One day ho rec^oived a visit^rohi Mr. 
Chavasso, a •bluff, hearty, good-tempered man, who was 
steward to ^hc estjite ofHhc Earl of Bastbury, a neigh- 
bouring nobleman. 

I* I was talking to Mr. Leicester Yesterday,” began Mr, 
Cliavasse, shaking hands, and he told mu ke thonglit yon 
wi'rc open to a reading engUgCmcnt for an hour or so in the 
afternoons.” 

‘•Certainly,”® answered tlic curate, <'oughing in the 
nervous manner habitual to him when taT:en by surprise, 
I should have no objection to employing my tune in tliat 
way, when my duties for the day are over.” 

‘k^hat rascal of a boy of mine, Arthur— the lad has good 

* abilities, 1 know, for in that respect ho takes after his 
niothcr and Prances, yet there are nothing but complaints 
fi^m sch^l Aout his not getting on^” 

Po yon not fyncj that his abilities may lie in a different 

* direction— that he may be formed by nature for a morcT 

bustling tfe than a clerical the cuntte ventured to 

suggest. 

* ‘‘ Why, of coarse, S be lias qot got !t in him, it would be 
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of no use to force him to be a parson ; but there’s such an 
c)i>oiuug. . Lord Eastbury has promised me a livmg for 
him. Now it has struck me that if you would come, say 
at four o’clock, which is the hour he leaves school, and . 
hammer something into him until half-past five, or six, 
we might see what stuff he is really made of. What do 
you say ? ” 

[ could accept the engagement for every evening ex- 
ce}>ting Saturday,” answered Mr. Hurst. " 

“ All right,” cried Mr. Chavasse. “ One day lost out of 
the six won’t matter. And now, sir, what shall you 
charge ? ” 

'I'lic curate hesitated and blushed, and then named a very 
low sum.* 

If it were not that I have so, many children pulliug at 
me, T should say it was too little by lialf,” observed the 
straightforward Mr. Qhavastc ; ‘‘ but 1 can’t stand a high 
« figure. My eldest son has turned out wild, and is a shocking 
expense to me. Shall we bcgiii 4 X)n. Monday ? ” 

“ If you please. I shairbe ready.” 

“ And mind, ’’• he added, “that you always stop and take 
tea with us, whfm you have no better engagement. I shall 
tell Mrs. Chavasse to insist on that part of the bargain.” 

Thus it came to pass that the Reverend William Hurst 
became very intimate at the house of Jkfrs. Chavasse. ^ 

Autumn, winter, spring passed ; and, with summer, things 
• suoinod to be brightening again. Wc speak of^Mr^ GastoLel. 

lie ^liscarded his glooifty attire, his cab wiis repainted a claret 
. I'olour, and he went agapi into general society. His practice, 
nourished ; if he had lost his own ^yives, he- seemed lucky in 
saving those of other men. ^ His’assistants, like himself, 
had plenty to do. * TAie gossips began to speculate whether 
he would marry again. “ Surely not I ” cried the timid 
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ones, shaking their heads with a shudder; “ wliu ^^ould 
V4.*nturj to have liiui ? ” . 

One hot afternoon Mr. Kice, oneof theqiialitied assistant- 
surgeons of Mr. Castoriel, was walking along a lield path, 
'riie growing corn, rising on cither side of him, was 
ripening, and the gay insects huinmed pleasantly. He hud 
just quitted a cottage, one of an luuublc row called noecli 
( 'ottages, close by. ** Ah, hi>w d*ye do ? ’’ cried ho. ^ A 
l<)vely aftefuoon.” 

"‘Very.” Jt was the curate who had met him. Have 
yuu been far ? ” 

“ Only to Cialfer Shipley’s. ]\h*. f’astonel received some 
message this mdl'iiiiig about the child : he did nul^clioose tp 
go himself, but sent me.” - 

“ Is it ill ? ” cried the uiirate, in tones of Jilann. “ It* is 
not baptized? I never can get to see the mother about it.” 

“ 111 ? no. A triflo feverish • TLmiJ poor do cram their 
•clitldrou with such unwholesome food.” ^ 

“ I am oil my way to ^’hon^ts iShipley’s myself,” observed 
.Mr. Hurst. “Mr. Leicester asted me if 1 Intel seen him 
this week, so I thought IVl take a walk Mils way and call 
upon a few of tlicm. Mr. Leicester seems io have a great 
regard for that old man.” 

“A decent man, I believe, he 1ms lieen all his life,” 
returned Mr. Rice. And since his daughter forgot ber- 
.self, people have wished to show him more respect than 
^ the if?.” 

' Wfy,” said the curate, “ whose^is the child ? ” 

' Mr. Rich laughed. “ You had betfer ask that question of 
.Mr. Odstonel, */^ou*t know.” ^ 

They sb^ok hands and parted ; the surgeon proceeding to 
the rcsidence of Mr, Oastoncf, where he busied himself for 
some little time, makii^g u^ modt^inc^ He had just con- 
cluded his task when Mr. Castduel entered. 
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“ WeB,” said ho, “ what was the matter down, at 
Shipley’s ^ ” 

** Oh, nothing. Ohild somewhat feverish and stomach 
out "of order. I have njade up these powdcre for it. They 
will set it to rights." . 

“And that?’’ added Hr. Castonel, glancing from the 
powders to a bottle of mixture. 

For Mrs. Acre. 1 am off now to old Flockaway’s.” 

As Mr. Bice quitted the laboratory, he met the tiger. 
‘•Some medioino to go out. .John.” 

“ Where to, sir ? ” 

“ Mr. Oastonel will tell'yoii. _ He is there.” 

.fohu V cut into the laboiatoiy. “Mr. feice says there’s 
some medicine to go out, sir.” 

' Mr. Castonol did not reply immediately. He Vos writing 
sumuthing on a slip of papci . 

“Ho to the library^” bc\uid, haudmg it to John, “aii«f 
* mqniie whether this book has airivcd. If so, bring it.’’ * 

“ Can’t 1 take the incdv'ine &t the sanu tune, sir ? ” 

“ Do as you are bid, an^ nothing more,” rejoined Mr. 
Castonel. “ Bfing me the book, if it is there, and then go 
with the medicine. Yon see where it i^ for ; the mivtnre 
(o Mrs. Acre’s, the powdeis to Thomas Shipley's.” 

The tiger went off whistling, and his master remained in 
tlic laboratory. But when the boy. leturned, be ws no 
longer there. 

“ Hannah ! " ^ng ont the lad. ' 

“ What do you want with Hannah ? " fdei^ndeii''\hc 
housekeeper, patting W head ontside th( kitehen-doort * , 
“ Bid her tell master as the librmy says he never ordered 
tlie bobk at all, as thgy hem!ed on $ but if he%(hts»it they 
laii get it from London, Perhaps yon^l condoMead to toll 
liiui } ourself, Madam Muff.” 'jSe toofc’up the medicine nn 
lu) spoke, au4 went out again. 
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^Icauwhilo iho Buyercu^^^iBl^ liuistUod lofi.thc com< 
field, tp, .0ai^..'3faipiey^:. T.ho Oaffor— us 

he .^' sf^l^ in thp vilia^— layia his bed in the btick 
room./ 4> /oil from a ladder liad laid liim on it, and ku 
wo^'neyev'riao again. Dame Yaugban was in the front 
room, aeVrlng. She Imd been hired, to attend the house 
dig’u^ S r^nJt illness of Mary Shipley’s. “ lie is asleep, 
sir,” she whispered, when she saw the edmte about to outer : 

. bp drop^bd off just now, and 1 think it will do him good.” 

Mr. Hnrst nodded and drew away.. He u'as bound* to 
several cottiigeS .in the neighbourhood, so .went, to them first, 
and returned afterwards to Shipley’s, The (lalfer was 
awake then. 

**l’m hili^ much, air,” he said. “ Give niy hifinble duty 
to Mr. Leicester, and thank him for asking. . I’m as hu9 its 
I can be to-8ay. My skin feels burning.” 

•’ Did you tell this to Mr. Rtee .? .He* might have given 
»y<Jh something.” 

“Nop^ir, ! didn’t, d had dropped off asleep when he 
was here, and Dame Yaughau never thought of it. I may 
bo'better tp-thorrciw, and then I sha’ii’t wont physio.” 

As the- Goffer spoke, Mr. Hurst saw the. entrapoe of Mr. 
Castbnd’s tiger,.* the door being open between the two 
rooms. .f‘ Powders for somehody, Dame Yaugboh,” said 
lie.^,‘‘Whd’sjU?” , ; , 

• “ This Tit^' one,’*, replied Di^ne Yauglmu, pdintiiig to 

the infant d]f.iier lsp.'^. - 

, y*‘ Tha4 soaiamonoh t I thouj^ht, perhaps, the* 

i l^ipg it.’^ - . 

. ‘ ™iMb.,*^-'t Jit,'!dl , well^^^^ ssid Damw. 

, Yai^haft^klr^- - '■ '• .V: - » ■ ■ 

“Jf 8 ayi|| 5 iwto 6 idtl^tod^-«.vm^^^^ What’s she 

, «gone into on her this 

Give hef Jl^jfP^iinS&fe’an^'^ — ” 
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At this moment the boy caught sight of Mr, tturst* ft 
was quite jcnough. Ho touched his hat, backed out, aud sgt 
off lioinc. 

W^lieu the curate passed through the front room to leave, 
ho stopped and looked, down at the l)ai)y. “ It does not 
appear to be very ill, Mrs. Vaughan.” ' * 

“ No, sir, it’s as live and peart as can* be, this a&eriioon. 

I did not see much the matter with it this morning, for my 
own part, only Mary ” — she hesitated — Mary would send 
to^ell Mr. Castonel,” 

“ Where is Mary ? ” 

“ She’s upstaim,” whisp^^.red the woman. “ She made off 
there, sir, when she* saw you n' coming. Poor thing, she, 
don’t likdfyet to face the gentlefolks.” 

tAs Dame Vaughan spoke, she was opening the ^packet left 
hy the tiger. It contained six small neat white papem, 
which her curiosity led her /io examine. They disclosed an 
f insignificant portion of grey-coloured powder. 

“ I know what that is,” she ol>8crved ; “ the very best 
pliysic you can give to a cMld. Will you please W^read the 
direction for me^ sir ? ” • 

“ * One of these powders to be taken night and morning. 
Mary Shipley’s infant,’ ” . ‘ 

“Ah, that’s just what Mr. Eice said. Thank you, sir. 
Hood day. I’ll tell Mary what you say about bringing the 
baby to church.” ** 

It was then nearly four o’clock, and the cutate, after 
availing in at home to wash his bands and brush his haur, 
made the best of hiseway to the house of S[r.^0^vasse, 
scarcely knowing whether he was progreseSng thither on his 
head or his heels, lliut house contained all; he could 
imagiue of beauty, and goofinossy and love. ^ ft was ‘Aft ’ 
world. Had he not been u clergyman/ be might have littid 
his paradise. ^ ^ ^ 

" ' > w . 
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’ Arthm- was already in tlie sfcndy. And when the lessniw 
wre over, the durato entered the drawing-room, Uo «nd liis 
fluttering heart. There die was, with her graceful form, 

, her fine features, and her dark, brilliant eye. For. him 
there was but one lovely face on caith, and it was that of 
Frances Chavasse. 

To liim she was- a perfect contrast. Open in manner, 
ready and pleasant in speech, the llcverend William Hurst, 
when he first knew her, could only gaze at her through his 
spectacles with amazed admiration. She detected his 
homage ; she soon detected his love ; and, true to her vain 
nature, she gave it encouragempnt. Vanity was Frances 
Cliavasse's ruling passiou. She was this evening attired in 
a pink mnslin dress, very pretty and showy, &nd when 
Mr. Hurst Entered she was standing before the glass, 
putting some fresh-gathered roses into her dark hair. 
That poor beating beiirt of his«Ieapod into liis mouth at the 
,8iglit. , 

“See wliat I am slic said, ’iwrcciving iiis 

approacTMn the glass. “ For fifn.” 

Ue took the band she carelessly extendej} behind, took it, 
and clasped it,*and retained it : for it had come, now, tliut 
he no longer strove so arduously to conceal his love. 

“Arc they not pretty roses, Mr. Hurst? I plucked 
them off that tree by the lower garden. You know it. 

, Here’s jnst one left. ’ I will give it to you.” 

“And I,” he whispered, taking it from her hand, “will 
k^ep it for ever.” » , 

, ’.“.Obj’Sicried Frances, laughing, '«what a collection you 
must Imve, if have kept Ml I liave given you ! You 
* might s^np a jnnseum of dried flowers.” . * 

Arthur renin, and Idoked'atthc table. with a blank face. 
“ Why is ie^ not ready ? Ijt ha* strhek six.” ; 

“.Mamma has gone*pnt: we sRall* not have tea till she 
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comes liom^ ” answered Prances. “Pafta hae ndt in 
cither.” ^ ^ 

“Then I can’t wait,” cried Arthur, ruefully. “Psha’n't 

“I would faint if I were yon,” retorted Prances. “I 
know yon must be famished : though you did take enough 
dinner for six, at one o’clock.” ,, ‘ 

“„I want to be off to cricket,” returned tho 1 a< 1. “ I sU^l 
get my tea in tho kitchen. What have you been sticking 
those tilings in j’our head for ^ ” 

“ For you, to admire.” 

“ Ah I I expect it is for,somci)ody cKe to admire. Take 
Clio, sir,” added the boy, sigaificantly ; t“8he will flirt 
u>iu hcai^ out, and then turn round and say she didn’t 
main it.” •“ 

A glimpse of angiy p^ission flashed into .the face of 
Fwnees. But Aithur cscap^-d fiom the loom. 

, “Dou’b mind him,” uhispered the enrate. “All boys 
.ire the same."* 

“All are not the same,” 4iS Frances, crosslyf^ “Were 
yon the same when yon ncre^oung ? ” 

“ T never had^a sister,” sighed the enratef He drew her 
hand within his arm, and they rambled* into the garden. 
He had long been screwing up bis 'eonrago to speak more 
serionaly to her, and he thought he would do it now. 

“I hope I shall not always remain h enrate,” he h^U,.^ 
by way oj introduction. 

. “ I hope not,” assented IVances. 

‘•Tf I were to”— here he was stopped h/ hio nertojivS' 
^ongh— “ to go into housekeeping, how nsach 4a you ttoP 
. it a’otdd take ? ” * * ‘ * 

“ Housekeeping ? I nujiposb yotf mean, si^ up a hprte 
and keep servants?”^ ^ «> 

“Yes,” coxQ(hed the ' “Were I |bijh7.eniiimi:1» to 
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obtain ft ‘preformenti of two ttnndved a vear, wonW" it 
do?” 

* ” Y(m wotild have liard work to spend it all, you yom W/‘. 
liook at tliat lime tree : pretty, is it not ? ” 

“ Not by myself,” returned the ciirate, a rosy hno oft lii'^ 
thin cheek. “ If I had one to share it with mo ? " 

“That’s another tiling,” said Pninces, with a Inunh. 
“ Mho might be fond of dross and nuuseuse, as I am, ami 
then she ^ould iqieud you out of house and home.” * 

“ Oh, Frances ! ” lio murmured, his uervons tone giving 
place to an impassioned one, as he clasped her hands in his, 
and turned his spectacles lovingly upon her face, “ I knon 
t ought not ye^to spCak of, it 5 tmt giyo me a hope — that, 
should the time come when I am justified lurking foi 
yon, I shnllmot ask in vain.” 

Prances ^rew her hands, away, and speeded towaids \.he 
house. “ It will he soon enouuli to talk of that when the 
*tipic does come,” was her li^fht adswer. To the simple 
mind of Mr. Hurst it convoyed all ho wished for. * 

MrS?^hayasse came in. * And scarcely had they sat down 
to tea, when one of the servynts appeared and said that a 
boy wanted Mr. Hurst. 

“Don’t distnrh yonrselft” cried Mr.^Cbavasse, os the 
curate was rising. “ Let Nancy ask what he wants.” 

“ It {ft Ked Long, the mason’s hoy from Beech Cottages,” 
said the servant. 

“ What lean ho want ? ” wondered the cnratc. “ I gave 
them relief to-day.” , 

;^'Set)d Mm round to the window, Nanqy,” said Mr.‘ 

A yonng tftgamnlfin, in a very dilapidated state of olothesji; 
wfts ftool discerned approaehiqg the large window, which 
waft open to the groand. Ho took' off on old blue cap^ and 

displayed a ahoclf head «f 
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“ Wbut i6 it, Ned ? " cried the cnrate. * 

“ Please, sir,*’ answered the lad, lifting his snnbnrnli, 
fi-eckled countenance, “ I have been to Mr. Leic^teiV and 
he tellcd me to come and ask whether Mr. Hnrst was here.” , 
“Well, yon see I am,” replied Mr. Hnrst, with a half-' 
smile. ■ . • 

“ lie said, please, as I was to tell yon what I had tellcd 
him, and would yon go on qnick, and he’d get a fly and 
conic after, but ho was too bad to walk.” 

“Go where ? ” cried the cnrate. “ To Mr. Leicester’s ? 

“ No, sir, to Gaffer Shipley’s. He’s took awful.” 

“ IIow ? Is he worse ? ’’ 

“ lie’s a dying, sir*; Dame Yanghan said f. was to say so. 
lie can't i^ld hisself still on his bed for screeching. And 
thq, babby’s a dying and a screeching ; it’S on Dame 
Vaughan’s lap, it is, and she says they won’t her alive many 
miuntea, and it’s the physic ^s she give ’om.’^ 

^ They had risen, all' of them, and gathered round the , 
window, looking at the boy. Mra..Cbavasse spoke, in her 
sharp, hasty way. 

“ What is it you are sayingt Ned Long ? Tell your tivle 
properly. Who is it that is dying down at Shipley’s ? ” 

“ The Gaffer, ma’am, and the babby.” • 

“Both?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ 1 never heard of such a thing. Yofl must have bronght , 
your tale wrong, boy.” 

^ “ Dame Vaiq^hag says as it’s the physic.” 

“ What physic ? ” 

“ T doesn’t .know.” 

' ^ I never saw such a* stupid, boy ! who to..^^ii^e put , 
^^lmt he means!” irritably rQteateid. Mrs. ,(%gv«SBe, hhtf 
curiosity formbly excited. , “Mr, Hurst.-^^r— W^y^ythwefs ; 

« Mr. IliTOt ? He has ifevel jfone witlfout ta^ng his V’ . 
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lie had, and was striding over the ground towards Thomas 
Shipley’s cottage. A strange scone j)re8cnted it§olf there. 
The hSby was lying dead, and the old nifin on his Ixd 
sccmctl ill danger of dissolution. “AVhut is the cause of 
tills ? ” questioned the curate. 

“ I don’t know what’s the cause,” sobbed Dame Vaughan. 

“ 1 hojM^ no blame won’t be laid to me.” 

.Tt appeared that the Gaffer had had his tea at four o’clock, 
{ind seemed refreshed and better after it. At six, when 
Dame Vaughan undressed the infant, she remarked that it 
api>cared so well as scarcely to need the powder. 

“ Suppose we give father one of the powders ? ” snggcfat(‘d 
^lary, a modestdooking, gentle girl, who, until recent (»ventK, 
iiad been in high favour in the village. “ If they are fever 
powders, il Tbight do him good ; and it couldn’t do U‘iu 
harm, any way.” * • 

“ Ay, sure ; it’s a good thougjit,” absented Dame Vauirhnn . 
^“JVe’ll give him one to-night and another in the morning.* 
This child w’oii’t want ’gm * 

So tESy mixed up two powders, giving old Shiph»y his, 
first, lest he should fall asleep ; and tjic other to tin* 
child. Soon iff ter the -latter had swallow-^l it, it liegan to 
scream, and wridie, and toss convulsively. Its legs wci-e 
drawn up, and then stretched out stiff, whilst its face, to 
use Dame Vaughan’s words, was not then the face of a baby. 

. The neighbours came flocking in, and, suddenly, sounds 
were heard from Gaffer Shipley’s bed : he w^as screaming 
apd writhing like the child. Widow Thorpe’s hoy was 
dbspateb^ for Mr. Castonel, and another as we have seen, 

^ to Mr. Leiccsttfv^. ^ ^ 

The b<y, Thorite, was flying along, proud to be of w>rvi<-c 
and fall of excitement* wheh, a piece* of good fortune, 
.which Dame Vaughan declaim she sljpuld ever lie thankful 
fop he espied Mr. Ca<i{onel, ^‘lio wan a standing outside 
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tho lodge, where the starange lady live$,” said the Ixy, after- 
\ydi\U, “and, if he had been a waitiri^for me, he couldn’t 
have been a standing out Ixjfcter.*' The boy made up to 
him, panting. “ Plea'ie, sir, a 111 you run down to Oaifor 
Shipley’s ? ” 

“ What for ? ” asked Ml. T istoiiel. 

“They are both howling hoirid, sir. Dame yanglian 
sa\s it must liavc been the ^lowdcr-* as tho\ took.” 

Both who ? ” quickly demanded Mr. Castonel 
“ Mary Shipley’s little ’un and tho flaffi.r, sir They give 

Vm a ponder apiO(‘o, and mother wiys ” 

“ What the ! ” Innst forth Mi. Casionol, glaring on 

the bo} . “ AVho gave one to old Shipley ” 

Master .Thorpe shrank aside. He did not, just then, like 
th(* face of Mr. Castonel. “Here,” added who surgeon, 
wncing a lino on the leaf of his pocket-book, avd tearing it 
out, “ take that to my honso.^ Mr. Ilioe will give you some- 
, thing to bring down. ''Run all the way.” 

The boy ran 'one way, Mr. Castonel ran the other. Ho 
flew over tho ground at hisnifSinost speed, and wn«*soon at 
tlie cottage. The baby was ^^ead : Mary was stretched over 
it, sobbing and crying, and the gossips wsre crying over 

hfi, 

“ Now, the first thing, a clearance,” exclaimed the surgeon, 
“and then I may come to the bottom of this. liOave the , 
ootttigo, every one of you.” ’• ^ 

He held the door open and the women tiled out. Then" 
Jic turned to Dame*V aughan. “ Have you, any watm Water f ” ^ 
“Not^a drop, sir,” the sobbed, ‘‘and tbo flre’a^ont.'^H 
was the powders, and it couldn’t have been nothing else. 

" Mr. Rico mast have sefit poison in mistake, for whiSiesoine 
physic.” " t - 

“ I should think not,*^ remnrlced Mr, m 

see those that are Irritably “dbn’t 
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thiree, font. . Are these' alt B-**" ■' • ' _ ^ 

^ 'r“Alf, sir,?’ 'repliwi l)»ftJe' ■ 

them’s the four what’s left.” ' * 

to. Castonel carried them in his hand thxoilgh the room 
where Thomas Shipley was lying, and went out to the back 
door, w\pcli he closed after him, and examined them, alone, 
iil*the yard. Possibly for greater light. ' ^ 

“There#* nothing wrong with these powders,” he said, 
when he returned. “However, Dame Vaughan, you had 
best' take charge of them, in case they should be osked for. 

“I’ll lock ’em ‘up in Mary’s drawer,” she sobbed. 1 
know it was thapowdere, and I’ll stickHo it till I drops." 

- “ Ho so af once. Here, take them. And then gj? amongst 
:the neighhotJrs and see if yon can borrow some, warm watpr. 

If we can get a quart of it down tlic Gaffer’s throat, till 
what I have 'sent for comes, so^ much the Iwtter. Halloa ! 

^wherc are you off to ? ” , 

“ I thought you tol4 me jw fetch some* warm water, 
auswered Dame Vaughan, arresting her footsteps, 
r . '♦* did not tell you to leave the k^ in the drawer. 
"The powders *o perfectly harmless, but it may be as well, 

■: in iuBtfee to Mr. fiice, to let other people think so.’ 

‘ Mr.Tiiw and yonng Thorpe came together, full pelt, and 
it w« soon after their entrance that Mr. Hurst appeared. 
■>.%fm’|b.4affer hSd been attended, to. Dame Vaughan 

to powders. . ..rm 

were all right,” said .to. RKse. I 4 . 

: he added to Mr. Casbnel. 

I wa6.' I Wto exafhined th«n.” . * 

all four, of the 
.... ..V * Vaughan 
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stood and watched him. ‘‘ Those are the powders I sent,’* 
he obserYed. “ They are quite right. They are only the 
common grey-powder, Dame Vaughan.” 

Dame Vaughan still looked unconvinced. 

“ Let her take charge of them,” said Mr. Oastonel. It " 
may be more satisfactory.” 

“ Is it possible,” interposed the^urate, “ that thofpowde^ 
caq in any way have been changed ?— wrong ones adminjsS 
tered ? ” . 

Mr. Castonel turned his eye upon him, an eye that looked 
as if it would have liked to strike him dead as a child. ” Xo, 
sir,” ho coldly said, “ I slignld think it is not possible. Did 
you wish to cast a suspicion on ‘Mrs. Vaughan ? ” 

” Nay,’? cried the curate, “ certainly not. I would nob , 
cafit a suspicion upon any one. It was but ‘fen idea that 
occurred to me, and I spoke it Out.” ^ 

Gaffer Shipley recovered,^ the baby was buried, and the 
c affair remained a mystery. A mystery that has never been, 
positively solve^a. Other mediq^l ipen, upon being pressed 
into the inquiry, proiiouncetl the powders to be an innocent 
and proper medigiue, frequently given to children. . 

That same night, at an early starlight" hour, Frances 
Chavasse was lingering still in their garden. She looked 
frequently towards a side-gate, by which visitors - who were 
familiar with the house sometimes entered, . It seemed 
that she was restless ; anxious ; impatient. Whoever ^he 
was expectihg, kept her waiting long. Was it Mr. Hurst ? 

. It was not Mr.cflurst who entered ; it was Mr. Castonel. 
What i were th^ lover© ? Surely yes ; . foi^ he stiiihedji er 
^to his heart, and held her to him, and coveted her face with ^ 
iiis impassioned kisses ;^as he had, in other days, |^, ev^ in ' 
that same garden, strained* to ^im Oarbliiie Hall and Ellen 
Leicester. Was his love fot heib gentiinfe ?, . Hfad it been so; 
for his former wiveS^ matter f theim been .for 
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liim : and ueiilier had loved him more fervently than dfd 
Krances Ohavasso. Verily Mr. Castonel must have.possessed 
powers of fasouiation ii^nown to other men! Frances 
had played hci*8clf off upon the unhappy curate, partly to 
jn^tify her vanity, partly as a blind, for she and Mr. 
Castonel had long had an. understanding in secret. 

“ TheJReverend William Hurst has been explicit to-night,” 
whisper^ Francos in mocking tones. 

. “ The ftJbl I ” interrupted Mr. Castonel ; and the glare of 
his eye was such as it had been twice before, that evening. 
TYaUces did not see it ; she was leaning on his breast. 

“ He asked me how much it would take to keep two,” she 
went on, laughhig. And 'would I have him if he were 
given a rich living of two hundred a year. Qervase, I 
think, I do* think, he \Yill nearly die when — ^^vheu— Jie 
knows.” ' 

“ I hope he will,” fiercely utteiged Mi;. Castonel. ” Frances, 
the time is drawing near tbit I shall speak to your father.” 

“ Yet a little longer,”jshe^jghed. ** He happened to say, 
only hist night, that it seemed* but yesterday since Ellen 
diefd. Mamma must break it to him, whenever it is spoken 
of. She can tflru him round her little finger.” 
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CnAPTER VI. 

A VAIW HBMOSSTBAKCE. 

OsM’ Saturday aftqmooD, in September, the Revereml 
('nri«>topljjBr Lciccbter fatnt for his curate. It was to inform 
lam that •he found Himself unable to preach on^the morrow, 
a# liad been his intention. 

“ Arc you irorse ? " inquu'ed Mr. Hurst. 

“ A little thing upsets n e now, and I have heard some 
news to-day, which, whether tnie or not, will take me duvs 
t ) get over, for it has brought back to me too iorv^bly one 
w ho is gone. ho is that t ” quickly added the rector, as 
.1 shout was heard outside th^ window'. 

It is only Aithut Ghavassc. I met him at the gate, 
and he ran in with me.” 

Tjet him come in, let him come in,’’ cried Mr. Leicester, 
eagerly. “ He can tell me if it be true.” 

Mr. Hurst called to him. 

How are you, sir ? ” said Arthur, holding out his hand. 
•“ And how is JIi#. Leicester ? ” ^ , « 

The rector shook IRs head. "Aa well, 9>y huy« iw we 
'.can evpect to be op thid jiide the gravS. sArthnt, when, 
vou shall be as' I am, hmiSith on^.. Strength, gone, there is 
only one thing that wilt gh^e joh cdoifoi^** 

“ And what’s ibrt,(SiE | asked fearlessly . 

••The remembrtmoe of 'R'wdl-Bj^pt life; a conscience 
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that says you have dohc good iu it, JiM>t evil. Good fo 
jtour f^low-creatojfee, for Christ’s sake, Who did. so much 
good for yon." 

“ But are we to have no play ? ” inquired Arthur, whobc 
ideas of “doing good,” like tlvo&e of too many other>, 
bavoured'only of gloom. 

Ab,*play 5 play, my boy, wlule you may >, youth is the 
season for it. But, in the midst of it, lore yoirr felUiw- 
orcatures J*I k! ever ready to do them a kindness: should 
any fancied injury rise up in your heart whispering you 
to I’eturn evil for evil, oh ! yield not to the impulse. You 
a ill be thankful for it v^hcn youn days are numbered." 

“ Yes, sir. There’s a bdy outside has gone off with my 
ciicket-bat It’s Tom Chewton. I going *after him 
to give hhn a drubbing. , Perhaps I had better make him 
hand over tTbic bat, and leave the drubbing out ? ” 

“ Cortiinly,” replied Mr. LeiceBter, whilst the euiate 
>lflrued away his head to hide a smile. “^Arthur, 1 have* 
heard *^o-day that you are geiog to lose your sister Fiances.” 

“ To lose her ! ” echoed the fioy. “ Oh yes, I know what 
you mean. And 1 am sure it’s true,.although Mrs. Frances 
18 BO sly over il, else why should she be hg.ving such heaps 
of hew clothes ?* I said to her the other day, ‘ I reckon 1 
shall get some rides inside the cab now, instead of behind 
it,^and,')ihe turned ^rict and threw a cu^on at me.” 

“ It is teajAy bo, then ! that she marries Mr. Castouel ! ” 

“ Qe haa boch making love to her this past year, only 
0iey did^it qp the aly," continued Arthuf. “/saw. tihe’'s 
utWhys'fht4rfariQg with ns boys: fre shall have twice the 
tun lone. Where’s, Mr* BCmst?" , 

“ Taka thi^ Arthiq,” m^ed tjie’ handing him a 
; .fine peajt whio^ was on the )|abl& “ Oo<>d*hye, my lad ” 

• “ Thank yon; sir, 'pood-bye, - I’U l^e out Tom Chew- 

' toll’s dnibbigfc” " - - • . - 
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• ArtUlU' rau out. Mr. Hurst stood at the eud of the path, 
against the iron railings. “ Isn’t this a stunning pear ? 

1 AVhy, what’s the matter, sir ? ” 

*‘,A spasm,” gasped the curate. “ Run off to yo’ur i»lay- 
fellows, Arthur.” 

“Will you eat this pear, sir?” said the boy, ga/ing 
with coiicorn at his white face. “ It mtiy do 3'ou goo.]. T 
have only taken one bite out of it.” 

“ No, no my lad. Eat it yourself, and ruu aw.^y.” 

Arthur did as ho wa'^ bid, and the miserable clcrgymr.ii, 
feeling himself what he was, a dui)e, dragged his footsteps 
towards his home. Thp sun shone brilliantl)', but the 
heart’s sunshine ha<f gone out from him for ever. 

'flic n<ftvs took Ebury by surprise. AVhat ! marry Frances 
the early friend of his two limt wivtJs ! Some of 
them remembered the nonsensical declaration attributed to 
Mr, Castonel when he first ^camc to Ebury— that only one 
of the three young ladies was to his taste, but he would 
inairy them al!. The “one” J)ei4g generally supposed to 
indicate Ellen Leicester, • 

The preparations, commenced for the marriage, were on 
an extensive scale. The tiger flew one day fhto the kitchen 
at his master’s with the news that there '^yas a new chariot 
in the course of construction, and that he was no longer to 
be a despised tiger in buttons, but a footman in a splendid 
livery. . 

“ A pretty footman you will make 1 ” was the slighting 
^.’esponsc of the heusekeeper, whilst Hannah suspended hgr 
ironing in admiration. • 

“And the new coachman’s to l)e und%r*me,” he con- 
tinued, (lancing round^in a circle three feet wyle. ^‘Of 
course I shall have the upper liand'qf ?tim. So don’t you 
go for to disparage me before»faim, Madam Muff, if you. 
please.*’ 
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“ Did master say he was bo lie under you ? ” inquirecl 
llantmb. 

“ It’s to be such a gorgeous livery,” the tiger went on, 
avoiding the question, “ lavender and gold, or pink -and 
amijcr, one o’ them two, with spangled vests to match. 
And there’s going to be a new lady’s maid, Mrs. Muff, 
over yoiv” 

John ! ” uttered the housekeeper, in a tone of warning. 

. “ She’s diired u’ purpose,” persisted the tiger, dodging 
out of Mrs. Muff’s way, and improving upon his invention. 

“ And the house is to be gutted of tliis precious shabby old 
furniture, and bran-new put in, from cellar to garret. The 
beds is to be of •silk, and th(5 tables of ivory, and^tlic walls 
is to l)C gilded, and one o’ the rooms is to hate a glass 
floor, that -Mfiss Chavasse may see her feet in it, I knmv 
what — if mJister is determined to have her, he’s paying 
for her.” 

. ile dodged away, for Mrs. Muff’s countenance was growing • 
ominous But, setting aside* % few inaccuracies, inventions, 
and embellishments of his own, the tiger’s information was 
on the whole correct ; and JMrs! Chavasse and her daughter 
were lifted out df their ordinary realm into ope that savoure<l 
not of sober reality. They revelled in fine clothes making 
for Frances, in the luxurious establishment preparing to 
I’eceive her, in the wondering admiration of Ebury ; and 
^they revelled in the triumph over Mrs. Leicester. If her 
daughter had once been preferred to Frances, their turn had 
cope now ; there had been no costly furffiture, or painted • 
car 35 iage 8 ,^r superfluity of servants prtjpared for Ellen.’ 

These preparatJbns, in all their magnitude, buret without# 
warning upon the astonished senses of Mr. Chavasse. He 
turned &11 over in a cold perepiAtion, and went storming 
ipto the presence of his wife*and dj,ug]jter. Mrs. Chavasse 
always, as she expressed it, managed ” her husband, 

2 > 
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consequently sIiq had token her own time for telling him ; 
blit it happened that he heard the news from another Quarto^*, 
We allude more particularly now to the pomp and show 
contemplated for the wedding-day : it was that raised tho 
ire of Mr. Chavasse. 

“What a couple of born idiots you must be \ I have 
been told Frances is going to have four bridesniaidfti/’ 

^‘Well?” ‘ ^ 

“ And a heap of noise and parade : horses and carriages^ 
and servants and favours ” 

“ Now don’t put yourself out,” equably interposed Mi’s. 
Chavasse. 

“And^ot satisfied with all that, you arh going to have 
flowers strewed up the churchyard path for her to walk 
ifpou ! ” And his voice almost yose to a shout; “ Hadn’t 
you better have a carpet laid down through f^hfe, street ? ” 

“ I did think of that,” was Mrs. Chavasse’s cool reply. 

' “ Goodiiess.be gracious to me ! The place will think I 

Lave turned fool, to suffer itA% « 

“ Let them,” said Mrs. Ohavasse. “ Her wedding does 
not come every«day.” 

“ 1 had a misgiving that something was going on, I 
declare I had, when you badgered me 'into asking Lord 
Eastbury to give her away,” continued Mr. Ohavasse, 
rubbing his heated face. “ I wish I ^hadn’t. What a fool 
he'll think me! .A land-steward’s daughter marrying a 
country surgeon, and coming out in this style L It’s 
" disgusting.” ^ 

“ky dm, you’ll® make yourself ill Speiik fe»,7er." 
Fi’ances, this is the wrpng pattern.” 

“And that’s not the worst of it. .Mr8.*0hawwse, listen, 
for I will be heard; It Is perfectly barbarous to enact all 
this in the eyes of tfee Leicester. I sMl 

never be able to look them in the face again.”. 


;• j ' 
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“ Yon’H get ove? that.” , 

» “ Ajy one but you would toye a woman’s feelings on 
-the matter. I' tell, you it is nothing, less than a direct 
insult to them — a wicked triumph over their dead child. 
You ought to shrink from it, Frances, if your mother 
does not.'’ 

,But poor Mr. Ohavasse could gain no satisfaction from 
either, though he nearly talked himself into a fever. Mrs. 
Ohavasse ^hvays had been mistress, and always would be. 
Everybody, save Mm. Ohavasse herself, thought and hiew 
that what she was doing was ridiculous and absurd. Even 
Mr. Castonel dreaded the display. But nothing stopped 
Mrs. Ohavasse,* and the wedding-day rose in triumph. It 
was a snnny^day in December, less cold than is i&nal : but 
Ebnry waS in too much e^fciteraent to. think of cold. Never 
had such a’ wedding been ‘ seen there. You might have 
walked on the people’s headstall round the church, and 
•iiltide the chuieh you could not have walked at all. When* 
the crowd saw the flowers on«the narrow path between the 
graves — ^lovely flowers from the gardens of Eastbury — they 
asked each other what could possess Mrs. Ohavasse. 

The bridal procession, started. The quiet carriage of the 
dean Of a neighbouring cathedral city led the way. He was 
an easy, good-natured dean, loving good cheer, even when 
it game m the shape of a wedding-breakfast, tmd Mrs. 

> Ohavasse had manoeuvred to get him to officiate, “ to meet 
the Earl of Eastbury,” so his carriage headed the van. 
Bbt, ah,. reader! whosQ_ equipage, is thiS which follows? 
IC*1B ndW and .handsome, the barfli^ of its fine horses 
• glitters with hrSaments, the purRle-and-drab liveries of 
its; servaats look wonderful in the sun, Mr. Oastonel’s 
arms are on its;'panel8,- and Hr. Okatonel hiiqself , impervious 
as ever to the general, eye, ‘bits wyihi^ it. Behind— can it 
be*?— yes, it is ouir old friend the-ti^r, a really good-loOking 
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youth in his new appurtenances; his dignity, however, 
is somewhat marred by the familiar nods and winks’ 1^5 
bestows upon his friends in the crowd. Now comes the 
fashionable carriage of the Earl of Efistbury, with its 
showy emblazonments and its prancing steeds. The bride 
sits in it, with her vanity, and her beauty, and* her rich 
attire ; Lord Eastbury (as good-natured a man as the dean) 
is oi>positc to her, lounging carelessly ; IVFrs. Chavassc, piifi*cd 
up with pride, looks out ou all sides, dcmmiding the 
admiration of tho spectators ; and Mr. Chavassc sits with 
a red face, and does nob dare to look at all, for he is 
tlioronghlv ashnmed of tlwj whole affair, and of tlic string 
of carriages yet to come. * ‘ » 

The intention of Mr. atid Shs. Leicester to leave home 
the day bad been frustrated, for the rectof hid slipped 
down some stairs the previous iiiglit and injured his ankle. 
They sat at home inwall tlteir misery, listening to tlic gay 
• show outside, and to the wedding-bells. The remcmbraiiccj 
of their lost cliild was wringmg their hearts : hei; loving 
childhood, her endearing manners, her extreme beauty, her 
disobedience, and her melandholy death. Verily this pomp 
and pageantry ^){as to them an insult, as Ml*. Chavasse had 
said ; an inexcusable and bitter mockerf\ It was Elleu’s 
husband that was being made happy with another, it was 
Ellen’s early friend who was now to usurp her place. Oh, 
Mrs. Chavasse T did it never once occur to you that ^ay,^ 
to lead a lesson from the past ? You sat by your 
•child’s side, swelTing with folly and exultation, but did no 
warning, no shadow •full upon you? AlreadyVlmtUAlr. • 
i^.^astonel wedded two flowers as fair eft ehc, and where 
were they ? No, no • the imagination of Mrs, CJ^avasse, at 
its widest range, never .?xt6nd& to so. dreadful a fate as that 
for Frances. , # ^ * 

^‘What with \ edding i .and bnryings, he has filayed a 
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tolerable part at this church,” observed one of the mob, 
gazing after Mr. Castonel. • 

• Yes, he had : but be made the marriage responses as 
clearly and firmly as though he had never made them to 
others, then lying within a few yards of him. He knelt 
tliere, and vowed to love and cherish her, and when the 
links were irrevocably fastened he led her out through 
the admiring crowd, over ' the crushed flowers, to the *ew 
•carriage. ‘'John, not a whit less vain, just then, than his 
new mistress, held the door open, and Frances entered 
She could not have told whether her pride was greater at 
taking her seat, for the first time, in a chariot of her own, 
or during th(f few minutes that she had occupied the 
coroneted carriage of Lord Eastbury. • 

More pomp, more display, more vanity at the breakfast, 
where Frances sat on Lord Eastbury’s right hand, and 
Mrs. Chavasse on that of tl^e dean, and then the new 
. carriage drew up again, with four horses and two postboys, • 
and Hannah, instead of John, seated behind it. A little 
delay, to the intense gmtificalion of the assembled mob, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Castonel edme out and* entered it, to he 
conveyed on tTie first stage of their honeyn^oon. A siiiguluv 
circumstance occurred as they were whirled along. Lean- 
ing over a roadside gate, and looking openly at the chariot, 
watching for it, with a scornful triumph on her handsome 
ftice, stood the strange lady who inhahited*the lodge. She 
waved her hand at Mr. Castonel, and the latter, with a 
•sudden rush^ of red to his impassive cffuntenauce, leaned 
kie* iif -hifl carriage, Frances dM not speak : she saw 
it : blit the timtf had scafcely come for her to inquire par^j- 
cnlans {lliout his mysterious relation. Ere Mr. Castoiul 
luid well . recovered his equaninfity, they flew past another 
. gate, and there, peepjng t>nly,‘ jnd^conccaling herself as 
much as possible, rose the , pale, sad face of Mary 
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stipley. Mr. Castonel drew back again. Franca sjwkc 
now. . , . ' 

“ Gervase ! Mary Shipley was hiding behind that gate j 
peeping at us. How strange ! Hid you see her ? ” 

“ My dearest, no. I sec but you. You are mine now, 
Frances, for ever.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A WEDDma-PEAJj. ^ 

'A GENIAL Christmas-eve, bright and frosty, and meirily 
blazed the fire in a comfortable kitchen of one of the best 
houses in a country village. It. waS the residence of the 
BUi'geon, and he was out on: his weddfng-tour, having just 
espoused his third wife. 

They wefe expected home that night, and preparatigns 
for the following day’s feast wei*e being actively presided 
over by the housekeeper, Mm. Mqjf, a staid, respectable 
.personage, much above the grade of a common servant.* 
She was very busy, standing; at the table, wh6n the surgeon’s 
tiger (we must still call him %o, though he had recently 
assumed the garb of a footman) came jnto the kitchen, 
drew a chair light in front of the great fire, and sat down, 
as though he meant to roast himself. 

John,” said Mrs. Muff, “ I’ll trouble you to move from 
there.” . \ 

V. tTohn sab on, witlfout stirring. 

“Do you hear ? ” repeated the housekeeper. “I want to 
come to, the fife every minute, and hoiir can I do so with 

” What a" sbame it' is ! grumbled John, drawing himself 
(ind hS^chair. away, for he ' Va^ completely under tfie 
dominion of Mrs. Muff. “Whoever heerd. of cooking a 
dinner the night afore yeu ymit to eat it? — except the 
pnjdding.’v 
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I must put thiugs forward, and do what can be done : 
there will be too much left for to-morrow, even then, with 
all the Chavas^es dining here. For I don’t stop away from 
service on Christmas-day for any one. I never did yet, and 
I’m not going to begin now.” 

The tiger screwed up his mouth, as if giving vent to a 
lung whistle : taking care that no sound of it resiqhed the 
ears^ of Mrs. Muff. * 

• “ You can take the holly and dress the room» Saving, 
enough, mind, for the kitchen. And then, John, you cam 
lay the cloth in tlic dining-room, and carry in the tea-things.” 

“There’s lots of time fov that,” returned John. 

“ It has struck eight, and Mr. Oastonel’s letter said nine. 
Do as I bJl you.” 

3be ‘was interrupted by the sound of young \foices, rising 
ill song, outside. 

“ There’s another set ! ” cried John, indignantly. “ That 
cinakes the third lot we have had here to-night.” • . 

“When they*have finished, ypu ipny look out aiul bring 
me word how many there aifc,” said Mrs. Muff. 

John left the ^kitchen, his* arms full of holly and everr 
green. Presently he came back. 

“ There’s no less than five of them little devils.” 

Mrs. JMuff, with a stern' reprimand, dived into her 
pockets, and brought forth five halfpence. “Give them 
one apiece, John*” * 

“If it was me, now, as was missis, instead of you, I 
sjiould favour ’enr*with a bucket of water from a upstair^ 
window,” was John’s response, as he ungraciously. look •tli 
halfpeuce. “ They’ll only go and send ethers. Suppo-'e 
master and missis and the new carriage should j^^t drive 
up, and fmd them rascallioiw a Squeatipg round the door T” 

“ Christmas would not be Ohwstmw without its carols,” . 
returned Mrs. Mi^. I •remember?^ the first winter ysqu 
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Were down here, yon came on, the same errand to old Mr. 
^Vinuington’s, and got a mince-pie and a penny ont of me.” 

• “ a!i,” replied John, “ but I was a young donkey then.” 
It was past ten when the carriage rolled up to the door. 
John flew to open it, and Mrs. MuflP, in her black silk gown 
and white apron, stood in the hall, drawing on her leather 
mitten% Frances, Mrs. Castonel, happy and blooming, 
sprang from the carriage and entered her new home. Mrs. 
.Muff ledi^the way to the dining-room. It looked brighlT 
and cheering, with its large fire, its blazing lamps, and well- 
spread table, half supper, half tea. “ I will go upstairs 
first,” said the young bride, “ and take these wraps off.” 

^ Mr. Castonei came in,*' a slight man of middle height, 
scarcely yet five-and-thirty, and the tiger followed him. 
“ Well, Johli,” said he, “ how has Mr. Rice got on with the 
patients?”' * ' 

“ Pretty well, sir. None o^ ’em .be dead, and some be 
.well. But they have been a grumbling.” 

‘‘ Grumbling ! Wlu\t abg^t ? ” 

“ They say if a doctor gets married, he has no right to 
go awiiy like other folks, and that this is the third time you 
have served ’An so. It was gouty old F^ockaway said the 
most. Ug have liad another attack ; and he was so cranky 
Mr. Rice wouldn’t go anigh him, and he can’t abear Mr. 
Tuck.” 

I’lie surgeon laughed. “What’s coming in for tea, 

’ John?” 

; “Some mutfins, sir. And Mrs. Muff Shys she knows as 
tifcai'witfbe one of the best tonguesyou have cut into.” 

“ Bring teadivat once. It is late.” ^ 

As thg tiger withdrew, Mrs, Castonel entered. Her 
Inlsband’a arms were open td reeeive her. “ Oh, Gervase,” 
.she exclaimed, “ how kind* of. you ^o have everything in 
such beautiful order fS me ! * 
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•‘^Welcome, a tlioosand times welcome to your hdme, my ‘ 
love I he whispered. “May it ever appear to \you* 
bright as it does now ! ^’ . 0 

Loving w'ords ; loving manner ! But, alas 1 they had 
l>ecn proffered l>efore,^ with the same apparently earn^t 
sincerity : once to' Caroline Hall, and again to swe^it Ellen " 
T^eicester. 

“^If you don’t send in them muffins, ma’am, without 
^further delay, master says he’ll know the rciison «rhy,” was. 
the tiger’s salutation to. Mrs. Muff. 

She was buttering them, and listening to Hannah’s 
account of the journey, fo/ she had attended Mrs. Oastoneh 
She turned to give him the plate* hut stopped and started, 
for the cMirch bells had. mug out a joyous peal. 

“ If cannot be midnight ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Midnight ! ” sarcastically echoed the tiger.' “ It wants 
a good hour and a half 0 ’ that. There’s the clock afore you.” 

« “ Then what possesses tlie^ bells ? ” ^ ^ 

“ Well, you Be rightly named^” returned the tig^, “ for 
you be a muff, a out-and-cftiter. Them bells is for master 
and missis ; noj for Christinas, I know. The ringers- is 
sitting up, and hecrd the carriage rattle* up the street. 
Hark, how they are clapping the steam on ! They’ll think 
to get a double Chri8tmas-‘box from master.” 

Just before Mr. Castonel went to his room that night the ' 
bells again struck out. They were iUnging-ih Chi:ii^£jftas. 
He stood and listened to them, a pecitliar expression ih his ’ 
unfathomable ey€i», his passionless face, whd^ etiaptions were " 
so completely under cpntrol. Was lie speculatfeg • S 
what the next year should bring fokh' era tli6^ 
bells should again sot&d ^ The next year! .:yhe/clofek ’ 
struck out: he^^unt^ ite ^keft; 
took his candle and ]iteht i\psfai%^ 
again. 
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A mcrt'y CUristmaa to you, Frances,” he said, as lie 
entiered the chamber ; ” a merry Christmas, and many of 
them.^ 

“ Thank you,” she laughed. “ I think it must he a, good 
omen to receive these wishes the moment it comes in.” , 

Whilst she was speaking, a loud summons was heard at 
the house-door. It was a messenger for Mr. Castonel, from 
ime of his best patients. He hurried out, and Mrs. Castonel 
.compose<Hierself to sleep. 

A singular dream visited Mrs. Castonel. She thought 
she was sporting in her girlhood’s days, in her father’s large 
old garden, with her companiou/s, Caroline Hall and Ellen 
Leicester, llcav gay they -were, how liajipy : for the sense 
^of present happiness was greater. tlian ever ^Fiances had 
experiencc(f in reality ; ay, although she had married wl\pre 
she passioilately loved. * They were dressed as if for a 
rejoicing, all in white, but the materials of her own attire 
•appeared to be of surpassing richness. A table, laid out foiv 
feasting, was lighted by a Jjmp ; but a lafiip that gave a 
most brilliant and unearthly l^ht, overpowering the glare 
of day. The table and lamp in her own jiining-room that 
night had prcfbably given the colouring to this part of her 
dream. The g&rden. w^ not exactly fiko ha- father’s, 
cither; in form alone, it bore a resemblance to it ; it was 
more what . Frances had sometimes imagined of Eden ; 
floVers, birds, light* and the sensation oL joyous gladness, 
all were too beautiful for earth. The banquet appeared to 
. Jie. waiting for them, whilst they waited the presence qf, 
\ ^c4ihOr/l jtfe came ; it was OervasejDastonel. , He advanced 
^wittli ^ile f9r<ftil, and beckoned them to take their places 
at tablip; ‘ A 6erce jealpiisy arose id Frances’s heart : what ' 
vbiism h^* lie to snailc the others But, imper- 

;ceptiWy} tiie^ OjtWs^^w^ without Frances haying 

, hotic^ manner. depjfrtuft. The old happine^ 
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c^me back again ; the ecstatic sense of bliss in the present { 
and she pub her arm within his, to walk round that, lovelj 
garden. Then she remembered her companions, and asked 
Mr. Castonel where they had gone to. He said he would show 
her ; and, approaching a door in the hedge, pushed it oi>en. 
Frances looktHi out, and the fearful contrast to the lovely 
spot she had quitted, struck the most terrifying rgony to 
her ^breast ; for, beyond, all was utter darkness. She shrank 
•’Hiick with a shudder, but Mr. Castonel with U fiendish* 
laugh pushed her through, and a voice called out, To 
your doom ! to your doom ! ’* If his voice, it was much 
altered. Frances awoke with the horror, but the most 
heavenly music was sounding in* her ears ; sc heavenly, that 
it chased Swdj her terror, and she thought herself again in . 
thf\t happy garden. 

She half opened her eyes ; she was but half awake, and 
still were heard the strjkins of that sweet music. Had she 
egone to sleep, and awakened in heaven? for surely sucli, 
music was nevof heard on eart|), The thought occurred to 
lier in her half-conscious stale. The music died away in the 
jiir, and Frances^sat up in bed, and nibbed her eyes, and 
, wondered ; and just then Mr. Castonel retiflmed. “What 
is it ? ” she cried, bewildered ; “ what is it? ” 

“ The AVails,” replied Mr. Castonel. “ What did you 
think it was, Frances ? ” 

“ Only the Wi^its ! ” And then, with‘'a rushing fear, came 
back the dreadful part of her ominous dream ; and she 
broke into sobs aiid strove to tell it him. > ; 

Bnb‘these night-teiTors pass away with the l?ghfe"«sDf 
sometimes pass and leave no sign, even in iFenaembrance. 

• t : 

The heads and eyes ofr EDury were turned towards' a 
^ay and handsome chariot' tha^ went careering down the. 
street, attended by its coat^iman and Tootman. A lady 
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gentleman were in it, slic in brilliant attire : Mr. and MfJi. 
Caslonel were returning their wedding visits. It stopped 
at the gate of the rectory, 

“Don’t stay long, Frances,” he whispered to her.. “ I 
always feel frozen into stone when I am in the presence of 
those two old people.” 

Mrs. fJastoncl smiled, and sailed into the rectory drawing- 
worn in all her finery ; but she really did, for a moment, 
.forget hei? triumph, when she saw the saddened look of poo»^ 
Mrs. Leicester, and the mourning rolies still worn for Ellen. ^ 
Mrs. Leicester had not paid, as it was called, the wedding 
visit ; she had ftdt unequal to it.; her card and an ^apology 
of illness had been her sut)stitute8. Fr&nces sat five minutes, 
^and from thence the carriage was ordered to hcriold home. 
It cncountffred Mr. Hurst; he took off his hat, ahd Jhe 
red colour' flushed his * fdieek, Frances alone returned 
liis bow. 

. • Mrs. Chavassc was in no pleasant temper. IShe was^ 
grumbling at her husband, ^because he hSd kept dinner 
waiting. He was standing Wore the fire in his velveteen 
coat and leather gaiters, warming his frostbitten hands. 

“ I can’t hfflp it,” said he. “ If I were to neglect Lord 
Eastbury’s busifless he would soon get another steward, 
and where would you all be then ? Yon have been making 
calls, I suppose, Frances ? ” 

Only at the reefory, papa.” 

Mr. Chavassc turned sharply round fi’om the fire, and 
^ticed his daughter. 

rectory ! In that trim ! ” • 

Frances felt finnoyed. “ What trim ? What do you 
niean, p^a ? 

* “/ should have gone in^ a quiet way, to call there,” 

. returned Mr. Chavasse. •“ Gone on foot, and left some 
o{* those gewgaws and1)iracelets af home. Yon might have 
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stepped in and taken a quieit cup of tea with them : any- 
thing of that sort.” ’ 

“ In the name of wonder, what for ? ’* sharply spoke up 
Mr 3 < Chavasse. “ Frances has gone just as I should have 
gone.” 

Mr. Chavasse did not continue the subject. “.Will you 
stay and take some dinner, Frances ? ” 

“ And find it half cold,” intei7)08ed Mrs. Chavasse. 

.u “I would not stay for the world, papa. I k.avc othcu 
^ calls to make and Emily Lomax is coining to dine with me 
afterwards, that we may hy down the plans for my ball. 
It willoe such a beautiful, ball, papa: the best ever given 
in Ebury.” 

“ Mind^^you have plenty of wax-lights, Prances,” advised 
her mother, 

“Oh, I shall have everything; lights, and liot-honsc 
plants, and charapagn,e in abxindance. . Gervase let’s me 
c have it all my own way.” 

“ Do not begin that too soop,” said Mr. Chavasse, nodding 
at his son-in-law. 

“ Where’s the use of (Contradiction ? ” laiigh(id the 
surgeon, as they rose to leave ; 

“ For when a woman will, sho will, you may depend on't. 

And when she won't, she won’t ; and there’s an end on’t.” 

Frances Castonel was just then the envy of Ebury, at 
, least of all who considered ease and gaiety the only happi- 
ness of life. Parties at home, parties abroad ; dress, jewels^ 
equipage, sbow^^ot a care glouded her countenance, naj^. 
a doubt of the future ^fell on her mind ; and the^shado;^ 
of those who were gone haunted her not. ' 

One wet day, at an early hour, when she. was ,not likely 
to meet other visitors, Mrs. "^Leicester called.. She 
thought by delay to gain composure ; but it failed her ;, 
and, after greeting Pranc^^she hid*her face in her ’hands 
and burst mto bitter tears. , . ‘ , 
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- “You must forgive me, Frances,” she sobbed. “Tlte 
Jast time I entered this house it was for the purpose of 
. seeing my child in her cofiSm” 

Frances felt dreadfully uncomfortable, wondering what 
, she could say, and wishing the visit were over. As ill-luek 
would have it, she h^ been hunting in. a lumber closet that 
morning^ and had come upon a painting and two drawings, 
done by the late Mrs. Castoncl. One of them borcjicr 
^laine^jj^Ae comer, “ Ellen Castoncl.” Frances had carried* 
tiiein down in her hand and put them on the tal)le, wisjwji£^ 
now, she had put them in the fire instead. 

“These arc poor Ellen’s,” esplaimed Mi*s. LeiutrBtci, ti» 
l\pr eye fell onihem. “ She did them Just before her death. 

have wondered what became olthem, but did Hot like to 
ask. Woutd you mind giving me one, Frances?* This 
Avith her ntftne on it : it is her owii writing.” 

“ All— take them all, dear Mrs. Leicester.” 

• • “ I would thankfully do so, but perhaps Mr. Castoncl^ 
value^-them.” . • ^ 

“ Indeed, no,” answered Frances, with inexcusable Avant 
of coiisideration ; “ you may lie sure he h^ never looked at 
them since tlfey were done. I rummaged them out of an 
old lumber closet this morning.” * 

Mrs. Leicester took the draAvings in silence, and then 
took the hand of Frances, “t am but a poor hand at 
complimentB now,”* she murmured, “but,I entreat you to 
.believe, Frances, that you have my best Avishes forjrour 
. ^Welfare> aa sincerely as I wished it for m^pwu child. May 
^oiianiMr.^Oastonel be ever happy.” 

About this time rumours began t*b be circulated in Ebury 
that a medical genfcleinah, .^ho ifas formerly in practice in 
; it) was about to return. . 

You had better tike care of ^ou? p’s and q’s,” cried old 
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FJockaway one <lciy to Mr. Rice. ** If true that Ailsa 
is coming back, I wouldn’t give a hundred a year for the 
practice that Avill be left for Mr, Castonel.” 

“ How so ? ” demanded the assistiint-siirgeon, wlio Lad 
been a stmugcr to tlie place when Mr. Ailsa was in it, 
Jfr. Castonel is liked here.” 

“ Liked in other folks’ aksence,” groaned old Flcy^kaway, 
who was a martyr to gout. “ Ho has had nobody to oppoR'. 
Jjinr, so has had full swing. But just let Ailsa f«\n\e, and. 
yop’llsee. All Ehurv will tell you that CAstoucl i^ not fit 
'to tie^his shoe-strings.” 

“ I suppo.se there is room for both of them.” 

“There'll be morcTOom for one- than the other,” persisb'd 
the martyr. “Ha royal duke came and set up doctoring 
here he'd get no custom against Ailsa.” 

'riic news proved true ; and* Mr. Ailsi^ and his family 
arrived at his house, w’hich had been let during his absence. 
An unassuming, gentleraanlke man, with a placid (counte- 
nance. “ Litfclo Tuck,” his usual appellation, an und|^*r.sized 
little fellow with a squeaking voice, who had once been an 
apprentice under Mr, Ailsa, w'as the fii’st to run in to see him. 

“ We are all so glad to sec you back, sir,” he said, in- 
sensibly falling 'into his old, respectful mode of .speech. 
“ Mrs. Ailsa is looking well too.” 

“ I am well,” she answeiod. “No more need of foreign 
climates for me. ^ But you must have plenty of news to tell 
iLS about Ebury.” 


“ Oh, law ! ” cckoed little Tuck. “ I shan’t know where 
to begip. First of all, J am living here. Secfind.-^sisbiRt 
to Mr. Castonel.” c ^ 

' ‘You had set up for youraelf in Brent^^whe^ I left,” 
observed the surgeon. o'' ' 

“ Yes, but it didn’t answer, repl i^^r. Tuck, with a 
doleful look. “ I’m afraii I kept tw many horses. « So.I 
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thought tho shortest way would Ic to out it, before a^iy 
sinash came ; and I sold off and came over herc^ and hired 
myself out to Mr. Castonel.’^ 

“ He has played a conspicuous part in Ebury, has ho not, 
this Mr. Ciistonel ? ” 

• “ Yes, Jie has. lie came dashing down here from London, 
with a (jpb and a tiger and two splendid horses ; and got all 
tile practice away from poor old Winnington, and may ied 
his nieggj#.gainst his will. When Mr. Winnington died, foUfi-r 
;:^>d '4 was of a broken heart.” 

And then she died, did she not ? ” said Mrs. Ail^f. 

“ She did. Mr. Castonel’s iicyt move was to run away 
WMth Ellen Leicester. Ami •she died.” * 

^ “ AVhat did they die of ? asked the doctor. • 

“ I can’t tell you,” replied Mr. Tuck. “ I asked Rice one 
day, and hc^said he never *knew ; he could not make it out. 
Thciy Iiad both been ill but were rcfovering, and went off 
sgddenly in convulsions. And now Ijc has married Frances* 
Ohavat^se.” 

“ I should have felt afraid to risk him,” laughed Jilrs. 
Ailsa. • 

“ Oil, was ste, though ! ” responded the little man. “ She 
and her mother w’^re all cock-a-hoop over it, and have looked 
down on Ebury ever since. They’ll hardly speak to me in 
the street, Frances served out poor Hurst, I’m afraid. I 
kndw he was wild after her,” 

' Who is Hurst ?” 

•‘‘The curate. Poor Mr. Leicester is no longer able to 
4lje ^utj-. lillen’s running aAvay with Mr. Castonel nearly 
did him up, an^ her death finished it. I fear he is on hj^ 

* last legs.'”^ . * * 

^ What sort of a man'is thft Mk*. Castonel ? Do you like 
him ? ” • . * 

“/ don’t. I don’t understand 8im.^’ 

2yj 
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“ Not understaad him ^ 

“ I don’t, ” repeated Mr. Tpek^ with h very decided shahp 
of the head. “ I don’t underahftUd hip. , Ho has a took of 
the eye that’s queer. I wish you would take me on at 
a-ssistaut, Mr. Ailsa.- I’d ceme to you for the half ho give«« 
me. You’ll get plenty of practoe back. - People will he;- 
"lad to return to you ; for, someliow, Mr. Oastoncl ha-s gone 
doAVU in favour. They talk more about that strange womaiL” 
Mr. Ailsa looked up. “What are you.speakin^of ? ’* 

■r “Well, when Mr. Castonel first caa^ down hero sUf' 
follo\m]. him, and brought a maid witn her, ,and slie has 
lived ever since in Bcedi Xodge, Squire Hardwick’s game- 
keeper’s, formerly.’’ * * * « 

“Who '18 she?” 

«“ Tlierc’.s the puzzle. She is young, and vefy handsome, 
and quite a lady. Sir. Ca.stoilel* gives ont tlwit it’s a re- 
lation. lie goes to sep her, hut nobody else does.” 

“ Curious ! ” remarked Mj. Ailsa. , 

“ By the way, you remembqn Mary Shipley, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” retumed'Min. Ailsa. “ Mary was a good 
girl I would have taken bsr.abroad with me, if she could 
have left her father.” ' 

“ Lucky for her if you had, ma’ani,” Was the blunt re- 
joinder of Mr. Tuck, “ for she has gone all wrong.” 

“ Gone wrong I Mary ? ” 

“ And Mr. Castonel gets the blan\c. But he is d' sly 
fellow, and, some people think him a lamlr. Mary tells! 
•nothing, but she’liippears to be sinking into a decline.” • 
‘Tam grieved, to hear this,” returned Mrs.^Aili^. “ « 

{uother was nurse at the Hall when we we^ children, and 
she named Maty after me.” . , . . ■ 

“ It appears to me,” observM Mr. Ailsa, arousing huhself . 
from a reverie, “tl^ your friend Mr. Castonel Has not; 
brought happiness to take iff all in all,” - « 
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“He has brought plenty of unhappiness and plenty *01 
: jjiejlth,” replied Mr. Tuck. .*‘1 don’t say it is his fault,” 
added*thc little man, “ hut it^s certainly his misfortune.” 

“ What a row there is over this Ailsa ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
•Castouel. as he sat down that same night with his wife. 
“Tuekjooked in just now, dancing mad w^ith excitement, 
Iftcause ‘ Mr. Ailsa was come, and ho had been in i(x see 
.him.’-JJftio is Ailsa, pray ? ” ^ 

lou know, Gortose ; you have often heard 
lately,” replied Mrs. Castonel, answering the lettevTatlier 
than the spirit of the words. “ Every one is sayiitg he will 
take your practice from Jon ; even mamma thinks he will 
..jwve a formidable rival.” • 

“What*iS there in him to be formidable?” slightingly 
returned Mt, Castonel. I’ll sew him up, feances, as I did 
old Wiunington.” * . ^ 

, * “ If you mean to imply ruin 6y ‘ sewing-^up,’ I iliiuk uot,”« 
lauglic^d Mrs. Castonel., lias a large fortune, ami liis 
ivife is connected with half the ‘great people of the county. 
Slic was Miss Hardwick, of the Hall, and ;the nicest girl in 
the world.” • ^ 

The popular opinion as to Mr. Ailsa’s snccess was not 
groundless : foy of eighteen patients who fell ill in the 
next three weeks, counting rich and poor, seventeen of them 
weftt to Mr. Ailsa, though he never solicited a single case. 

How the w(»ld wimld get on without gossip few. people 
can tell. One day Mn. Major Acre, wht^as by no means 
jBst^itiira w a <»utious woman,* paid a visit Uj Mrs. 
Castonel. “ I^vi,.my dear,” she mid to Frances, “ I should 
recomine^d Me. Castonel to call Aili& out.” 

’Frances glanced at.lier wifh an amused look. “ Oh, the 
^patients will come back to miy.htisbaud. They will not all 
remaim with James Ailsa.” 
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**‘I don’t mean tiiat,” returned Mi*s. Major Acre. “Some 
stupid people have gone over to him, but you can’t call a 
man out for the caprices of others. No, my dear*. But 
James Ailsii has made very free remarks upon yoiir 
husband.” 

“Indeed!” 

“It seems Mrs. Ailsa has wormed out of Marjj^ShipIey 
whq it was that led her into mischief — ^you know tl\e 
'Hardwicks always took an interest in those Shij^i^^ys— and 
confessed to Mrs. Ailsa what she never wbViHj:.o 
any oK^ else.” 

“ An\ who was it ? ” asked Frances. 

“ Mr. (’astouel.” ' • • 

A vivi4 fire rushed into the cheeks of Fmnees. 
y Ahd I hear Ailsa declares that, liad he l)eeii. in Ebury 
at the time, he should liavc taken upon himself to bring 
^[r. Castonel before the justice^ for it: They have forbidden 
4 her to let bim go there any !nore.” 

“ Ho does iKtt go there,” cr^d Frances, veliemcutly. 

“I wouldn’t take an oatlf one way or the other, but if he 
4oes, child, he wouldn’t be likely to tell von,” observed the 
senseless old lady. “ There’s no answering* fur ineu. My 
dead husband ha^d a saying of his own, that he W’as fond of 
treating his'brother officers to, ‘ Do anything you like, boys, 
but never let the women know it.’ Meaning us wives, my 
dear.’’ * *- * 

Frances sat as one stupefied. 

, ' “And now I sm going on to your mamma’s, and 

“ Oil, pray do not ^ay anything of this*to ..^armnaj]^ 
internipted Frances, rising in excitement. “She would 

write word to papa, and Pray do not, jifrs. Acre ! ” 

“ As you please, cliild. Jf I*don’fr, other people Vill. . It’s 
known all over Ebury.” • ^ • 

Wlicn Mr. Castoifel Imtercd, Kraiices met liim mtli 
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passion. “ You have deceived me throughout ! ” she eriecf— 
you have deceived papa I And rather tlnin l)§ a dupe, I 
^ w.oul^ leave you and go home to live again. Papa would 

. not let me remain here. I know his sentiments. He spoke 

to me about this very subject, and begged me not to marry 
• you till it was cleared up. I will not remain here.” 
r Mr. ^astonel looked, as the saying is, ’taken by storm. 
‘fWhat on earth is the matter, Frances ? I am guilty of 
,no de^iio” 

^^4!^ivocation will only make matteis worse. Oh, ^ 
go mad I I sliall go mad ! To think that people sl^{ild be 
able to say the same of me that^ they did of Caromie Hall 
and Ellen Leioester ! • 

^ Mr. Castonel’s countenance flus?ed red, and tHen became 
deadly paid! He faltered forth, rather than spokc~“ *\nd 
what did they say of Caroline and Plllen ? ” 

“ That you neglected them for oLhei’s.” 

^ “ Oh ! ’’ The perfectly negligent tone of the ejaculation^ 
and the relieved and Jialf-jnocking face, did not tend to 
calm the anger of Mrs. Castonel. 

I know tlic truth now abo4it Maiy Shipley. It lias been 
disclosed to nft to-day. Papa questioned you on that report 
himself, and you*denied that there was any truth in it.** 

“ There was no truth in it,” was the calm reply of Mr. 
Castonel. ‘‘Why did you not tell me what you meant 
before exciting yotftrself thus, Fi’auces ? J could have re- 
’ * assured you.” 

• We Will leave Mr. Castonel to his ^reassuiang, merely 
. J^bs^vi^ thSt lie did succeed in his^task ; and so fully, that 
his wife was je^y to go down on her knees for having 
doubted Jiim. . Verily he possessed* some subtle power, <fid 
Mr. Castonel. 

June came in, and strange, sti’angc to say, news Avent out 
to.Ebury of the illness of Mrs. OfestAicl. Strange, because 
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her symptoms were the same as those wluch bad attacked 
Mr. Castoncl’s first and second wives, destroying prospects 
of an heir. ' ' ' . 

Mrs. Chavasse arrived in hot haste. Frances laughed at . 
her perturbation, You h ive sent for Mr.'Ailsa, of counsc,” 1 / 
said Mrs. Chavasse. • 

“ Mr. Ailsa shall attend i^o wife of mine,” Avas the deter- 
mined rejoinder of the surgeon. “ I’ll see him in his coflih 

“.listen, Mr. Castonel. Yon have lost two wives ; iV Wj 
Jiave l^n through negligence in not having good . advice ; I 
know na\ Yon sliall not lose my daughter if I can prevent 
it. Not an hour .ohall go over without further advice.” 

“ Call ii: any medical l<.ian yon please, except Ailsa,” said^^ 
Mr. Castonel. I should wish it done.” * 

“You have taken a prejudice against him,” retorted Mrs. 
Chavasse. “ None are so desirable, because he is ' on the . 
,spot.” " 

“Ailsa shall never darken my ejoors. I will send an 
express to the county town ‘for one or other of the physi- 
cians. Which Avill you have 2 ” 

Dr. Wilson,” answered Mrs. Chavasse. “ And meanwhile 
let Mr. Rice come in.” ' 

So it AA’as done. Mr. Rice paid a visit to Mrs. Castonel, 
and declared she was in no danger whatever, 

“I hope hot,”, said Mrs. Chavasse. /I think not. But 
past events are enough to terrify me.” 

^ “ True,” assented Mr. Rice. ‘ 

Dr. Wilson came m tfie course of the day. /'•^No.^angfer/f" ^ 
he said ; just as Mr. Rice had done. : 

‘The following day, however, Mr8-.,.C!astoufel wa^ wor$e ;V 
and the day after that her .life^'wa^ despaired pF. Her own ' 
state of excitement contributed Ltd the* danger. . 
up that morning from Si deze; ^nd whether she diad ' 
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> anything to tenify her was uncertain, but she started uiisin 
bed, her eyeS' glaring wildly. Mr. Castoncl was then alone 
with her. ’ 

” Oh, Gervase, I am in danger. ! I know I am in danger ! ” 

“ My dear, no.” For of course it was his duty to soothe 
» her. Calm yourself, Frances.” 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, clasping him in deep distress, “ con I be 
going To die ?\ Must I indeed follow Ellen Leicester ? I 
who have^ thought nothing of death — who deemed it so {gir 

“ Be quiet, Frances ; I insist upon it,” he ang^dy ex- 
claimed. “ You will do yourself incalculable miscl^fef.” 

“ What will mt/ tloom he?, GervasiS'do yon remember my 
dream ? What have I done that I should be cut off in the 
'midst of j»y happiness ? But not without warnfngj. That 
dream was .my warning, and I neglected it ! ” 

“Frances ” • 

^ “Yet what had they- douc) CarWiue and Ellen? Oh, 
Gervase, save me! what will you do witlsout me? Save 
mC, save me ! Let not thuteurlble fate be miuc.” 

.Mr. Castonel strove to hpld her still, but she shook 
terribly ; and* as to stopping her words, he might as well 
have tried to ston a torrent in its course. * 

“ The grave ! the grave I the grave for m ! I who have 
lived bhtin pleasure ! ” 

My dear FrauCasi what are you raving about ? Tf you 
have lived in pleasure, it has been innocent pleasure.” 

: “ Oh ;"ye8,, innocent in itself. If I hfl^l but thouglit of 
•God with itf striven to please Him ; and I never did*! 
^ there lay thejliin j not in the pfeasnro. Oh, save me ! 

Fetch Dr. Wflson. I must not 'die,” • 

' . Thfiy Bato^ her after avhile, and for a day or two her ‘ 
, life hung upon a thread., - Then she began to get slowly 
‘ ' Bptt they xve1^ anxious %»»still, those around her 
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bedside, her husbaiuVs, her mother’s, good old Mrs, Muff’s ; 
for they remembered it was when they were apparently re; 
covering that the fii*8t and the second Mrs. Castondl had 
died. . A few more days, and Frances sat up in her dressing- 
room, gay as ever. All danger was really over, and Mrs. 
Chavasse returned home, 

“Gervase,” she said, taking her husband’s han^ “how 
foolish I was to frighten myself ! ” *. 

Ay, you were, Frances. But you would not Jj^en to . 
me t^n, when I told you so.” 

“ l\nay go into the drawing-room to-morrow, and see 
visitors, \nay I not ” 

“ To be sure you iiiay.” * • . 

“ Then ring the bell, please. I must send Hannah to 
order me a very pretty cap.” ' . 

It. was Ml’S. Mi\S who answered it, not Haimah. Ifr. 
Castonel left the room as she came in.* 

^ “I am to go into the dlnwing-room to-morrow,” saicj 
Mrs. Castonel, Do you know^it ? ’’ 

“Yes, ma’am. I heard M*r.*tliee say you miglit.” 

“ And admit visitors.” , 

“ I did hot hear him say that, but I should think there’s 
no reason against *it,” replied the housekeeper. 

“ So I’ll tell you what I >vant done,” added Mrs. Castonel. 

Hannah must go to the milliners’ and desire them to send 
me some aftemoQiiLi caps, to choose one from. If they halve 
none ready they must make me one. Something simple and 
elegant. Shall I feave it trimmed with white or pink ? ” 

Mrs.. Muff thought pipk, as her mistress wa5 ju^^mojf sp^, 
pale. 

'‘Yes, pink; nothing suits my complexipn sq well as 
l)ink,” cried Frances, all heivold vanity in full force. “ Send 
Hannah immediately. I am impatient to tiy it on.”. 

The cap came, but ndb uiffcil uight, and Frances had a gltD3s 
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brought to her, and sfit figuring off before it, declaring siie 
had never looked so well : if she were but a little older, she 
w;ould*take to caps for good. Mr. Castonel looked on, and 
* laughed at her. 

“ It is getting time for you to bo in bed, Frances,” he 
•said. “.You must not presume too much upon your rc- 
f covery.” 

^ • “I am not tired in the least,” she replied. “ I will nob 

,go until J have had iny supper. I never felt better.” • 

^ „ y^iJo you know who they say is dying ? ” he resumed. 


“No.” 

“ Mr. Leicester.” 

“ Mr. Leice^er ! ” 

* “It is thought to be his last ^ight. So, I h{par, is the 

opinion of ^is friend and chum, Alisa.” • 

Mrs. Castonel did not like the tone. “ Poor man I poor 
Mr. Leicester ! ” she Sighed, “ Well, they have had their 
jhare of eoitow. How papa and mamma would have grieved^ 
for n\p : I have thought of jt since my illiitss : and we are 
many of us, whilst Ellen was Uheir only child. I wonder 
who will have the living ? J hope it ^ill be some nice 
sociable young peraon.” 

“ I hope it will be anybody rather than*Mr. Hurst,” said 
the surgeon, spitefully. 

“What happy days we shall have together again, Ger- 
vate!” she went cfh. “What should you have done if I 
; ‘ haddiedi” 

• “ The best I could,” answered Mr. Castonel. ^ 

At uSoment Mrs, Muff cany in with a light. supper 

for her mistrfssi and remained with her whilst she took it, 
Mr. Oasjonel .descending to his Lfboratory. As she was 
cairying down the waiter i^gaip, a ring came to the door- 
^ bell, and John brushed paib to answer it. 

Ifc. Castonel at h4)me ? 
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Safe and sound,” ^vas the tiger’s rejoinder, for the 
applicant was a page in buttons of his acquaintance. 

“ Then Tie must come as fast as he can pelt to tuissis. 
She’s in a fit.” 

. “You are wanted at Mrs. Major Acre’s directly, sir,” 
said John, hastily entering the laboratory. “ She’s took in * 
a fit.” 

Mr. Castonel had taken out one of the little drawers-*; 
tg^ John’s amazement. Por the lad had always J^lievcd^ 
that particular drawer to be a sham drawer. There 
* to be a paper or two in it, and a phial. The latter the 
surgeon Jield in his hand, and in reply to the message he 
muttered something,* whiefi, to .John’s ears^ sounded very 
like strong language. ^ 

“ I never knew, sir, as that drawer opened. !»-: — ” ^ 

Begone 1” thundered Mr. .Oastonel, turning on his 
servant a look so full of evil, that the young man bounded 
backwards some yards. * ^ 

“Am I to go anywhere?” he stammered, not under-* 

T C* * ** 

Standing. • 

“ Go out and find Mr, Riep,” raved his master, Seijd 
him to Mrs. Acre%.” « 

Scarcely had .Tbhn departed, when there came a second 
messenger for Mr. Castonel. “ If he did not go at once, 
Mrs. Major Acre would be dead.” Thus pressed, ho took 
his hat and hurried out, after waiting a minute to put ' 
things straight in the laboratory. Mr. Eice, however, had 
arrived at Mrs. Major Acre’s, and Mr.* Castonel returned 
llorae. , 

On the following morning, Mrs. Leicester and lifr. ifilsa* 
stfiod around the rector’s dying bed. fie* lay partially 
insensible : had so lain ever since" daybght. “1)6 you pat 
think Dr. Wilson late ? ” wipspe^pd Mrs, Leicester. It ft: 
half-past seven.” 
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\ “I expected him befote ttits,” replied :Mr. Ailsa. “ B«t, 

^ dear Mrs. Leicester, he can do no good.” 

. “ I^now it,” she answered, through her tears.* 

At that moment there rang out the deep tones of the 
passing-bell, denoting that an immortal soul had been called 
• away, pne of the chamber windows was open, to admit 
air, and the sound came booming in from the opposite 
^uixih. It aroused the rector. 

“Have my people mistaken the moment of my dc- 
, ? ” ho murmured. “Or is that one of my fellow- 

brethren is called with me ? 

Mrs. Leicester leaned over him, and gently spoke, her 
car liaving no^cd the strokes more accurately than that of 
£he dying man. “ It must be, I fpr, for Mrs. Atf re. It is 
'Tfor a wom*u.’* 

“ I fancy not for Mi's. 'Acre,” observed ]Mr. Ailsa. “ Sir. 
Dice left her, last night, out of danger.” 

It was striking out now, fast and loud. Mrs. Leicestei; 
noticed her husband’s aimous eye. “Who goes with 
me ? ” he panted — “ who *gaes with me ? ” and, just 
then, ’little Tuck stoic into, the room,^with a whitened 
face. 

“ Wlio is the bell tolling for ? ” asked Mrs. Leicester, 

“ For Mrs. Castonel. She died in the night.” 

With a sharp cry, the rector struggled up in bed. What 
fefcr, what horror was it that distorted hj^i countenance, as 
he gi’asped Mr. Ailsa’s arm and strove to speak ? They 
never knew, for he fell back speechless. 

\ Wilson be sobbed Mrs. Leicester. 

‘.‘.Why is he not^here ? ; 

He will not be long, whispered. Mr. Tuck. “He (?as 
jnot outside the village, and^ tal{^ to Mrs. Chavasse. The 
, s}iock;has brought on an a4tack.of paralysis. Poor Castonel, 
WS,.is in a lamentable 
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'“What did sLc die of?” inan’cllcd Mr. Ailsa. 

“What, did the othei’s die of?” retorted Mr. Tu’clv 
“Convulsions of some sort. Xobody knows. I ‘'never 
heaid of such an anlucky man.” 

He was intenupted by a movement from Mrs. Leiccsti-r. 
The minister’s spirit had passed away. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

DAME VAUGHAN’S WONDED. 

the brightest day possible, and the sim slioue on 
Ebury churchyard gaily and hotly. The two funerals had 
been arranged for the same day : but not intentionally. 
The bell had spiled from ’an early hout in the morning, out 
of respect to its regretted ministfji*. Ifr. Leicester’s inter- 
nment was fixed for ten o’clock, Sirs. Castonol’s for eleven ; 
consequently, no sooner* had the clock struck nine, than 
f.tragglers began to nfove towards the churchyard, and soon 
/hey increased to groups, and •soon to a crowd. All Ebury^ 
went, there, and more, thai^ Ebury. They talked to one 
another (as though seeking ah excuse) of paying the last 
tribute of respect to their juany-years ycctor, but there 
was a more powerful inducement in their hearts — that of 
witnessing the funeral of Mr, Castonel’s w^fe, and of staring 
at him. 

All the well-dressed people, and all who possessed pews, 
eittercd the churclf, until it was crammod in every nook, 
scarcely leaving room for the coffins to ])ass up the aisle. 
•The mob held possession of the churchy mxI, and there was 
* ijot^anjinch^of laud, no, nor of 0^ grave, on whick people 
were not standing. 

They saw it file out of the rectory and cross the road, a 
simple funeral, Mr. Htot officiating. The coffin was borne 
by eight labourers, old pairishioners, and the mourners fol- 
lQwed«witb many friends, Sqnire*Hatdw'ick, of the Hall, and 
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iSili'. Ailsa walking next tlie relatives. And so the body was 
consigned to the ground, and the traces of , the first fimc’ral 
passed away. 

But what was that, compared with the show which fol- 
lowed? With its mutes, its fcathera, its black chariots, 
its hearse, its mouniiiig coaches, its velvet trapjaiigs, its 
pall-bcarcrs, its trailing-scarfs and hatbands, its white hand- 
kerc^iiefs ! The mutes alone, with their solemn faces and 
stefPs of office, struck dumb the fry of infantry \vho had 
congregated amongst their ciders. ,, 

“Look at him! look at him!” whispered the mob as 
Sir. Castonel moved up tl^e path by slow degrees after the 
body, beadle and seiton clearing* the way with difficulty. 

•* Don’t h^ look white ? ^The handkercher he’s a covering. 
his^fac6 with ain’t whiter.” 

“ Enough to make him. Ile-^— ” 

“ Hush-sh-sh I See who’s a following of him ! * t’s Sir. 

jL'havasse. Sobbing like a child, for all he be such a groafe. 
stout gentlemarf!” 

“ But Mr. Chavasse were sfill in foreign parts, and knowed 
nothing o’ the depth ! ” c 
“ They sent him word, I heerd. And he tome over the 
sea in a carriage and six, to be in time for it, and got here 
at half -after nine this morning. How he’s a-crying 1 ” 

“ And his eldest sou walking with him, and Master Arthur 
and the other behind, all crying too. I^r things ! ” 

“ It seems but yesterday that Miss Chavasse come here iiji 
l^ord Eastbury’s i*arriage, like a queen.' Who so proud as 
she, in-her veils and he^^feathera ? ^ - V T 

, “Queens die as well as other folks. « It’s said Mrs. 
efiavasse won’t be long tifter her. . She have bad a, shocking 
seizure.” " . .* *. 

“ Well, it’s a fearsome thing f^r the poor young lady to 
have been cut off so sudden.” . ' « ' 
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were as fearsome a thing for the other two. Adid 
yotse. For Miss Chavasse might have took warning by 
them,*an(l not have had him.’^ 

“I know Avhat I know,” interrapted Dame Vaughan, 
who m£ide one of the spectotor;^. “ That I should like to 
• clear up .what it was as did cut ’em off.” 

Murmurs were arising amongst .the crowd. “Ay, what 
i^as it ? what took ’em ? ” . 

. “ What took that baby of Mary Shipley’s, as was lying 

I safe and well, on my knee two minutes afore it went into 
tlic agony ? ” i)crsisted Dame Vaughan. “ I have not 
forgot that, if others has. The physic I giA^e Jo it was 
supplied from Jilr. Castoneys stock.” • 

* “ I heerd,” broke in a young girl, “ as this Mas. Castonel 
^ied of convulsions.” * • 

‘SSo they all did, so ‘they all did. The Avretch f *thc 
juiu* — • 

“Come, come, you AA'omen,^ interrupted a mau, “this^ 
ain’t J iAY nor gospel. Keep civil tongues iipyour heads.” 

But the cue had been given, the popular feeling arose, 
and hisses, groans, and ill \|^ord8 were poured upon Mr. 
Castonel. He could not look whiter or more impenetrable 
than he had done before, but he doubtless wished the 
beadle put to the torture for nob forcing a passage more 
fluickly that- he might get inside the church. As soon 
a^that object was attain^, the beadle rusj^ed back amongst 
the crowd, and used his tongue and his stick vigorously ; 
and. what Avith that, and his formidable cocked-hat, he 
spe^ee^ in ^forcing silence. ^ 

So Frances, Jdrs. Castonel, was laid in her grave, like 
unto th^two fair flowers who, hkd gone before her, and tliV 
pi'ocession returned, ih its^copfse, and disappeared. And 
the mob disappeared in cts wake after winding np with 
three groans for Mr. Qastonel. • * 
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CHAPTER IX. 

« 

» MR. tuck’s FRIOHT. 

Tiik churchyard wa«f gradually emptying itself of a mass of 
hiimau beings, for two funerals had taken place there ; two 
bodies had been cousigneJi to their parent^earth till the 
grave shojild yield up its dead. One was that of the rector 
of tlie, place, a man of yinrs and sorrow ; the ofelier that of 
a 5’onng and lovely woman ; and dt was in the last that the 
attraction lay. * 

A gentleman Avho liftd attended the funeral of the rector 
^made his way, as the mob dispersed, towards the residence” 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chavasse, the parents of the ill-fated young 
lady just interred. It was Mr. Ailsa. He had been, called 
in to Mrs. ChavaSse ; for the fearful shock ofjher daughter’s 
death had brought on an attack of paralysis. The medical 
men had no fears for her life, hut they knew she would 
remain a paralyzed cripple ; that she had suddenly passed 
from a gay, middle-aged matron, to ^ miserable, decrepit 
old woman. 

As Mr. Ailsa* was passing down the stairs from her 
thamber, a door was pushed open, his hand^Vas/j^rasped,^, 
and he was pulled into the darkened parlour. It was by 
Chavasse, who tried to speak, but failecl, and, sitting 
down, sobbed like a child.^ It was ’the first time* they had 
met for years ; for, since Ailsa\ return, Mr. Chavasse had 
been away in Scotlatui, Qvamining jinto some agri(;ulturar 
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improvements, with the Karl of Easthiiry, to whom he 
^iiid-stewarcl. The news of his daughter’s (Jeath had 
broiigtit him home. 

‘‘ Oh, Ailsa, my dear friend, could you not have saved 
her ? ” 

“I ^Y^>3 not her attendant,” was Mr. Ailsa’s reply. “ Mr. 
Rice ai^ T)r. Wilson no doubt did all they could ; not to 
iJ^eak of her husl)and.” , 

. “ Is it true that she was recovering ? I know nothing. 

« I only rcaehod here in time for the funeral, and my wife is 
not in a state to give particulars, even if she knows them.” 

“ I hear that she was getting \vell. She had been ill, as 
you arc probably aware, but had recovered so far as to be 
out of danger.” 

^ “ Entirety so ? ” 

“ As Mr.* Rice tells me.'* • 

“ And then she was'taken suddenly with convulsions.” 

Mr. Ailsa nodded. 

“And died. As thc.otheyvives had diedl” 

Mr. Ailsa sat silent. 

“ Did you ever hear of three wives, the Y^ves of one man, 
liaving been thus attacked ? Did you ever hear of so strange 
a coincidence ? *' 

“ Not to my recollection.” 

“ And that when they were recovering, as they all were, 
that they should suddenly die of convulsions ? ” 

. Mr. Ailsa looked distressed. 

• “ Do you know,” added Mr. Chavassc, lowering his voice, 
**‘\ths t)y)ugh? crossed my mind thjp morning to stop the 
funeral. But.sojnehow I shrank from the hubbub it would 
have called : and my grief had such full hold upon me. I 
skid to myself, ‘ If I do cause au inquiry, it will not bring 
ipy child back to life,’ ’* • . ■ 

Very true,” murmured Mr. Allsa.^ 

3d 
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Had I arrived yesterday, perhaps I slioiild have entered 
upon it ; I am sure I should, had I been here when feho, 
died. Speak your thoughts, Ailsa, between ourselvdb ; see 
you no cause for suspicion ? ” 

‘‘I do not like to answer your question,” replied Mr. 
Ailsa. “Castonel is no personal friend of mine^ I have* 
never spoken to him : but we professional men ^ire not 
fond of encouraging reflections upon each other.” • 

• “ Have you heard of that business at Thomas Sliiplcy’s,. 
about the child dying in the strange manlier it did ? ” ^ 

“ Mrs. Ailsa has heard the particulars from M«ary ; and 
Dame V,aughau seized upon me the other day, and spoke 
of them.” 

” Well,y\va3 not that a suspicious thing ” 

1 think it was a ver/ extraordinary one. BitUtho med? 
cine was made up and sent by Mr. Kice, not by Mr. Oastonel.'' 

1 he fact is this, Ailsa. Each e^ent, each death, taken 
^ by itself, would give rise to no suspicion ; but when you 
come to add them together, aM look upon them colleu;tively,' 
it is then the mind is staggered, I wish,” added Mr. 
Ohavasse, musin^gly, « 1 kne^w the full pjirticulars of my 
child’s death : the details, as they took placed’ 

You surely dhn learn them from Mr. Oastonel,” 

Would he tell them ? ” 

Yes. It he be an innocent man.” 

If ! Do yoji know,” whispered Mr. Ohavasse, that 
they groaned at and hissed him in the churchyard to-day 
calling him poisoner 
‘ ‘-Ko!” 

did. “What a fool I was,” he continued, wring- 
utg his hands, “ ever te let her have Oastonel I It was my 
wife worried me into it. ^ilsa^ I mitst get at the particuhwft 
of her death-bed. I shall not nest until I do. If OasWfiel 
will not furnish them,»rih ask them Mrs. Muff.” r " ' 
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5Ii% Chavasse remained irresolute all the day. At subset 
^he stole through the twilight to the house of his son-in-law. 
But Castouel had also stolen out somewhere, under 
cover of the night. The faithful upper servant and house- 
keeper of all the Mrs. Oastonels ‘came to him in the din- 
' ing-roojn, and the two sat down and sobbed together. 

“ What did she die of ? ” groaned Mr, Chavasse. 

• “Sir,” said Mrs. Muff, “I know no more than you. 
When she went to bed she was as well as I was, and J;en 
times merrier, talking about a new cap she had ordered, 
and the visitors she would see on the mon*ow. That was 
about half-past nine, and by eleven we were all in bed in 
the house. In the middle of the night— if you trilled me, 
*I couldn’t tell you the time, for in my flurry I njver looked, 

^ but it ipay have been about tw<^— their bedroom bell, the 
one which is hung by John’s door on the top landing, in 
, case Mr. Castonel is tailed out and wants him in the night, 

^ rang out such a dreadful peal^ loud* and long, as brought us 
all gut of our rooms ; and master was sl*Duting from his 
chamber. The others stoj^d to put a few things on, but 
I ran down in my night-clothes. Sir, in ten minutes Mrs. 
Castonel wag^dead.” * 

“ How did she seem when you got her ? How did 
she look?” 

“She was writhing on the bed in awful agony, screaming 
dhd flinging: her arms, about. Mr. Castonel called it con- 
^ vulsions. I suppose it was. It was just as the other two ' 
. poor young ladies went off. He was in a terrible state, and 
» ‘ threw on the body afterwards, and sobbed as if his 
heart would brgak.” * 

“ Did she*take anything in the night ? ” • ’ • 

'• . “ Nothing, except -some# barley-water. She had drunk 
that, for the glass was einpty.”* 
s/, ?‘Mrs. Muff,” he .whispered, tracing her hand with a 
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bc^echin^^ look, “ do you feel that there has always been 
fair play ? ” 

“ The merciful goodness knows, sir. I c.an’t help ifckiug* 
myself all sorts of ugly questions, and then I am vexed at 
doing it. I know one thing ; that it’s an unlucky house, 
and as soon as to-moiTow comes I take myself out of it, 

J could not stay. Mr. Castonel owe^ me three months’ 
wages, and if he says I have no right to them, forleavingfc 
without warning, why, he must keep them. Hannah, neither, 
won’t stay. I had hard work to make her remain for the 
funeral.” 

“ You saw thr'iii all after death. How did they look ? ” 

“ I saw them all, and noticed nothing extraordinary. But 
Ml*. Castui^‘1 had the coffins screwed down quickly.” 

“ Has anything ever happened to excite your suspicions ? 
cannot say it has. Though one circumstance has 
been much in my mind the last few* days. The evening 
of the death of the first ^Trs. C*astonel, I and Hannah 
were seated in the kitchen when we heard a noise in the* 
laboratory. I went to seo,*affil there was Mr. Castonel, 
who must have stolen downstairs and gone in without noisQ. 
He liad let fall one of the little dmwers, andtl saw a phial 
and a paper or two on the floor. He ivas in a fierce 
rage with me for looking in. But the curious part is, 
that he had always passed off that drawer for a dummy 
drawer.” , « 

Mr. Chavasse did not speak. He listened eagerly. 

“And oil the night of your poor daughter’s death, sir,! 
hfi had^got that same drawer out again. John went in,*, 
and saw him with it, ahd Mr. Castonel— to use the lad’s 
wofds — howled at him and chivied him back a^ain. * What 
an odd thing it is, Mrs. Muff,i said^ he to me, tl&t sam& 
evening, ‘ that I should always h^ve took that drawer for 
a sham ! ’ ” t ^ ' 
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‘‘ Did you notice him at the drawer when his second ^^ife 
idicd, j)Oor Ellen Leicester ? ” 

• “ No. But he may have gone to it every day of his life 
without my seeing him. The curious point is, that lie 
should have been seen at it on these two particular liights, 
and by neither of us at any other time. Oh, sir, whether 
it has^cen bad luck, or whether it has been anything 
^vorse, what a ineix?y if this man had never come, near 
• Ebury ! ” • 

“ It would have been a mercy indeed,” echoed poor Sir. 
Chavassc. 

On the following afternoon John was in the laboratory, 
^when Mr. Rice and Mr. Tuck came in. 

Here’s a pretty state of things,” exclaimed the tiger. 
“ Mother Muff’s gone off,* and Hannah’s gone off, leaving 
me, and master, and Ralph in the, house, to do tlic worlv 
••for ourselves,” 

‘‘ €rone off ! ” echoed Mi\^Rice. “ What-for ? ” 

“ You must ask ’em that,” returned the tiger. “ Hannah 
. skid the house smelt of poison.” 

“Pshal” Exclaimed Mr. Rice. “Go with this mixtnro 
to Mrs. Major Acre’s.” 

“ I tell you what,” cried little Tuck, as John went out, 
“ Mr. Oastonel will find it no pleasant matter. It must be 
a dreadful cut-up fo the feelings to have •an inquiry pend- 
ing whether you have not carried on a wholesale system of 
[poisoning.” ^ 

- ‘WWiat do you mean ? ” cried Rice, staring ait him. 

“ Chavassc, is»bent on an inquiry. He has taken son\e 
siispicioii in his head, about foul ^lay. So the body i« to* 
come up, and an inquest to1}e held.” 

"'•Mrs. Castonel’s bodj' ?!’* cried Mr. Rice, quickly. 

Noifsensc ! ” 
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Mi*s. Oastoncl the third. And if they find anything 
queer, MrsL Castonel the second and Mrs. CastoneJ. the« 
first will follow. While they are about ifc, too, they may ^ 
disinter that child of Mary Shipley’s.” 

“ Where did you hear a’l this ? ” demanded Mr. Rico, 
incredulously. 

“Oh, I heard it. Mr. Chavasse was wavering vver it 
ycstci-day, but he has been at the Hall to-day, and laid his* 
suspicions and information before Squire Hardwick. I say, » 
you sec this set of drawers ? ” 

“ Well ? ” resumed Mr. Rice, casting up his eyes. 

“ There’s something up, ^bout that top one being a secret 
drawer and not a dummy ; and* they say it has got some-, 
thing imidfe it tliat won’t do to be looked at.” 

“T ao not believe it is a drawer,’’ observed Mr. Rice. 

“ I never knew it was.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined little Tuck. “'"Hand me the steps 
Avill you. I’ll have o, look.” * 

“ liCi the steps alone, and^hc drawd* too,” said- Mr. 
Rice. “Whether it’s wrong or right, we need not draw 
ourselves into thctaffair. Better keep out of it.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. AVhat do fbii think Mr. 
Francis Hardwick said ? ” • 

“ I had ratlujr not hear. Ho^v was old ^locka^Yay ? ” 

“ My ! ” ejaculated little Tuck. “ I never we;ut, I 
forgot it.” «■ 

“Then I’ll go now. I suppose this gossip put it but. 
0/ your head.” ' 

“It did. T say thoigh, Rice, isn’t it a horrid ^oofor * 
(-ajtoucl?” c 

It must have heen a®“ horrid go” for Mr. Ca^nel .tb 
hear this ; and hear it liecdid”, for he was seated butsilde 
the open window. Had he plucefi himself there to listen 
No one had ever knowii liiA toeit doWn on the bench Before. 
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, Mr. Rice left the house, and Mr. Tuck cast his eje3 4)u 
Jlie drawers. He was a good-natured, harmless little fellow, 
bnt liked to indulge his curiosity. “Shall I look, or shall 
I not ? ” soliloquized he. “ Tliere’s an old proverb, that 
says ‘ Discretion is the better part of valour.* Oh, bother 
• discretion ! Here goes. There’s nobody at home to see me.” 
He the steps against the case of drawers, and mounted 
Sp, his eager hand outstretched. But at that moment a 
. head and shoulders slowly rose before the window,* and 
fc Mr. Tuck, in his fright, and the steps, nearly came down 
together. For it was Mr. Castoncl. 

“ Are you searching for anything ? ” equably jjemanded 
^Jlr. Castoncl., • * 

“Nothing, sir,” stammered Mr. Tuck, puttipg up the 
\tcps verjThumbly. 

“ Come 'out here,” said Mr. Castonel. 

Mr. Tuck went odt. Had he been detected poisoning 
„Mr. Oiistouel, he could hardly have felt more ashamed, more 
imjustifiably prying, ,Mr. Castonel made i^om for him on 
the bench beside him. • 

• “ I thought you were out, ^jir,” he awkwardly began. 

“ No,” angftvered Mr, Castonel. “ I sat down here an 
■hour ago, and^’ — he coughed — “drop{)ed asleep. Your 
voice, talking with Mr. Rice, awoke mo.” 

“ Oh, my heart ! ” groaned Mr. Tuck to himself, becom- 
idg very hot. “ Jfc must have heard all said. Did yon, 
.sir ? ” he asked aloud, following out his thoughts. 

“ Did I what ? ” demanded Mr. Castoncl, turning upon 
*biiU hig.siniSter eye.. He knew he had got him safe— that 
smplo little ^Ti\pk was no match for him. 

, “.Hejr tlie— the — stuff — that I and Rice were saying^ ”• 
V‘ Dheard the stuff *?/ou were.saying,” curtly rejoined Mr. 

’ Castonel. ' • . • 

y ®f course I ought not totavt repeated it, sir 5 but it 
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wijl be all over the village to-morrow, without me. I am 
very sorry for it.” 

“ So am*I,” responded Mr. Castonol. “ Sorry that {)Cople 
should be sneh fools.” 

And I hope it will be cleared up,” added Mr. Tuck. 

“ You do not believe there is anything to clear up, do • 
you ? ” almost savagely retorted Mr. Castonel. 

‘‘ I meant tlie reports,” deprecated little Tuck. 

Bub I asked you if you believe there am be 
to cletir up ? ” repeated j\[r. Castonel. ^ 

“ No, sir, not now that 1 am talking with you. I don’t 
know whether J believed it or not, up at tlic ITall. I was 
struck atf in a maze tbere.”* . • 

What l^)rought you at the Hall ? ” 

** Thgy sent for me.” 

‘MVho?” 

“ Sijuire Hardwick. No ; stop ; •! think it was Mr. 
Chava-isc. Or the two ft^getljer : I don’t know.” 

• ‘‘What for 

J\rr. Tuck hesitated. 

‘*1 am a wrongfully accused man,” bin*st forth- Mr.. 
Castonel. “ E\’ch you were ready enough, J)ut now, to 
accuse me to Rice.# Who is it that is asking for a coroner’s 
inquest ? ” 

“ Mr. Chavasse.” 

“ Upon what grounds ? Speak up. Tion’t equivocate.*^ 

• “I am not equivocating, sir,” cried little Tuck. “And 
as you heard what, I said to Mr. Rico, you know the chief! 
facts. But I don’t like to repeat these things t(f your face.” * , 

“ I wish you to repeal them. I must know what tSey 
chaige mo with. An innocent man can hsteh to slander 
unmoved. ^ ‘ ^ .j. 

“And you are innocent!’^ cricjj Mr.' Tuck, brightening 

Uf), 


• • 
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“ Innocent ! Innocent of the death of my dear \viv®s ! 
J would have died to save them.” 

. “ T^en ril tell you all I did hear, sir,” answered simple, 
credulous little Tuck. ‘‘Mr. Chavasse has got something 

in his head about Mrs. your late wife.” 

• “ Got what ? Speak out.” 

“ Hc^ays he wants to prove whether she came fairly by 
lier death. Perhaps,” added Mr. Tuck, in a conciliating 
, tone, for he did shrink from his present task — “ perhapsJic 
-fears something may have been given to her by mistake.” 

“ No innuendoes,” was the rough answer. “ I shan’t 
wince. lie fears I may have j)oisoned her, that’s what 
il is.” 

“ Well,” warmly cried little Tuck, “/don’t feaf it now.” 

* “ Who.l^cnt to Francis Hardwiftk’s ^ 

“ Mr. Chavasse was th6i*e, and they had me up, and Mrs. 
iluff ; and the Squire asked Mr. Ailsa to be present, that 
,,hc might judge whether there^werc medical grounds to go^ 
upon.’ And Dame VaijghaiLcamc up 

“ Why did not Francis Hardwick have the whole parish 
up ? ” angrily interrupted the* surgeon. ^ 

“ Dame Vafighan was not sent for. She went of her own 
accord. Mr, Chavasse had met her in the morning, and 
asked her something, and she went up. It was about those 
powders that she complained, when Slaiy Shipley’s child 
di6d. She had nothing to say about Mi;3, Castonel. She 
yowed those poAvders were poison.” 

• “ Mr. Rice made them up and sent them, whatever they 

,/wer^”;. * ^ 

“ But Dame .Vaughan said Mr. Castonel might have 
changed^what Mr. Rico made up. »Slie said, in fact, she’d ‘ 
almost be upon her oath lie dij^, and that she had asked 
John, who said it was Mn Castonel gave the powders into 
hjs hand, and that Itr. Rice was ilbt present. Mr. Ailsa 
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saM he never heard a woman go on so, and tho Squire 
threatened, to turn her out of the justice-room unless shq 
could be calm.” * . 

“ Did you hear her ? ” 

Of course not. They had us in, one at a time, to the 
justice-room — as the poor call it. The Squire and Mr. 
Ailsa sat together at the kible, and Mr, Chavass4j^ sat on 
thatjow bench under the window, with his head bent on 
to •his knees. Dame Yaughan has an awful tongue. She. 
said she was an'^old fool ; and, if she had not been one, the 
wickedness would have been brought to light at the time.” 

Mr. Castoiiel looked np §harply. “ She is a fool. What 
did she mean ? ” * ♦ * , 

‘'Why,fshe said she gave the remaining four powders 
ini^p your hands, after tSie baby died ; and. Icff*you take 
them into tho yard, by yourself,* at Shipley’s ‘cottage, so 
tliat you had plenty of ^ime to— to — - - ” 

• “ To what ? Speak out, t say again.” „ 

To walk off with the prison,, and leave wholesome 
l)0\vders in its stead. She said, also' — 7 ” 

“Go on,” laughed Mr. Ca«toncl, apparently quite at Iris 
case. Much more so tliau his assistant, who spoke with 
frequent hesitation. ^ 

“ That you must have planted yourself purposely in the 
l)oy’s way, who went after you, so as to run down to 
Thomas Shipley’s and secure the poisSn, before Mr. Rice 
or anybody could come.” 

, “ She’s a lady f ” ironically uttered Mr. Castonel. 

“Shn is that,” resp^ded little Tuck. “She fJrotffited^ 
^ shg would dig the baby up with her ow^ft l^nds, without 
auy spade, if the magistrates would but go into thf matter. 
Squire Hardwick told her it w^ quite an after consideration 
whether they went into it at all, hind that it had nothing to . 
do with the subject uiftlcrhiotice.” « • .« 
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I’ll ‘ dig ’ her ! ” uttered Mr. Castouel, “ What did 
they ^sk Mrs. Muff ? ” 

• “ I don’t know what they asked her, but I believe she 
was cautious, and couldn’t or wouldn’t say one way or the 
other whether she suspected or not. Oh — and who else do 
you think came to the Hall ? ” 

^ “ AllJEbury, probably.” 

• “ Mrs. Leicester.” 

' “ Mrs. Leicester ! Who next ? What did she want 

“Mrs. Leicester, in her widow’s weeds*. She was in 
there, ever so long, with Mr. Chavasse, and the Squire, and 
Ailsa. Mr. Chavasse had been Jbo the rectory ar^ liad an 
Aterview with her in the liiorning, and she came up. We 
gathered that she objected to Ellen — to Mrs. Cits — to the 
remains of her daughter being disturbed, and that •Squire 
Hardwick promised that they should not be, unless the ends 
of justice peremptorily demanded itj’ 

*• “ What questions did they altk you ? ” , 

“They asked me very f^Av, becaasc I had nothing to 
tell,” replied little Tuck. “When Mr. Chavasse found 
that 1 had not interfered with his daughter’s illness, in 
fact had not Seen her, he said he \vas sorry to have troubled 
me ; that they ought to have had Mr. Rice up instead.” 

“ Have they written to the coroner ? ” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure. Squire Hardwick said the 
affair looked gravSly suspicious, and that an inquest was 
indispensable. He said — shall T tell you what else he said, 
sir ? ” ^ • 

' - 5f coiu'sc.” ^ 

“ His opiiyoni was, that the fact of three young wives 
dying sO sudden and mysterioufe a manner afforded un- 
common scope for doubt, 5ven* without the attendance of 
other suspicious circumstahcc?.” 

..“What ^otlier ?’ ”• 


• # 
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■^‘That’s more than I can say. Unless he meant what 
that beldame, l)ame Vaughan, set afloat.” . 

“Tush!” scornfully retorted Hr. Pastonel. Ancf thou 
he sat for some minutes in a reverie. Little Mr. Tuck rose, 

“ Do you Avant me any longer, sir ? I have not hud my 
tea.” 

“ No,” said the surgeon. “ Have you told all ? 

“ Jlvery word, sir.” 

What were you saving to Mr. Kico about that case of • 
drawers ? ” returned ]\Ir. Castonel, half turning his head ■ 
towards the spot whore tliey stood. 

“ Oh, I forgot that ; T .did indeed. Some of them say 

that topmost drawer is not a =• ” • \ 

Don’t #»peak so vaguely. Who ? ” ^ 

“Fnl blest if I know Vho,” said ilr. Tuck,%fter con- 
sidering. “ They asked me, and t said I always took tliat 
topmost drawer to be a dummy, but they say it is not ; 
Jihat there’s something inskfc it, and that you had it ouL* 
the evenings th?it your wives ^.ied, • Of course they meant 

to insinuate that — that ^ 

“ That I keep ivsuhtle }iolsog in it,” sneered ilr. Castonel, 

“ and have been dealing it out in doses, Any*morc ? ” 

“ That is all, sir.” 

“ Good. You need not say, outside, that you have told 
me this, I am glad I know who my enemies arc.” 

“ I will not say*a word to any one, sirj” earnestly replied 
the little man. “ You may rely upon me. Good evening.”. 

^ Mr. Tuck departed. Mr, Castonel remained on the bench.' 
As the -former hastened^ up the street, thinking vjha^an ^ 
asjicrsed man the surgeon was, he cncounterijd J!^Ir. Ailsa, 
“Now ril just ask the question,” thought he.^ “I’m 
sure if I can let Castonel kii.ow*anytliiug certain, it is 
I ought to do, with so many against him. I say, sir,” 
quoth ho aloud, “have Aiey*written to* the coroner yet^? ” .. 
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“ Not yet. Mr. Fruncis Uardwick wished to confer with 
a brother magistrate first. Mr. Ohavasse did not consult 

Lim ift his magisterial capacity, but as a friend. ’ He ” 

“ Arc you sure ? ” interrupted Mr. Tuck. 

“ Quite sure. If any magistrate has to interfere, it will 
not be juy brotlier-in-law : he is acting solely as Mr. 
Chsivas^’s private friend.” 

# « Perhaps it is not decided that there will lx; any inquest,” 
.said Mr. Tuck, briskly. • 

“ Oh yes, that is decided ; Mr. Cbavassc demands it The 
coroner will be written to to-morroAV.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Ailsa, I do believe Oastqiiel is as 
jgnocent as you or I.” • • 

“ I hope he is. It will be a most horrible hlow to all 
parties interested, should the conUary be proved.” • 

“ He says he would liavo died to save his wives. Oh, he 
must be innocent.” * 

“I heartily wish he may bc.^ Good evening. I am on^ 
my 's^.a.y to see Mrs. Chavasse,” 

“ Will she get better ? ” ^ 

Better. But never welh’V 

• • 

James Ails^continucd his way, and Mr. Tuck continued 
his. But suddenly he stopped and ruminated. 

“ Suppose I go back, and tell Castonel at once 1 That 
would be one grain of comfort. I know I should want a 
goed many grains ifri were in his shoes.” , 

' So he turned back to the house of Mr. Castonel. But 
instead of ringing at the front door, and bringing Mr. 
^^CastoneJ to <^en it, he walked round to the side of the 
house and tried the back garden door, which, as he knew, 
was occasionally left unlocked, though against orders. Tt 
wai5 open* and Mr. Tuck went in^ Mr. Castonel was not on 
the bench then, and Mr. ffuck entered the house by the 
"little dpor next the surgery, • # 
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c The first objec.t he saw was Mr. Castonel, mounted on the 
very steps, as he had been, and in the very same place. And 
he held the ** dummy” drawer in one liand, and grasped 
som^ papers and a phial with the other. 

“ Hallo ! ” cried Mr. Castonel, dashing tlic papers and 
phial into it, and the drawer back into its place, as he . 
rapidly descended, “ how did you get in ? I heard you go ’ 
away.” 

c “ I came in by the garden door.” 

“ Who has done that ? Who has dared to leave it im- ^ 
fastened ? ” raved Mr. Castonel, with his awful glare. 

That glare had never yet been turned upon Mr. Tuck, 
lie did ^ not like it, and he confessed afterwards that he felt 
as if ho yould prefer to be safe outside the house, rather 
than Alone in it with Mr. Castonel. He had the presence 
of mind (he called it so) to speakdii a careless tone. 

“ One of the servants, no doubt. ^ Veiy stupid of them, 
for boys may get in arid stejd the goosebciTics, little odds to 
them >vhethcr ^-hey arc green or ripe. I came back, to tell 
you, sir, that they have not wlitteu to the coroner. I met 
Mr. Ailsa as I left here, and put the question to him. point- 
blank, and he said they had not ; so I thought you might 
like to know it.c He told me something else too, that Mr. 
Chavasse did not formally lay a charge before Mr. Francis 
Hardwick, he only consulted him as a friend:.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried^Mr. Castonel. / % 

** Mr. Ailsa supposes they will write to the coroner to- • 
moiTow,” added*. Mr. Tuck. “ But to-day is one day, anji 
'to-moj’row is another ; and before to-morrCrW comes they^ 
may change their mind, sir, and let the matter drop.” ' 
‘'“They may write if they choose,” said 'Mr, Castonel; ' 
“ I want no favour from them- I ’have been foicing that 
dinwer out, Tuck,” he continued with a cough, “ and ‘find 
there’s a paper of magnesia in it, and some hartshorn in 8?"“ 
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jjlial. They must have been there for ages. Ever siwo 
thi dra\vers were appropriated when I first came into tlie 
. hpiiscf’ 

“ Then yon ncYcr did have it put, as- they say ? ” eagerly 
cried Mr. Tuck. 

“jifot.that I have any recollection of. I suppose its not 
being ugfd must have caused the impression to get abroad 
llhat it was a dummy drawer. Had any curious person 
.applied to me upon the point, I could have told them il was 
not a dummy.” 

“ It looks like a dummy,” rejoined Mr. Tuck. “ It has 
no knob and no lock to it, like the others. IVhy has 
jt not ? ” 

“ How should I know why ? ” retorted Mr,^ Castonel. 

[ did neft make the drawers.” 

.“■Well, sir, good evening once more,” concluded litMo 
Tuck. “I thought you might like to hoar that there’s 
,|iothing yet but smoke in the njiattcr.” 
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CHAPTP:!1 X. 

BEECH l,Or>OE. 

P- • 

A SMALL, but pr'ilty cottage, built iu the form of a lodge 
and so called, stood alone amidst trees, which nearly sur- 
rounded ^it, a whole grove of them, thick and lofty. Had 
the trees possessed Imman ears, 'they might, have detectc^^ 
sounds, that night, inside the cottage : uuusuar sounds of 
dispute, and tlien commotion, and then distress ;‘ aiid after- 
wards the outer door was flung (>p6n, and a woman-servant 
sprang out of it with a smothered sKrick, took her way at 
^utmost speed tow’ards Ihe ’s»illage, and rang a loud peal at*, 
the lodgings of*Mr. Rice. Th^jt geivtleman was just tiU the 
point of stepping into beJ. *IIe turned to the window', 
opened it, and looked out in Jhis night-sbirt. 

“ It’s here, isn’t it, that Mr. Castoncl’s partner lives ? ” a 
woman breathles^y uttered. ^ 

“ That’s near eiiougli. Yes. What’s w'anted ? ” 

“ Oh — I did not know you in the flurry, sir. Please to come 
this instant to Mr^ Oastonel. There’s not a moment to los6.” 

“ To Mr. Oastonel I Where ? ” 

“ He is dowm 'at Beech Lodge, SLakc haste, sir, or he 
may bo dead before you come.” 

^ “ He dead ! Mr. Oastonel ! What in ^he world is the 
• matter with him ? ” * 

* <4, 

“ Poison, I believe. Please Icr bring your remedies for it:'’ 

“ Here ’’—for she w’as striding* aw^ay — “ what description 
of poison ? ” 
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“ I can’t tell. You had better come and see, sir, instead 
of wasting time.” 

. Full of consternation and alarm, Mr. Kice hurried on a 
few clothes carelessly, and rushed out only half dressed; He 
rang at JMr. Castoners. 

“ Law bless us ! ” cried John, in Iris surprise, as he flung 
open tly door, “ I didn’t expect you, sir ; I thought it was 
Jnaster. I’m a sitting up for him.” 

, IMr. nice vouchsafed no answer, he was too hurried. He 
collected what he wanted from the surgery, and turned to 
the door again. 

“ Do you know anything of master, sir, whetbej he ain’t 
coming hpme ? ” demanded the'** tiger, looking with 
curiosity at the signs of Mr. Eice’s hasty toil\t and his 
Pqually lu^ity movements. ^ 

“Your master is ill. ’He has , been taken ill at Beech 
Lodge. • Where’s Ralph ? ” 

“ He’s gone to bed, sir.” 

“ Call him up to mii^d the^houso, and yoit come after me 
down there. You may be uSeffll.” 

. Au'ay sped Mr. Rice again. , Just hefoiy he turned off to 
the fields, he «nct Mr. and Mi’s. Ailsa, near to tlie gate of 
their own house.* They were walking horile from the Hall, 

^ What’s the matter ? ” cried Mrs. Ailsa. 

“ I can’t stay to tell you,” was Mr. Rice’s hurried answer, 
without arresting Ws steps. “ I fear Castouel has destroyed 
liimself. One of those women has been up to me from 
Beech Lodge. He is there.” 

f “ J wdljl go^ith you ; I may be of service,” eagerly criei 
Mr. Ailsa. “ Hqw many more tragedfes are we to have 2 
Mary, mj dear, can you i*un in alone ? ” 

Ob. yes, yes, James *; lose no Jtime.” 

The, tw^o women — the ^ung- and handsome lady, about 
‘whom 80 much mystery had existed, and the woman-servant 
' ■ ’ ''.an- 
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— \fere standing outside the Lodge, looking out fov Mr. 
Rice, when the surgeons approached. 

“ You are too late.” 

'Fhoy did not know which spoke, they pressed on indoors. 
Mr. Rice half turned his head at a npise behind him. It 
was the tiger, galloping down. In the small sitting-room, 
stretched on the floor, between the table and the fi|gjplacc, 
W‘as Hr. Castonel. Dead. * 

The servant followed them into the room. Not so her 


mistress. 

“ Too true ! ” uttered Mr. Rice ; “ he has committed 
suicide. ^Vhat’s this ? ” 

He was looking oirthe table. » A decanter^ of wine an(|^ 
two g]asse|^ were there. One of the glasses was full, the 
other had been emptied. The woman was sobbing^Vi^l^“*^^i^ 
and* seemed to have lost all idea of .’caution or selfocontrol. 

“ I can’t say I ever liked him,” She said, “ but it is 
Jiorrible to see a man well one minute, aud the next die 
before our eyes.'^ 


ilp^ to this ? ” iu^iired Mr. Rice. 

p^clock, and had a violent. quar- 
^@^^^;heard bits of it, hei’c ^nd there.” 


“What 


my mistress at length flew into 
to the door and called me in. 
to her words, slie said. 1 Imd 
never seen her in sucElTstate before, nor anybody else, and 
she knelt down and swore a solemn oath that things Should! 
gb on, in the way they had been going on, n» longer, and 
that she would declare tbe truth to the world, and force'nirii 
•to ^acknowledge it, be the consequences whaJ they might. 
That calmed Mr. Castonel ; though, for the matter^ of that, 
he had not been so violent, *but Iltbink* his <!old sneers pro- 
voked her. He lookedfat her with a pnrious expression, and • 
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sat aown ou the sofa and seemed to be thinking. Theiijic 

told me to get the wine and some wine-glasses, and ” 

. “ What are you saying ? ” intemipted a calm* voice, and 
the mistress of the' Lodge appeared. Any inforiiiation 
necessary for these gentlemen I can give myself.” 

The servant shmiik from the room and began talking to 
John iij; the kitchen. The lady confronted tlie surgeons, 
Scecpiug the table between herself and the body. 

, “ Can you do nothing for him ? ” 

“ Nothing, I grieve to say,” replied Sir. Ailsa, speaking 
with involuntary resi)ect, in spite of his prejudices. What- 
ever may have been that lady’s history, she had the bearing 
nud manners of a refined , gentlewoman/.” *' 

‘‘ He must have been dead a quarter of an licijn*,” added 
Air. RicQ?‘ “ Did he wilfully poison himself ? ” 

“ No,” was the lady’s calm answer. 

Mr. Rice paused, lA’obably in surprise. “ Then could it 
have been taken in mistake ? 

“jy'either that. I ^ave it him.” 

They bi.tth stood staring at Ber. AVas she to be believed ? 
T-so quiet, so collected, so lovely-looking ! How were they 
to act? Ai* indistinct idea of having^ her seciu’cd ran 
through Mr. Rice’s mind. But he did not know how to 
set about it, or whether he M^ould be justified iji doing so. 

‘‘ I will give you an outline of the circumstances,” she 
proceeded. ^ 

“Madam,” ihtciTupted James Ailsa, “it—I lx;g your 
.pardon — but it may be my duty to caution you not t*> 
•incriminate jourself.” , ' 

proud smile of self-possessiorf, oiie full of meaning, 
arose to her lips. “ I wish to tell you,” she answered. * " • 
... Ma^ it not be well to reserve it for the coroner’s inquest ? ” 
“ No. I should be amineligible witness for any 

•court pf law.” 
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‘iWliy ineligible for him ? lavoltiiitarily inquir^ Mr. 
Eioc. ^ , 

** Either Tor or against him. My tcStiniony would' not 
betaken.” . ' , 

Her words to them were as‘ riddles ; and they waited in 
silence. 

“He came down here to-night, and we quarrelled. No 
matter what "the quarrel was about : it was such as we had 'J 
nev^r^had before. He calmed doWa : apparently. I knew , 
that the more smiling he was without, the more tempestuous 
he was within. I stood here. Here,” she added, advancing 
to the mantelpiece, but still not looking at what lay beneath 
her, and placing her elbow on the .shelf and her hand before^ 
her eyes, “I stood in this w'ay. lie was pouring out some 
wine he.haa asked for, and J watched his movemeiAs in the* 
giaS, through my fingers. I did not intentionally watch 
him : my thoughts w’ere far away, aiid^I suspected nothing. 
♦Suddenly I saw him slip"* something from a paper into one 
of the glasses ; k felt sure I saw him ; but I had my senses * 
about me, and I took no nottce- whatever, only drew away 
and sat down in this chair. He handed me the glass, thfi 
glass, mind, sjiyin^ the wisest plan would be ^.o forget our 
dispute for to-night, for he must be going, and we could 
discuss the matter at issue another time. 1 took the gla«s 
from him, raised it to my lips, as if to drink, and then, as 
though by a sudejen imxmlse, pu1j it on •the table withomt 
* tasting it. ‘If I am to-drink this wine,’ I, said, ‘I niust^ 
eat a biscuit first. * Reach them.’ ” . ^ 

•The lady paused for a moment, and her hirers ^waited • 
with breathless intcrcot. ^ % 

• "“*He knew where thny were kept — in tfiat*closet,” she 
added, pointing with her finger to a closet bppoSite the., 
fireplace, and the two medical nieh. glanced at it. “He 
opened the dopr and s^ep^d 'inside, jt is rather deep, and 
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came forth .with the hiscai^ But in that moinent I had 
^ changed the glasses. I took a biscuit, began slowly to eat 
it, aSd he drank uij his wine. In a few minutes'he shrieked , 
out convulsively. I sent for aid, ran out, and hid myself 
amidst the trees, for 1 was afraid of him. When my servant 
came back, we went ih together^ bnt I think the poison had 
then i^ne its work. It must have been subtle and deadly.” 

Mr. Ailsa took up the empty glass, .and with Mr. llice 
examined the few drops, left at the bottom. Not at 4irst 
did they detect the nature of the poison ; it was indeed , 
rare and subtle, leaving, where it should be imbibed, but 
little trace after death. 

“ She says ^master’s dead,” sobbed John, as the ^gentlemen 
went out. “ It can’t be true.” 

“ Too^rue, John,” answered Mr. Bice. 

“ Sir, itid he poison hisself, as she says ? Did he do it 
on purpose ? ” ^ 

No. He drank a glafss of wiiie, and there Avas poison 
in it.* He did not knpw it.”^ 

“ Oh, rhj poor master ! ” 

. Full of excitement as Ebury bad been — ^and had reason 
to be — on s^jveral previous occasions, it was nothing com- 
pared with what rose with the. following morning. Mr. 
Gastonel dead ! Mr. Castonel poisoned ! John ostenta- 
tiously closed all the windows of the house, and sat himself 
ddtside on the door-step, forgetting djgnity in grief, to^ 
answer the mass of inquirers. It was Mr. Ailsa wdio carried 
• the ncAvs to Mr. Chayasse. 

“ this a confirmation of our fears ? ” exclaipied die 

\Ar ' ■ , . ^ 

“ I fear it’ looks very like it.” 

••• . “ Oh^ it is horrible ! ” ^-oaned Mr. Chavafflc. “ Three 
young and happy girls td* have%eeh foully ” ^ 

“^yj nay,” int^ttpted’ Jbimey Ail®, “Nothing is 
proved.*’ 
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cAtul never will be now,” replied poor Mr. Chavasse. 

“ It is a mercy for the rector that he went beforehand,” 

Before tile day was over, fresh news had gone to fibury 
—that Mr. Chavasse meant hot to pursue the investigation 
he had contemplated. Where was the use ? he argued, 
since the guilty man— if he were guilty — was gone. Where ' 
indeed ? echoed a few judicious friends. But E|^ury in 
general considered itself very shabbily used, and has hardly''^ 
goUover the disappointment to this day. 

An inquest, however, there w^as to be, over Mr., if not 
Mi*s., (JastOnel, and Ebury’s curiosity (‘oncentratod itself 
upon that event. Some gossip, told by the p«arish beadle, 
fanned tlic llamc. When he had gone dowij to serve th<fc*„ 
two summonses m the Lodge, and retpiircd the name of the ’ 
lady, she had replied “ Castonel.” 

Then it is a relative of his, after iill ! ” quuth the village. 

And we have been judgingso harshly of her and of him ! ” 

“ I think I shall call and leave a card, when it’s all over,^, 
and I am aboulf again,” said Mrs. Major Acre. “ That is. 
if she stops here,” 

The “dummy drawer” examined previously to the 
in([ucst, and found to contain exactly whatdVIr. Castonel 
had said, a phial of hartshorn, and some magnesia. “ Which 
of courae he was putting there,” was Dame Vaughan’s cofti- 
incnt, “ when little Tuck caught him on the steps.” The 
^drawer had evidqjitly possessed a secret* spring, which hAd 
been recently wrenched away and was gone. 

The day appointed for the inquest dawned, and those whO' 
w*ere canneeted with it, and. those who were nflt, flocke^ up’ 
to^the Hardwick Arifts. ^ The strange l^y jras calM in her 
•turn, and the coroner demanded her name. 

“ Lavinia Castonel. I presume my evidence wilf be dis- 
pensed with, when I state who Warn. A wife cannot give 
evidence in matters that toiioli upon ^er husband.” ^ 
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The rhom etared. “ A coroner’s court is an exception 1 ” 
called out a voice, \vhich was drowned by the coroner’s 
Hbsh.’* 

» - 

“ Lavinia Castonel,” said iie. Any relation to Uie late 
Mr. Castonel ? ” 

“ His wife.” 

A r^ing hum — ^a shock-^almosb a shriek. Squire Hard- 
wick interrupted it, surprised out of his magisterial etiijuette 
of silence in another’s coiu’t. , * ♦ 

‘<It is impossible you can be his wife. You are stating^ 
what is not true.” 

“ Mr. Castonel’s wife,” she calmly repeated. “ His widow 
now.” 

Great confiisiou arose, and the coroner wsis powerless at 
first to^’cpress it. Possibly he had his curiosity Jike the 
rest. Everybody was asking questions : one rose high.* 

“'Had she married him since the death of the last Mm. 
(^xstonel ? ” * 

% 9 

“•ffo, she had not,” she replied, “ She •had married him „ 
before h^ first came to Ebury%” 

Higher rose the confusion. “Then if she was his wife, 
what was th^ position of the unhappy young ladies to whom 
he liad given liis name ? ” 

• “The inquirers might settle that as they pleased,” she 
carelessly answered. “ It w'as no business of hers. Jl</w was 
his lawful wife.*' 

Nothing more, touching this, could be got out of her. 
She would afford no further explanation^ no confirmation of 
liejj assertion, or any details. But her calm, equablg manner 
carried a conviction of its truth •to^half the court. The 
coroner took fier evidence relating to the death of'* Mr. • 
Castonel ; it was exac^tly what she had told the two medical 
men, and the maid-servaht, so Tar as she was able, confirmed ^ 
it. 3rbat, at any ratf, was trut^., ^he jury believed it, and 
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th^ir Verdict was to the <^eot that .Gerrase Caatonel had 
met his death at her hands, hut that she was jostified in 
what she hdd done, having acted in seU-defence. * 

So that was the ending of Mr. Castohel and his doings in 
Eburf ; and a very nnsatisfacAory ending it was, iii every 
vsense of the word* The lady and the maid left the place 
the day subsequent to the inquest, and that was the ending 
of them. Numcimis Ules and rumours went abroad, as^ 
rtm^pdrs always do. One said the money to establish Mr. 
Gastonel had been hers, not his, and that she dared not 
publicly avow herself to be a wife, or it would be lost to 
her. Another that he had forced her to submit to his 
apparent liiaiTiages under ‘threats, for that he held some 
dreadful sec^ret of hers in his power, and she feared to gain- 
say hin^. Another Bpt why pursue these repc.ts ? No 

ouef could tell whence they originated, or whether they were 
true or false. The whole affair remains a miserable mystery 
to Ebury, and probably ever will do so, and its exasperated 
Curiosity has ne\CT been able ^to asceitain w^Uether tliBcthree 
ill-fated young ladies did, or diS not, die an unnatural death. 

]Mr. Castonel w^as buried in the churchyai’d by their .side, 
and it took the betidle and four subordinates ap hour and a 
half to clear it the mob afterwards. ^And Mr. Ailsa 
quietly dropped into his old practice, and took on Mr. R^e . 
and Mr. Tuck and John, for he found there wouM be work 
for all. And to the latter’s extreme discqpaposnre, he fotn^ 
*jrrs. Muff was to iTe taken on too, and would rule him as of ' 
did. And since Ebury subsided into tranquillity, it has ‘ 
l)ecome a matter of “ good taste ” there nevef to breathe ‘ 
the nam*e of Gervase Castonel. ' "o v • 
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EAST LYNNE. 

fO[/j: HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 

Lynne’ is so full of incident, so exciting in every «pagc, and so 
.-\^mirably written, that one hardly kD|>ws how to go to bed without reading 
to the very last page.”— The Observer. . • ' ^ 

’’A work ^ remarkable pbwer Wtimi displays a force of description and*a 
dramatic coiwleteness we have seldom seen surpassed. The interest of the 
narrative int^hes itself to the deepest pathos. The closing scene is in the 
highest degree tragic, and the whole * management lof the story exhibits un- 
questionable .geni®s and originality. Daily News. 

** ' jll.:st Lynne hastbeen translated into the Hindu^ani and Farsee languages, 
and the success of it has been very great.” — Dahiel Bandmann’s Journal. 

was having a delightful conversation with a clciycr Indian officer, and 
listening to his reminiscences of being sent out to serve in China with Gordon. 
He gave ttte,an account of how he tried to keep the regimental library together 
under difficulties, and libw ’East Lynne’ was senl to them from EnglRpd* 
Gordon got hold of it, and was fascinated. He used to come riding (rom a 
distance, at some risk, to get hold of the volumes as they were to be had*.” — 
Extract from a Letter. • , 


. ■ ‘th? channings. 

HUNDRED Am S^TIETH THOUSAND. ' 

^ The Channings ’ will probably be read over and over again, and it ca# 
never be ^pad too often;”— The ATUfeN^UM^ 

[Continued on next pa^, ^ 
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iiRS. ,HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 

**The boldness, originality, and sqpial scrutiny displayed in this work 
remind the reader of Adam Bede. It would be diBiciilt to place beside the 
death of Edgar Halliburton anything in fiction comparable with its profound 
pathos and simplicity. It is long since the novel*reading world has had| 
reason so thoroughly to congratulate itself upon the appearance of a new work 
as in the instance of * Mrs. Hailiburton’s Troubles.’ It is a fine vvdrk ; a gr^at 
and artistia picture.”— -The Morning Post. 


. 4 ; 

^ THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

r, NINETIEm THOUSAND. 

• The Shadow of Ashlydyat ’ is very clever, and keeps up the constant 
interest of the fcader. It has a slight supernatural tinge, which gives the 
romantic touch to the story which .Sir Walter Scott so often li^ed with even 
greater effect ; but it is not explained away at the '‘nd as Sir Walter ScotPs 
supernatural touches generally, and inartistically, ere.” — The Spectator. 

“The genius of Mrs. Henry Wood shines .as Snghtly as ever. 'There is a 
scene or two between Maria Godolphin and her hale girl just before she dies, 
whvch absolutely melt the heart. Ther death-bed scene likewise is exquisitely 
pathetic.”— The CoukT Journal. 


■ LORD OAKBURSI’S DAUGHTERS. 

FfiNETlETH THOUSAND." 

• The story is admirably told.” — The Spectator. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 

SIXTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

t 

“‘Verner’s Pride’ is a first-rate novel in its breadth of* ^utRie *and» 
^ brilliaqcy of description. Its exciting events, its spirit^ scenes, and its vivi^ / 
‘ -details, *all contribute to its triumph. The interest tliis n^ork awakens, and" 
the admiration it excites in the minds of its reaefers, must infallibly tend to the 
'' renown of the writer, while they heraldpthe welcome reception of the.'#Ork 
wherever skill in construction of no^ordinaty kind,’ or a ready appreciation of 
Eharacter, which few possess, can arouse attention or win regard.”— The Sunu 

0 \C9fttimi9d on fiixt 
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ROLAND YORKE. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

“In all respects worthy of the hand that wrote ‘Tlie Channings* and 
* East Lynne.’ There is no lack of excitement to wile the reader on, and 
from the first to the last a well-planned story is sustained with admirable spirit 
4ind in a masterly style.”— The Daily News. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 

dTirnt 

FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 


“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.” — ^The Spectator. 
“ Fresh j lij^ely, vigorous, and fujl of clfiver dialogue, they ^ill meet with a 
ffeady welcome, ^e Author is masterly in the skill with which she manages 
her successive dramas.” — Standard. ^ 

‘4 It is an afreeable change to come upon a book like Johnny Ludlow.” — 
Saturday RTavjEW. * ^ 

“ Vigour of description . d a ^rong grasp of character.” — ATHENiEUM. 
“The Author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had 
suspected- among our living '>^riters of fiction.”— Nonconformist. 

, “ Talcs full of interest.”— V anity Fair. 

Freslj, clear, simple, strong in purpose and in execution, these stories have 
won admiratioa as true worksp of invskive art. Without a single exceptiod 
they maintain|a powerful hold upon me mind of the reader, and keep his 
sympathies in 1 continued state of healthy excitement.” — Daily Telegraph. 


Mildred ARKEtL 

SIXTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 

Itfrs. Henry Wood certainly possesses in a wholly exceptional degree the 
, power of uniting the m(%t startling incident of su^ernaturad influence with 
a certain probability and naturalness which compels the most critical and 
sceptical reader, having once begun, to go on reading. ... He finds hinftelf 
conciliated by .some bit of quiet picture, some accent of poetic tenderness, 
some swjcet domesfic touch telling of a heart exercised in the rarer experidices; 
^/ind' as4ie proceeds he wonders more anN racae ^ the manner iii which the 
% mystery, the criminali|y, the plotting, and the murdering reconciles itself with , 
a quiet sense of tne justice of things; and a« great moral lesson is, after aU, * 
fouled to liaKn the' heart of tUi the turmoil and exciting scene-shifting. It is 
this which has earned for Mrs. Wa)d so l^gh a place among popular novelists, * 
and secured her admittance to lAmes from which the sensational novelists 
tb-called are excluded.”— The Nonconformist. • 

• [Continued on next pagt. 
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SAINT MARTIN’S EVE. ^ 

SJXTY-EIGHTB TIWUUND. 

“ A gtunl novel.”— T he Spectatqr. 

**Mrs. Wood has spared no pains to accumulate the materials for 
curiously thrilling story.” — T he Saturday Review, 


11 . 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

FIFTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 

“ We cannot read a page of this work without discovering a graphic forw 
of delineation which it would not be easy to surpass.” — T he Daily News. 


< 12 . 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WML. ‘ 

SIXTY-FIFTH TiiOVSAND. 

“The name of Mrs. Henry Wood has been' familiar to novel-readers foi 
i^any years, and her fame widens imd strengthens with the increase in jihe 
number of her book».”— The Morning Dost. 

/ 18 . 

' THE ^ RED COURT FARM. 

SEVENTIETH THOUSAND. 

“ When we say that a plot displays Mrs, Wood’s well-known skill in con- 
struction, our readers will quite understand that their attention will b< 
enchained by it from the first page to the last.”— The Weekly Dist ATCH. 


14 . 

WITHI^^ .THE MAZE. 

NINETY-SEVENTH THOUSAND, 

• “The decided novelty and ingenuity o/ the plot of *Witli%i the Mice 
renders it, in our eyes, . one of J^rs. H^nry Wood’s best novels. . It ii 
^xcellcntly developed, and the interest hardly dags for a moii^nt.” — T hi 
Graphic. # « ’ 

® • \Continued pagt. 
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ELSTEffS FOLLY. 

^ j • • FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 

“ Mfs. Wood fulfils allathe requisites of a good novelist: she interests 

• 'eople in her books, makes them anxious about the characters, and furnishes 
n intricate and carefully woven p!Qt.*^4‘THE Morning Post. 

le. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 

*‘One of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best novels.” — ^T he Star. 

# “Mme. Henry Wood est fort CeUbre cn Angleterre, et ses romans— tres 
moraux ct tr^s bicn ccrits— sont dans toutes les mains et revivent dans touted 
les memoires. Le sermMt lady AdtldiJi doiYUtxant a nos lecteurs une idee 

■ trfes suffisante du talent si eleve dc mistress Henry Wood.” — L’I nstruction 
.PUBLTQUE. • ^ - 

OSWALD .CRAY. 

, * FJFTY^SEQOND THOUSAND. 

^ “ Mrs. Wood has certamlyian art of novel-writing which no rival possesses 
in the same degree and kind.^ It is not, we fency, a common experience for 
anyone tddeave one of these novels unfinished. ’ — The Spectator. 


( johnny'Iudlow. 


\ Cfje ^crontr • 

' thirty-fifth thousand. 

** The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had 
suspeAed among our living writers of fiction. It is not pos'>ible by means of 
‘extracts to convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic 
power and graphic description of this book.” — The Nonconformist. 

' life's, Henry. Wood bift made a welcome addition to the list of the woj^s 
V>f contemporary fiction.” — ATiiENiCUM {second 

** These most exquisite studies.” — N onconformist {second notice), • 
»*The tales are delightful from their unaffected and soiiielimes pathetic 
simplicity.” — j^second ftotice).\ # 

'> “To«^riSe a short' story really well is me n^st difficult part of the art of 
K, fiction ; and * Johnny Ludlow^ has succe^ed luTfiii such a manner that his 
|-<-of ratheV her — At looks like nature, and Js hardly less surprising ‘for .its 
^excellehce tlj^n for the fertility of invention on which it is founded.” — Globe. 

‘•’Ereshness of tone, briskness iX ifioveinent, vigour, reality, humour, pathos, 

,' Tt is safe to affirm that therh is not a singfe story whi% will not be read with 
' jJeasure by*both sexes, of all ages.”— JlXustrated London News. • 
^ ^ # \Contimied on next page. 
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“Mrs. Wood’s stoi^*! 
manner, the incidents are 
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“ Novel-reaaers wishing to Ivft' *-T.-;p r?--Tr- j - r, 
and incident, will find (heir COM P ^holesonidy^'^^ — ^ 
pages of ‘ Deijs Hollow,* aa,(ixci^t nov^ wit^oat the drawb 
some digressions and monotonOEti:' platitoa^ so tomjnoc i 
modern liction.’*—Tii£ MoENit^ Post. 
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•' -EDINA. 

<. fa £ Ti £ rffr // oasAJ ^ l>i 

“ The whole sitnatidn of the book Ib^^ever, s^d the plot is ^ell managed. 
—Academy, 

“ s character is beautifully drawn.^’-^THB Literar' World. * * 



VNow that the 
Mrs. Wood’s story'^of ♦A 
teresling. It is based tipon js plot that awaaei 
throughout* The hero and hep&ie/are mark^ 
passages are 6nely drawn, 'auq'the^’storj 
. Civil Service Gazette. 

“ If Mrs. Wood’s book does not tend 
lavish submission to lary agitatoers ism^^ 
is that it ought to do so,' for it is kt ooce '^ 

^ The Illustrated Times. 
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